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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1,  1914. 

10:00  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Lewis  F.  Crawford. 

The  President:  First  in  order  will  be  the  song 
“America,”  which  all  will  join.  Please  stand,  and 
at  the  close  we  will  be  led  in  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  E.  S.  Shaw  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Williston. 

The  members  of  the  association  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  “America.” 

Rev.  Shaw:  “Oh,  God,  our  Father,  the  Creator 
and  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  we  come  to  Thee 
this  morning  and  thank  Thee  for  the  beauty  of 
the  morning  and  for  the  many  blessings  that  are 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  land  of  ours  and  in  our 
fair  state,  in  our  cities  and  in  our  country.  We 
thank  Thee  for  all  the  evidences  of  Thy  care,  of 
Thy  planning,  of  Thy  beneficent  purpose.  We 
pray  Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy  blessing  upon  this 
representative  convention,  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  and  villages  and  constituencies  of  this 
state.  Grant,  oh  Lord,  that  each  and  all  of  us  may 
play  our  part  in  the  development  of  this,  our  na¬ 
tive  or  adopted  commonwealth,  and  grant  that  we 
may,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  our 
fellow-men,  seek  to  do  those  things  which  make 
for,  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness.  Bless  these 
men  as  they  visit  in  our  city,  and  grant,  oh  Lord, 
that  they  may  so  be  entertained  and  so  transact 
their  business  that  we  shall  all  look  forward  to 
the  coming  year  with  a  larger  interest  and  with 
a  fuller  faith  in  Thee,  and  with  a  more  beneficent 
purpose.  Know  our  thoughts  and  know  our  lives, 
hear  us  in  this  our  prayer,  and  accept  us  for 
Jesus’  sake.  Amen.” 

The  President:  Many  times  have  we  heard  of 
Williston,  the  City  of  Opportunity,  but  not  until 
this  morning  has  it  been  the  privilege  of  a  large 
number  of  us  here  assembled  to  visit  this  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  Many  times  we  have  wished  that  it 
might  be  our  pleasure  not  only  to  see  this  beauti¬ 
ful  city  and  the  country  surrounding,  but  we  have 
wished  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
one  with  you,  and  partake  of  the  hospitality,  the 
fame  of  which  is  more  than  state-wide.  It  is  not 
my  purpose,  however,  either  to  eulogize  the  city 
of  Williston  or  its  people.  We  have  a  gentleman 
here  this  morning  who  is  to  do  that  for  us,  and  I 


take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Craven  of  the  city  of  Williston,  the  head 
of  the  city  commission  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Craven:  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Mr.  Craven. 

Mr.  Craven:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  commission,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  extend  the  heart  and  hand 
of  Williston  to  this  convention.  The  city  is  proud 
that  the  State  Bankers’  Association  has  come  to 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  to  be  with  us 
for  a  few  days.  The  city  and  its  inhabitants  are 
equally  proud  and  glad  to  extend  the  hand  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  you. 

I  am  not  going  to  eulogize  Williston;  I  am  not 
going  to  eulogize  the  country;  but  we  are  glad 
indeed  that  you  have  come  here  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  that  you  may  see  fully  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  country  that  we  have,  and  we 
believe  that  that  country  and  those  opportunities 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  realize  that  you  are  men  of 
business;  I  realize  that  you  came  here  primarily 
to  transact  business,  and  I  am  not  going  to  de¬ 
tain  you  but  a  very  few  moments,  but  I  wish  to 
state  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  people  of  Willis¬ 
ton  and  the  northwestern  part  of  this  state  feel 
that  you  have  done  some  good  to  this  state  and 
some  good  to  the  rural  communities  of  this  state, 
aside  from  the  good  of  establishing  good  and 
sound  banking  institutions  throughout  the  state. 
I  regard  the  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association 
as  the  father,  as  it  were,  of  the  Better  Farming 
Association  of  this  state.  In  the  early  days  of 
this  state,  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  dug  down  in  your  individual  pockets  and 
devoted  your  individual  time  and  attention  in  fos¬ 
tering  the  idea  of  better  farming  in  the  Northwest. 
In  doing  that,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  did  the  great¬ 
est  work  that  any  association  has  ever  done  for 
this  country.  I  credit  the  North  Dakota  Bankers’ 
Association  with  more  credit  for  the  development 
of  the  Northwest  and  the  Better  Farming  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  you  established,  than  all  other  as¬ 
sociations  combined.  You  not  only  did  that,  but 
it  was  through  your  influence,  through  your  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  that  the  schools  of  agriculture,  man¬ 
ual  training  and  domestic  science — these  schools 
which  are  building  up  the  great  Northwest — have 
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been  brought  to  the  door  of  every  boy  and  of 
every  girl  who  wishes  to  take  the  opportunity 
that  they  afford.  In  this  way  the  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  North  Dakota  is  deserving  of  all  credit. 
True,  those  institutions  would  have  come  to  the 
Northwest  in  time,  but  it  would  have  been  many 
years  to  come,  but  for  your  efforts.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  instead  of  eulogizing  Williston,  instead 
of  eulogizing  this  great  Northwest,  I  say  that  it  is 
Williston  this  morning  that  should  be  proud  of 
this  convention,  should  be  proud  that  you  came  to 
the  West, — and,  indeed,  we  are  proud  that  you 
have  come. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  take  any 
more  of  yo\ir  time,  and  with  these  few  remarks 
we  assure  you  that  Williston  welcomes  you,  one 
and  all.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  in 
the  way  of  showing  you  the  surrounding  country, 
just  call  on  us  and  we  will  cheerfully  do  it. 

(Applause.) 

The  President:  We  are  fortunate  this  morning 
in  that  we  shall  be  favored  by  a  response  from  our 
old  and  respected  banker,  Mr.  J.  J.  Nierling  from 
Jamestown.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nierling:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Bankers, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and,  as  I  will  term  it,  May¬ 
or  of  Williston.  It  is  not  so  much  the  pleasure 
of  Williston  to  have  us  here,  as  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  be  here  with  you.  It  is  not  my  first  experience 
in  a  convention  way  at  Williston,  having  been  here 
on  a  similar  occasion,  not  as  a  bankers’  conven¬ 
tion,  but  another  convention,  several  years  ago 
and  I  assure  you  that  when  it  was  decided  that, 
this  convention  was  to  be  at  Williston  I  was  very 
heartily  in  favor  of  it,  remembering  the  cordial 
welcome  that  they  had  given  us  in  the  past,  and 
knowing  the  cordial  welcome  that  will  greet  us 
while  we  are  here  in  this  convention. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  citizens  of  Willis¬ 
ton,  that  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  and 
I  assure  you  further  that  it  is  to  our  benefit  per¬ 
haps  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  to  the  citizens 
of  this  city  and  surrounding  country,  and  will  be 
of  more  benefit  and  pleasure  to  us  than  it  Is  to 
you. 

My  first  experience  in  a  bankers’  convention 
was  some  time  ago.  My  first  experience  in  a 
banking  way  was  before  there  was  a  bank  in  the 
state  of  North  Dakota.  That  is  a  great  many 
years  ago,  gentlemen.  My  residence  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  dates  back  to  1878  in  this  particular  locality 
which  now  is  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  There 
was  not  one  bank  then  in  the  entire  state,  and 
to  stand  before  a  body  of  bankers  like  this  today, 
I  assure  you,  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  to  every¬ 
body  else.  It  is  gxatifying  to  know  the  progress 
that  this  great  and  wonderful  Northwest  has 
made.  We  do  not  realize  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  nor  do  we  realize  the  great  progress  that 
this  Northwest  is  making,  until  we  make  compar¬ 
isons  from  time  to  time,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
The  remarks  made  by  the  mayor  certainly  are 
gratifying  and  cheering  to  us,  and  I  think  it  is 
true  that  one  of  the  principal  works  that  we  have 
been  doing,  outside  of  banking, — in  fact  the  prin¬ 
cipal  important  work  that  we  have  been  doing  as 
the  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association,  or  as  in¬ 
dividual  bankers,  has  been  to  promulgate  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  diversified  farming  and  agricultural  in¬ 
terests.  Now,  every  convention  of  the  Bankers’ 
Association  in  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  you 
will  bear  me  out  in  this,  has  been  devoting  much 


interest  and  time  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
We  often  hear,  and  it  is  often  said  to  me,  that 
the  breach  between  the  farming  element  and  the 
banking  element  is  too  broad  to  close,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  we  are  getting  closer  and  closer 
together  every  year,  and  in  the  future  I  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  we  will  work  hand  in  hand  more  than 
we  ever  have  in  the  past,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  begun  to  realize  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  be  done,  for  the  welfare  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  particularly  for  the  welfare  and  in¬ 
terest  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

As  the  time  is  short  and  we  are  busy,  I  will 
take  up  but  a  very  little  more  time,  and  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Mayor  of  Williston,  that  it  is  gratifying 
to  us,  that  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  able  to  be 
here,  to  be  entertained  and  to  accept  your  hospi¬ 
tality  at  this  particular  time,  and  we  trust  that 
our  stay  here  will  be  as  agreeable  to  you  as  I  can 
assure  every  member  it  will  be  to  us.  I  thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nierling  was  then  called  to  the  chair  by 
the  president. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

The  address  of  the  president  of  this  association 
must  of  necessity  be  general  and  formal.  There 
is  no  call  for  rhetorical  finish;  no  demand  for  la¬ 
bored  research  or  profound  deductions;  and  no 
excuse  for  lengthy  discussions  or  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

I  wish  above  all  that  this  meeting  cement  the 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  those  who  are 
here  assembled,  and  I  believe  that  a  few  days 
spent  together  will  not  only  make  better  bankers 
out  of  us  but  better  men.  We  are  not  here  alone 
to  get  the  messages  which  our  speakers  bring  to 
us,  however  illuminating  they  may  be.  We  must 
not  neglect  the  general  uplift  and  inspiration 
which  comes  with  individual  association  with  each 
other  in  the  ranks. 

Not  for  some  years  has  this  association  held  its 
annual  meting  with  a  more  reasonable  certainty 
of  good  crops,  than  we  behold  at  the  present.  This 
divine  assurance  could  not  come  at  a  more  oppor¬ 
tune  time.  Last  year  our  crops  were  far  below 
the  average — and  this,  coupled  with  legislative  un¬ 
certainty,  high  money  rates,  and  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression  which  was  due  in  part  thereto — 
took  pride  from  the  hearts  and  sails  from  the 
hopes  of  many  of  our  people.  A  general  spirit  of 
optimism  now  prevails  as  a  result  of  Nature’s 
beneficent  promise,  and  it  will  go  far  towards  re¬ 
lieving  toil  of  its  tedium,  and  business  drudgery 
of  its  nerve-racking  uncertainty. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  an  agricul¬ 
tural  transition  is  going  on  in  our  state  due  in 
part  to  the  good  help  of  the  Bankers’  Association, 
to  the  constant  encouragement  of  the  better  farm¬ 
ing  agents,  and  to  the  costly  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence  which  the  farmers  themselves  have  learned. 
In  days  past,  when  our  soil  was  new  and  free  from 
weeds,  the  raising  of  small  grain  offered  the  best 
returns  for  capital  and  labor  expended.  Diversi¬ 
fication  is  necessary  now,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  well-being  which  has  been 
our  state’s  boast.  There  is  not  now  the  insistent 
demand  for  large  machinery  that  we  have  had  to 
combat  during  the  past  few  years.  Our  farmers 
have  learned  that  we  can  not  fertilize  our  land 
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with  cinders,  and  that  gasoline  is  often  an  ex¬ 
pensive  substitute  for  horses. 

Most  of  our  live  stock  shipments  go  to  South  St. 
Paul,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase 
of  live  stock  sent  to  that  market  in  the  year  1913 
over  1912  is  as  follows:  Cattle  26  per  cent,  hogs 
147  per  cent,  sheep  33  per  cent,  and  horses  135 
per  cent.  The  increases  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  over  the  year  1913  is  just  about  as 
marked.  The  increased  acreage  of  corn  for  the 
present  year  over  1913  is  estimated  at  600,000 
acres  and  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the 
land  tillage  are  almost  as  great  as  the  feed  value 
of  the  corn. 

Immigration. 

In  going  over  this  state  one  is  impressed  with 
the  urgent  need  of  more  people  to  occupy  and 
make  productive  our  idle  or  improperly  worked 
lands.  We  have  more  land  under  cultivation  than 
our  present  population  can  take  care  of  properly. 
I  think  it  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  which  our  association  has  always  shown 
if  we  make  special  effort  to  get  the  thrifty  to  come 
from  less  favored  places  and  be  one  with  us. 

Reference  Library. 

The  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  every  movement  in  the  state 
that  looks  to  state  betterment. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  done  more  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  than  we  have  for  our  own  members. 
I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  develop  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  who  are  entering  the 
banking  business  to  fit  themselves  technically  for 
the  work  they  are  preparing  to  do.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  establish  a  bankers’  library  at  the 
State  University,  in  which  shall  be  placed  books 
and  pamphlets  on  economic  and  allied  subjects 
open  to  the  use  of  all  our  members  and  other  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens.  These  books  could  be  kept' un¬ 
der  the  custody  of  the  librarian  of  the  University 
and  sent  to  any  of  our  members  in  the  state  on 
request  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  we 
might  see  fit  to  establish.  This  work  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  the  correspondence 
course  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  and  at  first  only  such  books  as  this 
course  might  require,  need  be  furnished.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  can  arrange  the  state-wide  reference  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  clerical  help  they  now  have,  and  it 
will  put  them  in  closer  touch  with  the  needs  of 
our  young  men  and  put  us  in  closer  touch  with 
them.  Our  donations  nped  not  be  large,  yet  I 
think  such  a  move  will  meet  a  responsive  approv¬ 
al  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  who  are  just 
entering  the  banking  business,  and  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  as  well. 

Thrift. 

Bankers  everywhere  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  thrift  by  every  means  possible. 
Our  commitee  on  school  savings  banks  has  sent 
out  literature  and  a  forceful  letter  to  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  on  this  important  subject.  Our  association 
has  sent  speakers  to  various  educational  meetings 
and  to  various  schools  to  talk  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  thrift.  A  child’s  education  has  been  sadly 
neglected  if  it  is  allowed  to  leave  school  without 
a  well-defined  purpose  to  save  and  make  produc¬ 
tive  his  earnings.  The  dignity  of  labor  has  al¬ 
ways  been  exalted  in  our  national  life,  but  earn¬ 
ings — the  result  of  labor — have  not  received  as 
much  attention  as  they  should.  We  hear  a  great 


deal  about  tainted  money,  and  the  morals  of  the 
community  are  alert  as  to  the  means  of  making 
money;  but  we  must  insist  that  there* are  ethical 
principles  equally  exacting  covering  the  ways  of 
spending  it.  We  look  with  disfavor  on  unfair  or 
dishonest  means  of  making  money,  but  scarcely 
give  a  thought  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  It  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse  to  say  that  one  has  earned  his  money  and 
he  should  be  allowed  to  spend  it  as  he  pleases. 
One  has  no  more  right  to  spend  his  money  as  he 
pleases  than  he  does  to  spend  his  time  as  he 
pleases,  unless  his  desires  are  such  as  to  commend 
them  to  the  thinking  people  of  the  community.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  the  ways  of  encour¬ 
aging  thrift.  Each  local  community  might  re¬ 
quire  a  different  treatment.  Savings  accounts 
have  been  encouraged  by  small  banks,  school  ac¬ 
counts  and  so  forth,  but  the  inculcation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thrift  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  form  of  syndicated  thrift.  That  thrift  that  has 
its  basis  in  self-control,  the  power  to  forego  a 
present  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  gain, 
is  what  every  one  must  rely  on  when  outside  of 
family  restraint  and  oversight.  Thrift  should  be¬ 
come  a  habit  with  the  child  before  it  gets  old 
enough  to  shift  for  itself. 

Burglary  Insurance. 

You  are  no  doubt  all  familiar  with  the  move¬ 
ment  that  has  been  set  on  foot  to  organize  a 
mutual  burglary  insurance  company  In  this  state. 
The  latest  report  of  the  insurance  commissioner 
of  North  Dakota  shows  a  total  premium  paid  of 
$17,162.42  for  burglary  and  theft  insurance,  and  a 
total  loss  of  $256.11.  This  classification  covers  a 
little  more  than  bank  burglary  insurance.  The 
banks  have  paid  out  some  $15,000  a  year  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  rec  ;ived  nothing  like 
this  amount  in  return.  Mr.  Macfadden  has  from 
time  to  time  given  statistics  in  the  North  Dakota 
Banker  covering  premiums  r.fid  and  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  our  members.  The  agitation  which  we 
have  carried  on  for  the  last  few  months  has  had 
the  effect  which  we  predicted,  and  that  is  to  lower 
the  rate  on  burglary  bonds  20  per  cent,  thus  ef¬ 
fecting  a  saving  to  the  banks  of  the  state  of  near¬ 
ly  $3,000  annually.  This  is  only  one  benefit  which 
our  organization  has  brought  to  the  'banks  of  the 
state.  The  banks  of  the  state  all  get  the  benefits, 
whether  they  are  members  of  our  organization  or 
not.  Every  bank  in  the  state  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  and  pay  its  dues,  as  the 
non-member  bank  gets  the  benefits  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  makes  possible. 

Membership. 

There  are  at  present  769  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  in  North  Dakota,  all  except  59  of  which 
are  members  of  our  Bankers’  Association.  I  wish 
that  these  59  might  take  upon  themselves  their 
share  of  the  burdens  which  the  membership  is 
now  carrying,  as  they  are  now  sharing  in  the  ben¬ 
efits  that  come  from  the  organization. 

Only  about  35  per  cent  of  our  banks  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association.  The 
additional  membership  of  26  will  entitle  us  to  an 
additional  member  of  the  executive  council.  We 
need  additional  membership  in  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  and  I  trust  that  the  blanks 
which  may  be  found  at  the  desk  will  be  used  by 
the  non-members  in  making  their  application  for 
membership. 
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New  Banking  and  Currency  Measure. 

We  are  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  banking  and 
currency  era. 

The  financiers  of  our  country  have  been  for 
years  insisting  on  a  new  banking  law  that,  among 
other  things,  would  give  a  greater  degree  of  elas¬ 
ticity  to  our  circulating  medium.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  for  me  either  to  criticise,  eulogize  or  ex¬ 
plain  any  part  or  portion  of  this  measure — as  all 
of  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  of 
its  provisions  through  the  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  matter  in  the  public  press,  and  from  the 
pens  of  those  abler  than  I.  However,  I  will  say 
that  we  should  all  work  to  make  the  law  as  whole¬ 
some  in  its  benefits  as  its  most  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  claim  it  will  be. 

I  would  be  recreant  to  my  trust  if  I  did  not  pub¬ 
licly  express  my  appreciation  of  the  help  1  have 
received  from  the  members  of  this  organization. 
I  realize  that  we  are  all  busy  men;  but  there  is 
some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  the  busy  people.  Our  execu¬ 
tive  council  and  the  members  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittees  have  done  admirably  the  work  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  do — and  any  omission 
has  been  accompanied  with  a  full  sense  of  their 
shortcomings  rather  than  through  antagonism  or 
unwillingness. 

Especially  must  I  pay  tribute  to  the  careful  and 
painstaking  work  of  our  efficient  secretary,  Mr. 
Macfadden,  without  which  the  duties  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  of  myself  would  have  been  burden¬ 
some. 


Our  achievements  and  failures  are  in  the  past; 
the  future  is  bright  with  promise.  Let  conserva¬ 
tive  optimism  be  our  guide  and  the  results  will 
be  all  a  reasonable  expectation  can  picture. 

Mr.  Crawford  returned  to  the  chair. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to 
try  to  hasten  the  program  just  a  little.  There  are 
two  or  three  speakers  on  the  program  who  are 
absent,  and  their  papers  will  be  read,  or  else 
printed  with  the  proceedings  without  reading.  We 
will  try  to  have  them  all  read.  As  you  all  know, 
we  have  a  full  day  today  and  a  full  day  tomorrow, 
and  we  have  lost  a  little  time  in  starting.  There 
has  been  some  very  nice  entertainment  provided 
for  us,  and  all  of  you  doubtless  will  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  automobile  trip  this  afternoon. 
Tomorrow  afternoon,  as  you  know,  there  will  be 
the  excursion  to  the  Glacier  National  Park.  It  is 
our  intention  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity 
to  see  as  much  outside  as  possible.  I  do  not  want 
to  burden  anyone  with  a  long  program.  I  want 
you  to  gain  what  you  can  from  association  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  hotel  lobby,  so  I  would  like  you 
all  to  be  here  promptly  this  afternoon.  We  didn’t 
start  on  time  this  morning,  but  we  would  have 
started  on  the  minute  if  there  had  been  only  a  half 
dozen  here,  had  it  not  been  for  some  fixing  on  the 
stage  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  us  prop¬ 
er  light.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  all  be 
here  promptly  this  afternoon,  and  you  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  make  all  the  visits  you  want 
to  outside  of  hours. 

There  will  be  several  reports;  among  others, 
the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Car- 
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ley  of  Grand  Forks.  Is  Mr.  Carley  present?  If 
you  will  please  stand,  I  will  let  everybody  see  you 
anyhow.  (Mr.  Carley  stands).  (Applause).  The 
treasurer’s  report  is  printed  in  the  North  Dakota 
Banker,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  take  pleasure, 
not  only  in  reading  the  same  as  a  whole,  but  in 
studying  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have 
the  report  read  before  this  convention,  because 
you  can  all  get  the  printed  copy,  and  if  there  is 
no  objection,  we  will  consider  the  report  accepted 
and  approved  as  it  stands  in  the  North  Dakota 
Banker,  and  if  anyone  has  any  objection  he  can 
make  it  now  and  it  will  be  entertained  by  the 
chair. 

The  next  report  is  by  Mr.  Macfadden,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mr.  Macfadden  will  rise  so  that  you  can 
all  see  him,  because  you  can’t  see  him  when  he 
sits  down.  (Mr.  Macfadden  rises).  (Applause). 
And  Mr.  Macfadden’s  report  is  also  in  the  North 
Dakota  Banker,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
if  you  will  preserve  copies  or  files  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  if  you  want  to  look  at  them  in  the  futuie. 
They  are  in  much  more  permanent  form  than  if 
they  were  read,  and  there  are  plenty  of  copies 
here.  If  anyone  wants  a  copy  it  will  be  given  to 
them. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

To  the  Executive  Council  and  Members  of  the 

North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association: 

Gentlemen:  As  Secretary  of  your  association, 
I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  an¬ 
nual  report: 

Membership. 

Our  membership  has  again  increased  as  the 
number  of  banking  institutions  ,in  the  state  have 
increased,  and  now  shows  a  total  of  710.  The 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

The  banking  institutions  of  the  state  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

National  banks  .  146 

State  banks  .  618 

Trust  companies  .  4 

Membership  in  the  association  being  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

National  banks .  144 

State  banks  .  559 

Trust  companies  . 4 

Total  membership  one  year  ago,  688. 


Legal  Department. 

This  valuable  department  continues  to  be  the 
most  popular  feature  of  our  association,  and  the 
fund  of  general  information  gained  by  reading 
the  opinions  written  by  Judge  Engerud  each 
month  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  banks  of  the  state. 

During  the  year  just  closed  153  opinions  have 
been  written,  all  of  which  have  been  published 
as  issued  ep,ch  month  in  our  “House  Journal,” 
the  North  Dakota  Banker. 

Burglary  Insurance  and  Bonds. 

The  committee  having  this  department  of  the 
association  in  charge,  have  gone  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  very  thoroughly  and  conscientiously,  and 
their  report  to  this  convention  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  members. 

Our  records  now  show  that  283  members  of  the 
association  are  writing  burglary  insurance 
through  the  association  office  and  that  $1,753,900 
of  insurance  is  written,  with  annual  premiums 
aggregating  $5,984.74. 

Bank  depository  and  fidelity  bonds  written 
through  the  association  for  the  past  year  amount 
to  $886,165.00  with  premiums  of  $2,201.66. 

Total  commissions  earned  for  the  year.  .  $2,293.77 


Brokerage  to  members  .  1,376.26 

Net  earnings  .  $  917.51 


Officers  of  the  association  recognize  the  fact 
that  only  about  one-third  of  our  members  are 
writing  their  burglary  insurance,  and  a  much 
smaller  percentage  are  writing  bonds  through  the 
association  office,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  various  companies  to  have 
the  business  written  direct.  In  many  (instances 
20  per  cent  'brokerage  is  offered  for  the  business 
if  written  direct,  5  per  cent  more  than  allowed  if 
written  through  the  association.  In  order  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  work  of  the  association  successfully, 
more  funds  are  needed. 

The  necessary  funds  can  only  be  obtained  in 
two  ways:  by  Increasing  dues  or  increasing  the 
earnings  of  the  burglary  insurance  department. 
With  the  loyal  support  of  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  the  earnings  of  the  insurance  department 
could  easily  be  three  times  the  amount  they  now 
are. 

Officers  of  the  association  have  endeavored  to 
make  the  organization  of  practical  benefit  to  the 
banks  of  the  state,  and  in  their  endeavor  to  in- 
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crease  its  usefulness  have  through  the  'burglary 
insurance  committee  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  a  State  Mutual  Burglary  Insurance 
company  to  carry  bank  burglary  linsurance  only. 
Blank  applications  for  insurance  were  recently 
sent  out  to  members  and  about  two  hundred  have 
applied  for  insurance  in  the  proposed  company, 
the  applications  aggregating  very  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  find 
many  members  opposed  to  a  purely  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  and  are  endeavoring  to  figure  out  some  plan 
for  a  guarantee  fund  in  order  that  members  may 
be  fully  protected  duriing  the  period  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  will  be  light  and  premium  receipts 
small. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be  kept  fully 
advised  as  the  negotiations  for  the  organization 
proceed,  and  if  the  organization  lis  completed  it 
will  be  on  a  basis  that  will  fully  justify  members 
in  carrying  their  burglary  insurance  in  it. 

During  the  past  month  the  burglary  insurance 
companies  have  made  a  reduction  in  bank  bur¬ 
glary  insurance  rates  in  North  Dakota  of  20  per 
cent,  which  is  gratifying  and  indicates  the  influ¬ 
ence  the  association  has  had  in  the  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  more  equitable  rate  than  has  been  in  force 
for  the  past  two  years 

This  reduction  in  burglary  insurance  rates 
means  an  annual  saving  of  about  $3,000  to  the 
members  of  the  association,  almost  as  much  as 
the  annual  dues  paid. 


Protective  Department. 

Another  year  has  gone  by  with  no  serious 
losses  to  members  of  the  association,  either  by 
burglary,  defalcation  or  frauds.  Three  attempts 
at  burglary  were  made  during  the  year:  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  burglarize  the  State  Bank  of  Alice,  De¬ 
cember  27th;  the  attempt  to  hold  up  officers  of 
the  Denbigh  State  Bank,  in  February,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  burglarize  the  First  State  Bank  of  Bar¬ 
ton,  May  30.  At  Alice  the  burglars  failed  to  open 
the  safe  but  did  considerable  damage  to  the  safe 
and  building;  in  the  second  case  the  would-be 
“yeggs”  were  overpowered,  landed  in  jail,  and  are 
now  serving  time  in  the  state  penitentiary,  and  in 
the  third  case,  which  had  more  the  ear  marks  of 
the  work  of  professionals,  the  effort  to  open  the 
safe  was  unsuccessful  and  the  robbers,  after  se¬ 
curing  $81  in  loose  change,  made  their  escape 
without  leaving  a  clue. 

Many  cases  of  forgery  and  fraudulent  checks 
have  been  reported  during  the  year,  mostly  checks 
and  drafts  passed  on  customers  of  banks,  and  not 
on  the  banks  themselves. 

Several  important  arrests  and  convictions  were 
made.  The  four  most  notable  were,  that  of  the 
well  known  criminal,  “Gentleman  Joe,”  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  defraud  the  First  National  Bank  of  Far¬ 
go.  A  criminal  apprehended  in  Colorado  for  de¬ 
frauding  the  bank  at  Alice.  W.  R.  Hurst  for 
check  raising  at  Oriska,  and  Mr.  Yoffey  for  pass¬ 
ing  fraudulent  checks  at  Valley  City. 

The  co-operation  of  the  American  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  obtained  in  a  part  of  these  cases 
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SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

The  next  time  a  vacancy  occurs  in  your  bank  by  calling  on  the  old,  reliable 

“WALTERS  SYSTEM” 

They  can  furnish  you  a  highly  recommended  man  of  any  nationality,  with  or  without  investment.  No  cost 

to  the  bank.  Phone,  write  or  wire  your  needs  to 

THE  CHARLES  E.  WALTERS  COMPANY 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


under  the  pro-rating  arrangement  existing  where 
the  member  defrauded  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B. 
A.  as  well  as  of  the  state  association. 

Full  investigations  on  a  number  of  minor  cases 
could  not  be  completed  owiing  to  a  lack  of  funds 

in  the  association. 

Time  Lock  Inspection. 

Mr.  William  J.  Hey  is  still  giving  satisfactory 
service  to  the  association  in  this  department,  and 
the  list  of  members  taking  advantage  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  continues  to  grow.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  locks  were  inspected  and  cleaned  by  him 
during  the  past  year,  and  $265  turned  over  to 
the  association.  He  now  has  in  the  neighborhood 
of  400  banks  on  his  list,  many  having  their  locks 
inspected  only  once  in  two  years  instead  of  annu¬ 
ally. 

Group  Meetings. 

An  effort  was  made  this  year  to  hold  the  group 
meetings  on  consecutive  dates,  or  as  near  such 
as  possible,  and  with  this  in  view  meetings  were 
arranged  for  the  Northwestern  Group  at  Minot, 
May  26;  the  Third  District  Group  at  Fargo,  May 
28;  the  Northeastern  Group  at  Grand  Forks,  May 
29;  the  Missouri  iSlope  Group  at  Mott,  June  3, 
and  the  Fourth  District  Group  at  Wyndmere,  June 
5.  Interesting  and  successful  meetings  were  held 
in  all  the  districts  named  with  the  exception  of 
Wyndmere,  which  meeting  had  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  so  many  members  counted  on  going  by 
auto,  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  set  the  date  for 
a  time  when  Fords  could  safely  be  relied  on  for 
transportation. 

In  order  that  the  splendid  interest  which  has 
developed  in  the  group  meetings  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  I  would  again  recommend  that  a  meeting 
of  group  secretaries  be  held  annually  at  a  con¬ 
venient  time  during  the  winter,  in  order  that  as¬ 
sociation  matters  may  be  thoroughly  discussed  by 
the  secretaries  and  arrangements  for  the  group 
meetings  perfected. 

Executive  Council  Meetings. 

The  usual  meetings  of  the  council  were  held 
during  the  year.  The  first  one  was  the  meeting 
held  at  the  close  of  the  convention  at  Grand 
Forks,  at  which  time  Mr.  R.  S.  Adams,  retiring 
president,  was  elected  chaiirman  of  the  council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  matters  of  a  routine 
nature  disposed  of. 


The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  commercial 
club  rooms  in  Fargo,  January  24,  and  a  great 
deal  of  important  business  transacted.  The  pro¬ 
posed  new  constitution  and  by-laws  were  read  and 
discussed.  Taxation  matters  were  discussed  and 
the  organization  of  a  State  Burglary  ’Insurance 
company  considered. 

Your  secretary  was  engaged  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  business  of  the  association,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  purchase  furniture  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  office  as  soon  as  practicable. 

School  Savings  Banks. 

During  the  past  year  an  active  campaign  has 
been  carried  on  to  establish  the  school  savings 
bank  in  the  schools  of  North  Dakota.  The  effort 
has  met  with  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
state  and  with  members  of  the  association,  and  a 
large  number  of  school  savings  banks  have  'been 
established  or  are  in  course  of  organization. 

A  representative  of  the  association  has  attended 
the  principal  meetings  of  school  superintendents 
and  teachers  held  during  the  summer  in  order  to 
fully  explain  the  school  savings  bank  system,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  association  in  this  line  will  no 
doubt  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  state  in  linstilling 
systematic  habits  of  saving  and  thrift  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  children. 

The  North  Dakota  Banker. 

The  publication’  of  the  association’s  monthly 
journal  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year 
and  many  appreciative  letters  have  been  received 
at  the  secretary’s  office  indicating  that  members 
find  the  journal  of  value. 

The  paper  has  reached  members  each  month 
free  if  expense,  and  a  slight  profit  has  accrued  to 
the  association  besides  the  saving  of  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  in  getting  information  to  members 
which  lit  was  formerly  necessary  to  send  by  bul¬ 
letin. 

This  year  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  published  in  the  August  number 
of  the  journal,  in  place  of  in  a  bound  volume, 
which  will  result  ip  a  further  considerable  sav¬ 
ing. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
were  as  follows: 
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— Receipts — 

For  dues  634  members  at  $5.00  each. ..  .$3,170.00 
For  dues  65  members  at  $10.00  each....  650.00 


For  dues  8  members  at  $2.00  each....  16.00 

Commissions,  'burglary  insurance  and 

bonds .  917.51 

Time  lock  department  .  265.00 

North  Dakota  Banker  .  623.95 

Refund,  Miss  Nymon  .  8.25 

Refund,  Burns  Detective  Agency .  4.36 


Total  receipts  . $5,655.07 

— Disbursements — 

Attorney  fees  . $  150.00 

Convention  expenses  .  460.49 

Printing  and  supplies .  960.43 

Postage,  telephone,  telegraph,  etc .  450.46 

Protective  department  .  121.41 

Salaries .  1,727.75 

Committees  and  travel .  571.75 

Time  lock  department .  42.15 

Secretaries’  organization  .  20.00 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States .  30.00 

Currency  conference,  Minneapolis  .  36.48 

Improved  Seed  Growers’  association .  15.00 

Office  rent  .  60.00 

Sundries .  51.30 


Total  disbursements  . $4,697.22 

Receipts  over  disbursements . $  957.85 

In  Conclusion. 


The  secretary  again  wishes  to  thank  members 
of  the  association  for  the  many  kindnesses  and 
words  of  encouragement  which  have  gone  far 
to  make  his  duties  a  pleasure  during  the  past 
year.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  MACFADDEN,  Secretary. 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  June  16th.  1914. 


REPORT  OF  H.  E.  SOX,  TREASURER. 

From  June  16,  1913,  to  September  1,  1913. 


General  Fund. 

June  16,  to  balance  on  hand . $  879.13 

To  transfer  from  commission  fund .  500.00 


$1,379.13 

Warrants  paid  . . .  952.44 


Balance  to  J.  R.  Carley,  treasurer . $  » 26.69 

* 

Protective  Fund. 

June  16,  to  balance  on  hand . $  56.21 

To  transfer  from  commission  fund .  451.53 


Balance  to  J.  R.  Carley,  treasurer . $  507.77 

Time  Lock  Fund. 

June  16,  to  balance  on  hand . $  750.00 

Balance  to  J.  R.  Carley,  treasurer .  750.00 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER,  J.  R.  CARLEY. 

To  the  Executive  Council  and  Members  of  the 
North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  from  September  1st,  1913,  to  June 
15th,  1914: 


General  Fund. 

1913. 

Sept.  9,  received  from  H.  E.  Sox,  ex-treas¬ 


urer . $  426.69 

Sept.  9,  received  from  secretary .  800.00 

Sept.  12,  received  from  secretary .  500.00 

Sept.  26,  received  from  secretary .  600.00 

Sept.  26,  received  from  Miss  Nymon .  8.25 

Oct.  17,  received  from  secretary .  800.00 

Dec.  3,  received  from  secretary .  500.00 

1914. 

Jan.  5,  received  from  secretary .  300.00 

Jan.  14,  received  from  secretary .  300.00 

April  3,  received  from  secretary .  9.00 

April  6,  received  from  secretary .  12.00 

April  28,  received  from  secretary .  6.00 

June  3,  received  from  secretary .  9.00 


Warrants  paid  . $3,990.42 

June  15,  1914,  balance  on  hand  280.52 


$4,270.94  $4,270.94 

Time  Lock  Fund. 

1913. 

Sept.  9,  received  from  H.  E.  Sox,  ex-treas¬ 
urer . $  750.00 

1914. 

Feb.  27,  received  from  secretary .  150.00 

April  28,  received  from  secretary .  50.00 

June  3,  received  from  secretary .  65.00 


Warrant  paid  . $  42.15 

June  15,  1914,  balance  on  hand  972.85 


$1,015.00  $1,015.00 

Protective  Fund. 

1913. 

Sept.  9,  received  from  H.  E.  Sox,  ex-treas¬ 
urer . . . $  507.77 

1914. 

March  10,  received  from  secretary .  4.36 

June  6,  received  from  secretary .  917.51 


Warrants  paid  . $  121.41 

June  15,  1914,  balance  on  hand  1,308.23 


$1,429.64  $1,429.64 

Total  Amount  of  Funds  on  Hand,  June  15,  1914. 

General  fund  . $  280.52 

Time  lock  fund .  972.85 

Protective  fund  .  1,308.23 


$2,561.60 

I  am  very  sorry  to  announce  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Ad¬ 
ams  of  Lisbon,  the  past  president  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  is  not  here  to  read  his  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  executive  council,  but  his  report  is 
here,  and  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Macfadden  to  read  that 
report 

Mr.  Macfadden  read  the  report  of  the  executive 
council. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  during  the  past  year,  I  take  pleasure  in 
making  the  following  brief  report: 

Two  meetings  of  the  council  were  held  during 
the  year.  One  at  the  close  of  the  convention  at 
Grand  Forks,  and  the  mid-winter  meeting  at  the 
Commercial  club  rooms  in  Fargo,  January  24. 
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At  the  meeting  in  Grand  Forks,  only  routine 
business  was  considered  by  the  council.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  elected  chairman  of  the  council 
at  that  meeting.  Mr.  J.  R.  Carley  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Grand  Forks  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1913,  and 
Mr.  Mac-fadden  was  re-elected  secretary. 

At  the  mid-winter  meeting  held  in  Fargo,  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  a  very  full  attendance  of  the  council  was 
had  and  the  entire  day  was  spent  in  considering 
matters  of  importance  to  the  association.  The 
proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
was  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed.  This 
matter  will  come  up  for  final  action  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  The  secretary  was  authorized  to  take  out 
membership  for  the  association  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  council,  I  was  elected  coun¬ 
selor  to  represent  the  association  at  meetings  of 
the  Chamber.  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Weiser  and  Mr. 
Barron  were  elected  delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Chamber.  Bank  taxation  matters 
and  bank  burglary  insurance  were  considered,  and 
the  secretary  was  authorized  to  instruct  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  taxation  to  again  meet  with  the  state 
board  of  equalizaion  and  make  one  more  effort  to 
arrive  at  some  equitable  solution  of  the  taxation 
of  the  banks  of  the  state.  In  burglary  insurance 
matters,  the  committee  on  burglary  insurance  re¬ 
ported  progress  in  the  organization  of  a  state 
mutual  company,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  bank 
burglary  insurance  for  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  committee  was  given  further  time  to 
consider  such  arrangements  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  matter  of  the  organization  of  school  savings 
banks  in  the  schools  of  the  state  was  considered 
and  the  schoql  savings  bank  committee  requested 
to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  along  this  line. 

The  executive  committee  would  recommend 
that  a  permanent  committee  on  Thrift  be  appoint¬ 
ed  at  this  meeting,  in  order  that  the  school  sav¬ 
ings  bank  idea  and  other  work  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  state  the  absolute 
necessity  of  persistent  and  systematic  habits  of 
economy  and  saving  may  be  carried  on. 

Your  committee  would  also  recommend  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  by-laws  as  to  a  slight  increase  in  the 
annual  dues  of  the  association  that  the  work  of 
the  organization  may  be  enlarged,  especially  in 
the  protective  department,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  association  increased. 

When  the  finances  of  the  association  are  in 
condition  to  do  so  we  would  recommend  that  suit¬ 
able  prizes  be  offered  annually  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  state  for  essays  and  results  in  such 
contests  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  ad¬ 
visable  by  the  various  standing  committees  in  the 
association. 

At  the  mid-winter  meeting  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  our  secretary  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  the  association,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  we  would  recommend  that  suitable 
furniture  be  purchased  and  a  permanent  office  be 
fitted  up  for  the  secretary  and  for  a  meeting  place 
for  the  various  committees,  and  where  we  may  ac¬ 
cumulate  such  documents  and  statistics  as  are  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  character. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  S.  ADAMS,  Chairman. 


The  President:  You  have  all  heard  the  report, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  matters  I  shall  not  open  it 
for  discussion  at  the  present  time,  but  if  there 
is  anything  that  you  want  to  bring  up,  opportuni¬ 
ty  will  be  given  later  to  discuss  such  points  as 
you  might  wish  tp  We  will  now  listen  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Phelan,  chairman  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee,  of  Bowman,  North  Dakota.  (Ap¬ 
plause). 

REPORT  OF  MR.  PHELAN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  was 
down  to  Washington  not  long  ago  on  regional  bank 
matters.  No  matter  how  prominent  a  man  might 
be,  before  Iip  started  in  to  talk  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  told  him  that  they  didn’t  want  to  hear 
him  unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  I  was 
there  and  he  told  me  the  same  thing,  and  I  told 
him  I  wasn’t  there  as  a  volunteer:  I  was  there 
on  invitation.  A  good  deal  like  the  Kentucky  gen¬ 
tleman  when  he  Avas  asked  by  the  lady  who  was 
his  hostess  if  he  liked  whiskey.  He  said,  “Madam, 
is  this  an  inquiry  or  an  invitation?”  (Laughter). 
I  told  Mr.  MaAdoo  that  I  thought  I  had  something 
to  say  after  I  got  over  being  scared  to  death : 
and  that  is  about  the  way  I  feel  now,  but  I  have 
got  most  of  it  written  down,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  give  you  so  much  of  my  own  as  I  am  of  good 
old  Emerson;  and  to  start  as  I  have  it  written: 

When  the  honorable  secretary  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  informed  me  recently  that  I  was  expected  to 
make  a  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
legislation  to  this  convention,  I  wrote  him  there 
was  nothing  locally  to  report  for  the  past  year. 

I  felt  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  listener  this  year, 
for  there  is  so  much  to  learn. 

Akin  to  Emerson,  who  in  his  journal  of  1847 
speaks  of  the  avarice  with  which  he  looks  at  the 
Insurance  Office  and  his  longing  to  be  admitted 
to  hear  the  gossip  of  the  notables  of  the  village 
there:  “For  an  hour  to  be  invisible  and  hear  the 
best  informed  men  retail  their  information  he 
would  pay  great  prices,  but  every  company  dis¬ 
solves  at  his  approach.  He  so  eager  and  they  so 
coy  *  * 

But  here  I  am  to  tell  about  how  to  legislate,  and 
for  what  to  legislate,  when  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  minimum  of  legislation — even  to  the  dis¬ 
appearing  point. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  legislation,  and 
nothing  that  has  been  legislated  on  has  caused 
more  interest  or  concern  or  fears,  or  hopes,  than 
the  regional  bank  legislation,  and  you  don’t  need 
to  believe  me  unless  you  want  to,  but  aside  from 
the  regional  bank  legislation  strengthening  the  re¬ 
putable  institutions  as  they  now  exist,  you  need 
look  for  nothing  from  it  in  the  way  of  unlimited 
loans,  unrestricted  credit,  and  everything  else 
that  goes  to  harm  the  communities  in  which  you 
live.  The  regicyial  bank  matter  and  all  the  legis¬ 
lation  that  has  come  from  it,  as  I  view  it,  simply 
makes  it  possible  for  existing  banks  and  existing 
reserve  agents  to  put  up  their  securities  and  get 
currency  in  place  of  them  to  meet  the  every-dav 
needs  of  commercial  and  banking  life. 

If  you  will  go  down  to  Chicago  and  go  east  of 
Chicago  they  won’t  have  to  tell  you  how  things 
are.  You  will  feel  it  in  the  air,  and  I  will  tell 
you,  it  is  rotten.  And  what  you  want  to  do  and 
what  I  wai\t  to  do,  if  I  can,  with  the  magnificent 
crops  in  sight,  with  the  animation  of  expected 
hope,  don’t  let  any  money  go  except  to  the  people 
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you  know  are  going  to  pay  it  back  when  it  is  due. 
You  have  all  got  as  many  notes  that  you  know 
can’t  be  paid  when  due  as  you  can  take  care  of. 
If  that  policy  is,  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
servatism  in  the  regional  bank  matter,  the  re¬ 
gional  bank  of  the  Ninth  district,  I  believe,  will 
be  the  best  managed  in  the  United  States,  most 
conservatively  managed,  and  will  do  more  good 
for  the  country  and  do  what  the  wisest  men  In¬ 
tended  should  be  done. 

You  will  find  a  lot  of  people  you  know  every¬ 
where,  who,  when  a  machine  is  running  right, 
when  an  auto  is  running  right,  are  not  satisfied 
until  they  monkey  with  it,  until  some  part  is  cre¬ 
ating  more  friction  that  even  oil  can’t  overcome. 
I  believe  there  are  individuals  in  the  Bankers’ 
Association  of  North  Dakota  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  association  has  been  managed 
— but  it  couldn’t  be  managed  any  way  without 
their  wanting  to  make  some  unlooked-for  change. 
A  bank  is  like  any  other  good  machine,  and  when 
you  have  got  it  going  right,  leave  it  alone.  Get 
all  the  miles  out  of  it  you  can.  Now,  commenting 
on  legislation: 

Last  week  I  read  with  the  usual  thirst  for 
knowledge  the  talk  of  President  Wilson  to  the 
newspaper  'men  on  contemplated  trust  legislation, 
and  when  I  had  it,  I  felt  as  usual  with  the  Wilson¬ 
ian  productions  regarding  the  New  Freedom  and 
things  like  that. 

“I  drank  at  thy  fountains  false  waters  of  thirst,” 
and  T  still  thirsted.  Emerson  says,  “The  learned 
and  the  studious  of  thought  have  no  monopoly  of 
wisdom,  their  violence  of  direction  in  some  degree 
disqualifies  them  to  think  truly.” 

Mr.  Wilson  speaks  of  business  men  acting  as 
men  liable  to  undergo  an  uncertain  operation. 

How  can  business  men  help  feeling  that  way, 
with  a  continuous  warfare  on  everything  that  has 
been  successful  with  an  idea  of  digging  up  from 
somewhere  a  tribe  of  elusive  beings  who  may  do 
business  and  sacrifice  all  individual  effort  without 
the  experience  or  chastening  influence  of  profit 
and  loss? 

Our  good  president  comes  under  Plato’s  desig¬ 
nation,  ‘Where  poets  utter  great  and  wise  things 
which  they  do  not  themselves  understand.” 

When  reading  Wilson’s  several  volumes  of  The 
History  of  the  American  People,  the  New  Free¬ 
dom,  and  other  productions,  with  all  his  want  of 
understanding,  his  lack  of  primitive  wisdom,  his 
scholarship  without  the  scholar’s  insight  into  the 
heart  of  things.  I  turn  to  my  beloved  Emerson 
for  sustenance  and  read  things  like  these. 

For  instance,  ‘‘The  costly  charm  of  the  ancient 
tragedy  and  indeed  of  all  old  literature  is  that 
the  persons  speak  simply — speak  as  persons  who 
have  great  good  sense  without  knowing  it,  before 
yet  the  reflective  habit  has  become  the  predomi¬ 
nant  habit  of  the  mind.” 

Here  is  another  suggestion  from  Emerson: 

‘‘Here  is  all  Boston — all  railroads,  all  manufac¬ 
turers  and  trade,  in  the  head  of  this  well  known 
merchant  at  my  side  *  *  *.  Here  is  Agassiz 

with  his  theory  of  anatomy  and  nature,  I  am  in 
his  chamber  and  I  do  not  know  what  question  to 
put  *  *  *.  Here  is  all  Fourier  in  Brisbane’s 

head,  all  language  in  Kraitzer’s;  all  Swedenbourg 
in  Reed’s;  all  the  revolution  in  old  Adam’s  head; 
all  modern  Europe  and  America  in  John  Quincy 
Adams’,  and  I  cannot  appropriate  a  fragment  of 


all  their  experience  *  *  *.  Now  if  I  could  cast 

a  spell  on  this  man  at  my  side,  and  see  his  pic¬ 
tures,  without  his  intervention  or  organs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  lesson  turn  the  spell  on  another, 
lift  up  the  cover  of  another  hive  and  see  the  cells 
and  suck  the  honey  *  *  *  :  they  were  not  the 

poorer,  and  I  the  richer.” 

Now  we  can  return  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  read 
again  where  the  diagnosis  has  progressed  to  a 
point  where  “no  capital  operation  was  necessary,” 
and  this,  mind  you,  after  many  railroads  have  not 
only  lost  their  appendices  but  livers  and  lights 
as  well.  The  Claflins  only  lost  a  million  or  more 
when  the  tariff  changed  and  things  like  that. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  slump  since  Claflin 
failed  for  I  think  only  around  $43,000,000.  If  your 
constitution  is  strong  enough  you  can  stand  the 
operation,  if  not,  you  can’t,  and  there  you  are. 

No  harm  done,  of  course;  but  from  the  tariff 
standpoint  it  was  not  only  the  effect  of  what  they 
lost  in  the  tariff,  but  those  people  bought  millions 
on  millions  of  foreign  goods  and  they  loaded  up 
on  them — and,  mind  you,  I  don’t  say  it  is  a  fact, 
because  I  haven’t  the  evidence — but  I  feel  it,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  merchants  in  our  own  community — 
they  had  to  pay  for  them,  or  give  their  notes. 
They  haven’t  been  able  to  sell  the  goods.  You  will 
find  last  year  in  North  Dakota  the  merchants  load¬ 
ed  up  with  a  winter  stock  of  goods.  It  came  on  a 
mild  winter,  and  they  have  got  their  winter  stocks 
yet.  You  want  to  look  out  and  not  lend  them  any 
money  until  they  sell  their  winter  stocks. 

In  the  meantime,  Brother  Wilson  resembles  our 
beloved  Teddy,  who,  returning  from  the  bear  hunt 
in  1907,  began  shooting  off  the  fire  arms  of  his 
eloquence  in  the  public  highway  when  all  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  hospital  needed  quiet  and  repose. 

Now  we  come  to  the  ideal  climax  of  Brother 
Wilson’s  desire,  viz.:  To  send  us  to  bed  so  we 
can  get  up  in  the  morning  and  always  know  just 
what  is  going  to  happen  next. 

I  worked  about  machinery  and  the  railroads  for 
twenty-three  years  of  my  life,  I  have  borne  the 
proud  title  of  master  mechanic,  but  I  have  a  lo.t 
yet  to  learn  about  machinery.  It  is  ever  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mechanics  and  designing  engineers  to 
to  make  machinery  as  near  fool-proof  as  possible 
in  operation.  I  am  afraid  Brother  Wilson  is  like 
an  engineer  I  worked  for:  He  was  an  Irish  Can¬ 
adian  and  a  bachelor  and  a  lad-ies’  man.  I  asked 
him  one  day  why  he  did  not  get  married?  He 
said:  “Well,  I  will  tell  you.  The  girls  I  would  have 
won’t  have  me,  and  the  girls  that  would  have  me, 
the  devil  wouldn’t  have.”  He  wanted  a  woman 
“who  would  look  just  as  good  in  the  morning  get¬ 
ting  up  as  she  did  going  to  bed  at  night.” 

What  an  idle  dream!  (Laughter). 

Our  good  president  has  an  organized  mind  like 
a  deep  and  narrow  canyon  in  the  mountains,  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  “the  man  with  the  hoe”  can  get 
nothing  out  of  it. 

President  Harrison  remarked,  when  Cleveland 
succeeded  him,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  welcome 
in  his  attempt  to  drive  his  team  of  wild  horses. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  had  the  broken  animals  from 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  and  he  has  handled  them 
fairly  well,  but  what  of  the  Nomads  that  we  read 
of  in  history,  who  “were  the  terror  of  all  those 
whom  the  soil  or  the  advantages  of  a  market  had 
induced  to  build  towns.”  Further  on  we  read, 
“The  pastoral  nations  were  needy  and  hungry  to 
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desperation;  and  this  intellectual  nomadism  in  its 
excess  bankrupts  the  mind  through  the  dissipation 
of  power  on  a  miscellany  of  objects.” 

I  don’t  know  whether  Emerson  had  an  eye  to 
our  time  or  not,  when  he  said,  “The  cramping  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  hard  formalist  on  a  young  child  in  de¬ 
pressing  its  spirits  and  courage,  paralyzing  the 
understanding,  and  that  without  producing  indig¬ 
nation,  but  only  fear  and  obedience,  and  even 
much  sympathy  with  the  tyranny.” 

Now,  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

Here  is  another:  “In  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  after  t.ho  nrmv  had  crossed  the  River  Tele¬ 
boas  in  Armenia,  there  fell  much  snow,  and  the 
troops  lay  miserably  on  the  ground  covered  with 
it.  But  Xenophan  arose  naked  and  taking  an  ax 
began  to  split  wood,  whereupon  others  rose  and 
did  the  like.” 

“Throughout,  his  army  exists  a  boundless  lib¬ 
erty  of  speech.  They  quarrel  for  plunder,  they 
wrangle  with  the  generals  on  each  new  order,  and 
Xenophan  is  as  sharp  tongued  as  any,  and  sharper 
tongued  than  most,  and  so  gives  as  good  as  he 
gets.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  a  gang  of 
great  boys,  with  such  a  code  of  honor  and  such 
lax  discipline  as  great  boys  have.” 

“God  may  forgive  sins  but  awkwardness  has  no 
forgiveness  in  heaven  or  earth.” 

Now  I  think  we  had  better  return  from  ancient 
history  and  Washington  City  back  to  North  Da¬ 
kota,  where  we  have  a  hg,bit  of  conducting  affairs 
according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

We  have  recently  had  a  state  wide  primary  elec¬ 
tion  where  the  people  exercised  their  judgment, 
and  in  the  main  it  was  very  good  judgment  they 
exercised. 

I  asked  a  banker  ip  Chicago  recently  why  a 
great  state  like  Illinois  allowed  such  rotten  condi¬ 
tions  relating  to  private  banks  and  the  recent 
failure  of  the  so  called  Lorimer  banks.  As  I  re¬ 
member  his  explanation,  it  was  to  the  effect  .that 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  loose  and  crim¬ 
inal  methods  actually  occupied  seats  i  1  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  dominated  that  body.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  the  banking  laws  of  Illinois  are  all 
right  if  properly  enforced. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
wireless  or  subterranean  connections  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  stale  auditor. 

We  read  in  ancient  history  that  “Julius  Caesar 
chose  the  law  as  a  means  of  rising  in  the  world. 
Though  of  ancient  family  he  was  not  rich.  He 
must  make  money  by  his  profession  or  he  must 
borrow  it  if  he  would  secure  office.” 

Anyway,  he  had  borrowed  one  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  before  he  held  office.  “He 
was  a  bold  political  gambler  and  played  for  high 
stakes.” 

Lorimer,  I  guess,  in  his  own  mind  was  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  only  went  Julius  Caesar  a  million 
or  so  better,  but  Lorimer  started  banks  and  used 
the  money  of  the  toilers,  the  widows  and  other 
disciples  of  frugality. 

In  North  Dakota,  on  the  other  hand,  a  former 
public  official  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  a  tech¬ 
nical  shortage  of  fifty  odd  dollars, — rather  ex¬ 
tremely  exacting  in  light  of  historical  politics. 

“March  without  the  people,”  said  a  French  dep¬ 
uty  from  the  Tribune,  “and  you  march  into  the 
night.” 


Your  New  York  Account 

With  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  the  new 
banking  system  will  have  been 
definitely  established. 

The  wise  provisions  of  the  new 
law  should  stimulate  the  business 
of  our  entire  country. 

We  believe  that  the  uncertainty 
which  formerly  prevailed  has  largely 
disappeared  and  that  a  period  of  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  is  before  us. 

Will  this  not  mean  an  increase 
in  your  dealings  with  all  centers, 
particularly  New  York  City? 

We  will  be  glad  to  submit  a 
definite  proposition  for  handling 
your  New  York  account. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  $  30,000,000 

Total  Resources  over  -  200,000,000 


Regarding  prospective  legislation  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  where  the  association  is  interested,  it  is  up 
to  the  members  individually  and  collectively  to 
heal  the  wounds,  prevent  disease,  work  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  the  recent  campaign  an  issue  was  made  on 
the  lawful  rate  of  interest  and  also  the  subject 
of  taxation.  The  people  have  spoken,  and  will 
speak  again  in  November. 

In  my  opinion  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  borrower,  as  the  question 
whether  he  can  get  the  money  or  not  when  he 
needs  it.  And  1  believe  all  people  who  borrow 
money  realize  that  fact,  and  the  minority  who  agi¬ 
tate  for  changed  conditions  on  that  subject  will 
find  that  the  people  who  borrow  will  finally  de¬ 
cide  the  matter  and  they  will  decide  it  right- 

Reformers  are  always  necessary  in  politics  and 
elsewhere,  to  keep  up  healthy  circulation  and  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  honesty  and  the  art  of 
self  defense. 

According  to  Emerson,  “Every  reform  was  once 
a  private  opinion.” 

“Every  law  which  the  state  enacts  indicates  a 
fact  in  human  nature,” 

“The  difference  between  men  is  their  principle 
of  association.” 

“Through  the  bruteness  and  toughness  of  mat¬ 
ter  a  subtle  spirit  bends  all  things  to  its  own 
will.” 

“Through  all  the  kingdoms  ol*  organized  life 
the  eternal  unity.” 
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WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS 


“Nature  is  an  endless  combination  and  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  very  few  laws,” — and  that  is  the  granite 
I  stand  on  in  everyday  laws. 

“A  great  licentiousness  treads  on  the  heels  of 
a  reformation.”  “How  many  times  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  the  Luther  of  the  day  had  to  la¬ 
ment  the  decay  of  piety  in  his  own  household.” 

“  ‘Doctor,’  said  his  wife  to  Martin  Luther  one 
day,  ‘how  is  it  while  subject  to  papacy  we  prayed 
so  often  and  with  such  fervor,  whilst  now  we  pray 
with  the  utmost  coldness  and  very  seldom?’” 

Does  this  not  represent  the  before  and  after 
taking  office  by  the  average  reformer? 

Can  1  inspire  you  “to  attain  and  maintain  that 
lofty  sight  where  facts  yield  their  secret  sence?” 

Can  you  not  feel  that  the  “cumulative  values 
of  long  residence  are  the  restraints  on  the  itiner¬ 
acy  of  the  present  day?” 

I  have  lived  within  or  about  the  borders  of 
North  Dakota  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  I  am 
not  a  candidate  nor  possessed  of  any  desire  to 
hold  political  office,  but  1  am  ready  to  help  at  all 
times  those  who  sincerely  and  intelligently  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

“I  ain’t  strong  for  either  the  peepul  or  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  tliet  makes  a  akful  lot  o’  noise  while 
tehy’s  working,”  observed  Mrs.  Jonathan  Hep, 
“becuz  tliey’s  gen’rully  the  kind  thet  don’t  never 
get  annywheres  without  breakin’  down.” 

“Who  seeks  a  treasury  must  not  speak.” 

“The  whole  of  heraldry  and  of  chivalry  is  in 
courtesy.  A  man  of  fine  manners  shall  pronounce 
your  name  with  all  the  ornament  that  titles  of 
nobility  could  ever  add.” 

Please  try  it  on  your  customers,  and  unfair 
legislation  will  not  be  your  portion. 

(Great  applause). 

The  President:  We  will  next  listen  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Burglary  Insurance  and 
Bonds,  Mr.  H.  P.  Beckwith,  chairman,  of  Fargo. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BURGLARY 
INSURANCE  AND  BONDS  OF  THE  N.  D. 

BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

During  the  past  year  your  committee  has  been 
quite  busy.  The  committee  held  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  shortly  after  the  Grand  Forks  convention  and 
carefully  went  over  the  situation,  particularly  as 
to  the  matter  of  burglary  insurance  and  rates 
charged  our  members  by  the  surety  companies, 
and  also  relative  to  the  contract  that  we  have  with 
the  National  Surety  company. 


The  full  committee  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  circularize  our  en¬ 
tire  membership  through  the  secretary’s  office  re¬ 
garding  the  feasibility  of  organizing  a  mutual  bur¬ 
glary  insurance  company,  and  get  an  expression 
from  our  members  if  they  would  support  such  com¬ 
pany  if  organized. 

Accordingly,  on  August  1  a  circular  with  a  blank 
for  return  was  sent  out  to  all  members.  We  re¬ 
ceived  426  replies,  of  which  396  were  favorable, 
24  were  interested  but  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  project  before  giving  it  their  support,  and  6 
absolutely  refused.  We  consider  this  a  mighty 
good  record  as  it  showed  conclusively  that  our 
members  were  back  of  the  committee  in  their 
work. 

Armed  with  these  replies,  two  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Early  and  the  writer,  went  to  Minnea¬ 
polis  and  met  with  representatives  from  the  states 
of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  and 
talked  over  the  burglary  insurance  situation  as  a 
whole.  Wisconsin  has  a  going  mutual  company. 
South  Dakota  has  it  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Early  and  myself  also  had  a  conference  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Surety  company  and 
made  it  plain  just  what  we  proposed  to  do,  and 
having  nearly  400  favorable  replies  to  our  propo¬ 
sition,  were  in  a  position  to  insist  on  something 
being  done  relative  to  the  readjustment  of  the 
rates,  as  to  reclassification  covering  the  state  of 
North  Dakota.  The  National  Surety  people  agreed 
to  give  the  matter  attention,  but  did  not  do  so  at 
that  time,  so  the  matter  dragged  along  until  this 
early  spring,  when  we  were  advised  by  the  east¬ 
ern  surety  companies  that  our  appeal  for  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  classifications  had  been  denied,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

It  was  then  up  to  the  committee  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  so  another  meeting  was  called  at  which 
Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Paul  Adams,  Mr.  Neirling,  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden  and  the  writer  were  present.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  thoroughly  gone  over  and  it  was  decided 
to  incorporate  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  North 
Dakota  Bankers’  Mutual  Casualty  Company,  and 
send  out  applications  to  our  members  to  see  how 
much  business  could  be  secured,  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  North  Dakota  law  in  organizing 
mutual  companies  to  have  at  least  100  signed  ap¬ 
plications,  carrying  not  less  than  $200,000  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  have  received,  today,  145  signed  applications 
for  a  total  amount  of  $799,000  insurance.  We  also 
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received  several  letters  and  communications  from 
owners  and  managers  of  what  is  known  as  line 
banks,  stating  that  they  would  support  the  propo¬ 
sition  and  give  the  company  their  business,  so  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  it  is  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  complete  the  organization,  we  could  start  in 
with  easily  200  applications. 

(Your  committee  made  a  report  to  the  executive 
council  at  their  winter  meeting,  which  covered 
the  ground  of  what  the  committee  had  been  doing 
up  to  that  date.  The  matter  was  discussed  some¬ 
what,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council,  except  a  recommendation  that  the 
committee  continue  to  work  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  and  report  further  progress  at  this  con¬ 
vention.) 

We  have  had  conferences  with  our  attorney  and 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  are  drawn  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  ready 
for  signature,  naming  the  following  gentlemen  as 
incorporators:  Messrs.  Early,  Adams,  Neirling, 
Crawford,  McDowell,  Macfadden  and  Beckwith. 
These  have  not  yet  been  signed  up  nor  the  char¬ 
ter  applied  for,  for  the  reason  that  your  commit¬ 
tee  was  confronted  with  three  propositions: 

(1)  The  matter  of  re-insurance.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  is  organized  on  a  mutual  basis  it  is  not  pru¬ 
dent  in  the  eyes  of  your  committee  foi  this  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  mutual  company,  to  carry  more  than 
half  of,  say  $5,000  risk,  and  in  taking  applications 
for  business  most  of  our  banks  wanted  at  least  a 
$5,000  policy,  consequently  we  must  arrange  to 
care  for  this  business  and  re-insure  the  other  half. 

The  big  eastern  companies  at  first  refused  to 


take  re-insurance  from  a  mutual  company,  but  just 
before  coming  to  this  meeting,  I  have  had  assur¬ 
ances  and  correspondence  with  local  representa¬ 
tives  in  Fargo  "of  one  of  the  big  eastern  casualty 
companies,  capitalized  at  a  million  dollars,  that 
will  consider  re-insuring  one-half  of  our  business. 
In  other  words,  they  want  our  mutual  company  to 
carry  one-half  of  the  risk  and  they  will  carry  the 
other  half.  We,  of  course,  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  board  rates  for  this  re-insurance. 

We  have  also  assurances  from  the  Wisconsin 
Bankers’  Mutual  Casualty  Company  that  they  will 
consider  re-insuring  a  certain  portion  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  just  and  equitable  basis.  This  is  grati¬ 
fying,  and  now  places  us  in  a  position  to  go  ahead 
if  deemed  advisable  by  this  convention  as  far  as 
re-insuring  our  over  lines  is  concerned. 

(2)  As  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  mutual 
companies,  the  state  law  under  which  the  com¬ 
pany  can  be  organized  permits  the  collection  of 
the  full  premium  when  the  policies  are  issued  and 
if  said  premiums  are  not  enough  to  pay  the  losses 
incurred  in  any  one  year,  a  further  assessment  of 
an  amount  equal  to  said  annual  premium  can  be 
levied  against  each  policy  holder  and  that  is  all. 
In  other  words,  in  incorporating  this  company  un¬ 
der  the  mutual  plan,  it  is  the  idea  of  your  incor¬ 
porators  to  collect  the  regular  board  or  classified 
rate  as  now  issued  in  annual  payments,  collecting 
the  full  rate  for  the  first  year  and  then  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  case  the  business  was  profit¬ 
able  to  return  to  each  policy  holder  their  pro¬ 
rata  share  of  the  unearned  premium,  or  else  turn 
the  same  into  a  surplus  fund  to  be  held  for  future 
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contingencies.  This  would  be  on  a  purely  mutual 
basis,  but,  getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  a  million  insurance  would  be  about 
$3.35  a  thousand.  Some  banks  would  be  more 
and  some  would  be  less,  but  this  would  bring  us 
in  an  income  on  a  million  insurance  of  $3,350. 
Now,  the  expense  incurred  in  running  the  irgan- 
ization  would  not  be  great  as  it  would  be  done  in 
the  secretary’s  office  and  probably  the  hiring  of 
an  additional  clerk  and  stationery  would  be  ail 
the  expense  incurred. 

This  small  income  from  premiums  received  is 
not  sufficient  protection  in  the  eyes  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  our  policy  holders,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  some  sort  of  a  guarantee  fund  or 
bond  to  protect  the  risks  for  three  or  four  years 
until  the  company  is  under  way  and  a  reasonable 
surplus  created.  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  250 
banks  put  up  $100  each,  making  a  guarantee  fund 
of  $25,000,  which  money  was  deposited  back  in 
each  individual  bank,  $100  per  bank,  and  a  time 
certificate  taken  for  the  same.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  a  guarantee  fund  of  this  amount 
for  this  proposed  company,  but  a  fund  of  $10,000 
would  be  sufficient  in  view  of  the  loss  ratio  and 
experience  table  for  the  past  ten  years  in  this 
state.  Under  certain  conditions  our  local  surety 
companies  would  issue  a  guarantee  bond,  general¬ 
ly  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  and  make  a  nominal 
charge  for  the  same. 

(3)  The  matter  of  rates  and  classifications.  As 
many  of  you  know,  this  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
named  Keating  of  New  York  city,  who  represents 
the  Casualty  Association  of  America,  which  han¬ 
dles  all  burglary  business  and  most  all  of  the 
companies  are  members  of  this  association,  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  but  one  rate  and  one  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Evidently  the  matter  of  our  mutual  organization 
has  gone  abroad  to  this  association  and  they  dis¬ 
like  to  part  with  the  very  profitable  business  they 
have  had  in  North  Dakota,  for,  on  June  10th,  Sec¬ 
retary  Macfadden’s  office  was  notified  of  the  re¬ 
duction  by  the  Surety  Association  of  a  flat  rate 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  premiums  for  North 
Dakota,  a  saving  of  about  $3,500  annually  to  our 
members.  I  am  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
insurance  committee  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member,  that 
North  Dakota  is  the  only  state  thus  favored  with 
this  reduction,  so  you  can  see  that  this  committee 
has  accomplished  something  this  year,  even  if  we 
do  not  go  ahead  and  organize  the  mutual  com¬ 
pany  as  outlined. 

It  is  not  that  this  committee,  you  officers,  or 
your  members  have  any  fight  or  bones  to  pick 
with  the  burglary  insurance  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  North  Dakota,  that  this  matter  has  been 
given  such  serious  and  vigorous  consideration,  but 
the  proposition  is  here:  As  stated  before,  the  bur¬ 
glary  insurance  rates  are  made  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Casualty  Assiciation,  and  the  classi¬ 
fication  is  where  we  fellows  in  North  Dakota  and 
the  Northwest  have  the  greatest  kick  coming. 
Perhaps  a  number  of  you  do  not  know  that  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  pay  the  same 
rate  as  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri  and  other 
southern  states.  This  is  where  the  unfair  part  of 
it  comes  in.  A  yegg  can  work  in  these  southern 
states  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  North 
Dakota  and  the  northern  states  only  about  three 
months,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
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“meat  of  the  cocoanut”  is  that  these  northern 
states  are  carrying  the  load  for  the  southern 
states,  where  the  loss  ratio  is  much  greater. 

As  an  example,  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  in  five 
years,  1909-13,  inclusive,  the  loss  ratio  was  86.5 
per  cent,  while  in  this  state  of  North  Dakota  the 
loss  for  the  same  period  was  only  5.4  per  cent. 
Last  year  Oklahoma  paid  $25,963  for  premiums 
and  had  a  loss  ratio  of  $25,325,  nearly  100  per  cent, 
while  North  Dakota  paid  in  $16,548  and  only  had 
three  small  damage  losses  amounting  to  $255,  or 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  premiums  paid. 
Other  southern  states  tell  the  same  story.  The 
loss  ratio  runs  from  40  per  cent  to  75  per  cent, 
while  the  northern  states  are  all  of  them  less 
than  10  per  cent,  so  we  are  carrying  the  load  for 
the  other  fellows. 

As  stated  before,  the  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  is  a  member  of  the  insurance  committee  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  and  this  is  the 
proposition  that  that  committee  has  made  a  fight 
on.  The  writer  attended  a  meeting  in  New  York 
on  February  1st  and  2nd,  where  our  insurance 
committee  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
met  representatives  from  the  Casualty  Association 
and  spent  an  entire  day  on  this  matter,  and  al¬ 
though  the  committee  advanced  numerous  argu¬ 
ments  we  were  unable  to  get  an  consideration 
whatsoever  until  recently,  when  North  Dakota 
gets  this  20  per  cent  reduction. 

The  burglary  insurance  business  is  compara¬ 
tively  new  and  has  proven  very  profitable  to  the 
big  companies,  and  they  are  loth  to  let  go  of  a 
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good  thing.  They  will  undoubtedly  go  through  the 
same  experience  as  fire  insurance  did  in  the  days 


H.  P.  Beckwith,  Chairman  Burglary  Insurance  Committee 


gone  by,  and  it  is  the  mutual  companies  that  will 
make  the  big  eastern  companies  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

Our  mutual  company  is  ready  to  organize  and 
can  be  gotten  under  way  in  thirty  days,  but  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  your  committee  to  first  bring 
the  proposition  to  this  convention  for  definite  ac¬ 
tion  as  we,  of  course,  desire  the  backing  of  the 
entire  association,  and  we  await  your  instructions. 

(Signed)  H.  P.  BECKWITH, 

Chairman. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
in  keeping  with  the  report,  permit  me  to  read  a 
letter  from  George  D.  Bartlett,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association — a  portion  of  it: 

(Reads) :  “I  shall  be  anxious  to  learn  how  you 
succeed  with  the  organization  of  your  new  mu¬ 
tual  casualty  company.  Your  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  has  agreed  to  accept  the  examination  of 
our  company  by  our  Wisconsin  commission,  and 
he  is  to  make  an  examination  on  July  1st.  This 
will  permit  us  to  enter  your  state  as  soon  as  his 
report  can  be  forwarded  to  Bismarck,  and  should 
your  company  fail  of  its  organization,  I  think  we 
can  make  an  arrangement  with  you  which  would 
allow  your  North  Dakota  banks  to  participate  in 
the  policies  of  our  company,  and  should  your 
company  be  organized,  I  feel  sure  we  can  give 
your  company  considerable  business  in  Wisconsin 
if  they  desire  to  accept  it.  Our  company  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  increased  support  from  our  Wisconsin 
bankers  each  week,  as  their  present  policies  are 


All  Bankers  Are  Not 

Regular  customers  of  ours,  but 
every  banker  wants  our  kind  of 
Lithography. 

Why  send  the  money  out  of  the 
State  when  our  house  sets  the 
highest  standard  of  quality  and 
service  ? 

Think  it  over — then  let  us  prove 
it. 


WALKER  BROS.  &  HARDY 


EVERYTHING 
FOR  A  BANK 


FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


EVERYTHING 
FOR  AN  OFFICE 
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Capital  $1,000,000.00 


UNION  N.  BETHELL 

Vice  Pres.  Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

NEWCOMB  CARLTON 

President  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. 

EDMUND  C.  CONVERSE 
New  York 

OTIS  H.  CUTLER 

Pres.  Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Fdy.  Co. 

HENRY  P.  DAVISON 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

ZOHETH  S.  FREEMAN 
Vice-President 

SAMUEL  L.  FULLER 
Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 

SEWARD  PROSSER 
President 


Surplus  $2,000,000,00 


DIRECTORS 


THOMAS  A.  GILLESPIE 

Pres.  The  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company 

FRANCIS  L.  HINE 

Pres.  First  Nat,  Bank,  New  York 

EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS 

Vice-Pres.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

ARTHUR  F.  LUKE 

Luke,  Banks  &  Weeks 

HOWARD  W.  MAXWELL 

V-Pres.  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

AMBROSE  MONELL 

Pres.  International  Nickel  Co. 

EDWARD  S.  MOORE 

Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  Co. 


Profits  $828,046.76 


DANIEL  G.  REID 

Member  Ex.  Com.  L.  V.  R.  R.  Co. 

CHARLES  W.  RIECKS 

Vice-President  and  Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  SABIN 

Vice-Pres.  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

CHARLES  H.  STOUT 
New  York 

HENRY  C.  TINKER 
New  York 

CHARLES  H.  WARREN 

Treas.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN 

Pres.  Chase  National  Bank 

DANIEL  E.  POMEROY 

Vice-Pres.  Bankers  Trust  Co. 


expiring,  and  with  our  $25,000  cah  surplus  secured 
from  some  two  hundred  banks,  as  a  result  of  one 
circular  letter  appeal,  our  bankers  are  feeling  se¬ 
cure  in  placing  a  part  of  their  burglary  insurance 
with  us^  Up  to  this  time  we  have  limited  our 
policies  to  $10,000  on  banks  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  and  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  on  banks  not  so 
well  equipped. 

“Wishing  you  a  most  successful  convention,  I 
remain,  with  kind  personal  regards,  Very  truly 
yours, 

“GEO.  D.  BARTLETT,  Secretary.” 

Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  opportune 
time  of  taking  that  matter  into  consideration  than 
at  present,  after  the  full  and  illuminating  report 
of  Mr.  Beckwith,  and  the  matter  will  now  receive 
attention  from  the  convention,  and  the  chair  will 
entertain  any  motion  or  will  listen  to  any  question 
put  to  the  committee  at  this  time.  Has  anyone  a 
word  to  say? 

Mr.  Cathro:  Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  some  action  ought  to  be  taken.  The  com¬ 
mittee  presents  a  report  in  a  form  in  which  we 
can  act  on  it,  and,  as  I  remember,  the  last  word 
of  the  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mutual 
company  be  organized  and,  I  surmise,  to  adopt 
the  report  will  carry  with  it  the  instruction  that 
we  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  mutual 
company,  and,  with  that  in  view,  I  move  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

Which  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

The  President:  A  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  organization  of  the  mutual  com¬ 


pany.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  “Aye.” 
(Ayes).  Contrary,  “No.”  (No  opposition).  The 
committee  are  so  instructed  by  this  convention. 
It  might  be  well  to  say  that  any  of  the  members 
who  have  burglary  insurance  which  is  expiring 
can  get  their  applications  and  place  them  with  this 
committee.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  instruc¬ 
tion  from  this  convention,  I  take  it  that  commit¬ 
tee  can  arrange  for  such  guaranty  fund  as  they 
might  see  fit  to  make;  either  the  guaranty  fund 
or  arrange  with  a  surety  company.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  surety  companies  in  the  state.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  the  chair  will  take  the  au¬ 
thority  and  the  liberty  of  instructing  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  make  such  terms  as  they  £ee  fit  in  regard 
to  the  guaranty  fund,  and  make  the  same  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  North  Dakota  Banker, 
so  that  all  members  may  be  kept  informed.  If 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  autocratic  method — 
Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Early:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  this 
committee  in  carrying  out  these  plans  in  providing 
for  the  guaranty  fund  through  the  secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  may  ask  some  assistance,  such  as  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  Wisconsin.  I  feel  assured  we  all  stand 
ready  to  do  our  share,  and  I  don’t  think  there  are 
many  who  will  decline  the  modest  request  we  will 
make  in  order  to  provide  a  guaranty  in  the  way 
of  a  bond  through  a  bond  company,  or  else  the 
direct  guaranty  such  as  was  worked  out  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  members  may  expect  something  of 
that  kind,  and  we  expect  a  cheerful  response. 

The  President:  We  feel  sure  the  bankers  will 
cheerfully  do  their  part  in  carrying  out  such  rec- 
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ommeftdations  as  the  Committee  might  see  fit  to 
make.  The  next  report  will  be  the  report  of  the 
committee  ori  membership,  Mr.  George  F.  Carpen¬ 
ter*,  chairman,  from  Williston.  Is  Mr.  Carpenter 
ready? 

By  Mr.  Carpenter:  Mr.  President,  the  record 
that  we  had  of  ohr  work  burned  up  when  our  bank 
burned  at  Ross.  I  will  say  that  the  committee 
Was  appointed,  consisting  of  three  members,  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  I  Was  made  chairman.  The 
other  tWo  members  were  so  far  removed  that  it 
seemed  almost  useless  for  us  to  try  to  get  together. 
We  did  some  corresponding,  and  finally  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  handle  the  matter  by  correspondence  and 
try  to  secure  as  members,  those  who  were  not 
already  members.  The  secretary  furnished  me 
a  list  of  the  banks  in  the  state  who  were  not 
members  of  the  association.  Some  of  these  were 
new  banks,  recently  organized.  Some  others  were 
old  banks  who  have  never  become  members  of  the 
association.  We  took  the  matter  up  by  correspond¬ 
ence  With  CvCry  bank,  Wrote  some  of  them  two 
or  three  times,  and  in  several  instances  were  un¬ 
able  to  receive  a  reply  of  any  kind  from  them. 
We  received  remittances  for  dues  front  banks  to 
the  number  of  something  like  twenty,  as  i  recol¬ 
lect  it,  bringing  the  membership  up  to  710,  which 
I  think  is  the  highest  number  of  members  that 
the  association  has  ever  had.  There  are  still 
something  like  fifty  or  fifty-five  banks  who  are 
not  members  of  the  association.  Some  of  them 
are  old  bankers  who  have  been  in  the  business  a 
long  time  and  have  been  getting  the  benefits  of 
the  organization,  but  after  doing  my  level  best  by 
correspondence  I  have  been  unable  to  get  them 
in.  I  think  that  we  have  done  perhaps  all  we 
could  do  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  handled 
it,  and  we  did  not  feel  that  the  expense  that  would 
be  necessary  to  get  the  committee  together  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  would  be  warranted  by  what 
we  could  accomplish  by  so  doing. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  President,  t  would 
like  to  make  an  announcement  or  two  now  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  of  Williston.  We  had  arranged 
for  an  automobile  ride  for  this  afternoon,  quite 
extensive,  but  owing  to  the  wet  weather  we  have 
been  having,  some  of  our  roads  are  absolutely  im¬ 
passable.  We  have,  however,  arranged  for  a  short¬ 
er  ride,  and  we  wish  to  give  every  visitor  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  this  afternoon,  leaving  the  Great 
Northern  hotel  at  4  o’clock.  We  would  like  to 
have  all  of  the  ladies  who  are  accompanying  the 
members  to  be  present,  and  all  the  bankers.  There 
are  sufficient  automobiles  to  handle  the  entire 
crowd.  This  evening  we  tender  a  banquet  to  the 
visitors,  which  will  be  given  in  the  new  Congre¬ 
gational  church  at  6:: 30.  The  church  is  located 
three  blocks  north  and  one  block  west — large  stone 
church  which  you  can’t  miss.  We  would  like  to 
have  everybody  assemble  in  the  general  audience 
room  of  the  church,  and  the  banquet  will  be  served 
at  6:30.  We  desire  all  the  visiting  bankers,  and 
especially  the  ladies  who  are  with  them,  to  be 
present,  and  we  have  invited  a  few  of  the  Willis¬ 
ton  people  to  be  with  us.  Tomorrow  afternoon 
there  is  to  be  a  reception  for  the  ladies.  This 
will  be  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  at  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  library  is  just  a  little  north  of  the 
Congregational  church  where  we  eat  tonight,  one 
block  west  and  about  four  blocks  north.  Anyone 
can  direct  you  there;  and  this  reception  will  be 


given  at  2  o’clock.  We  desire  all  of  the  ladies 
who  are  visiting  to  come  and  meet  the  ladies  of 
the  city.  We  hoped  to  have  a  livestock  parade  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon,  but  have  been  obliged  to  gi/e 
it  up,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads.  There 
is  one  other  announcement  I  am  asked  ro  make. 
The  ladies  of  the  Methodist  church  will  serve  din¬ 
ner  today  to  any  who  care  to  patronize  them,  in 
the  Methodist  church,  one  block  north  and  one 
west.  The  ladies  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  of 
you  come  who  desire.  To  just  briefly  repeat:  the 
banquet  this  evening  at  6:30,  at  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  and  the  ladies’  reception  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  the  library  at  2  o’clock.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  for  making  the  announcements,  and  for  the 
courtesies  he  has  extended.  We  will  next  listen 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Purchasing  and 
Supplies,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fielder,  chairman,  from  Bot¬ 
tineau. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Association,  and  Visitors:  This  committee 
during  the  past  year  has  followed  out  the  new 
plan  of  business  of  the  association,  namely  on 
the  line  of  economy.  They  have  not  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  have  not  incurred  one  cent  of  expense, 
but  indirectly  the  work  of  the  committee  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  gome-  revenue.  When  Mr.  Beckwith  made 
his  report  a  year  ago,  he  forgot  one  thing,  and 
that  was  that  this  committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member  at  that  time,  but  not  chairman,  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with  being  chairman,  is  responsible  for  the  life 
of  the  present  organ  of  the  association,  the  North 
Dakota  Banker.  The  committee  originated  the 
paper  and  put  it  under  way,  and  so  far  it  has 
never  had  credit  for  it.  I  believe  the  credit  is 
due  more  especially  to  Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden  than  to  the  committee.  But,  covering  this 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  committee 
was  faced  with  a  new  proposition,  and  that  was 
contracts  covering  all  lines  of  merchandise,  you 
might  say.  There  wasn’t  any  covering  groceries 
or  hardware,  but  pretty  near  all  kinds  of  things 
that  banks  could  use  were  put  up  to  them,  on 
which  we  could  get  a  little  commission  for  the 
association  if  we  would  make  some  particular 
house  the  official  stationer  of  the  association.  We 
took  this  matter  up  by  correspondence  and  adopt¬ 
ed  a  policy  along  this  line,  that  this  committee 
refuse  to  consider  any  contract  which  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  any  business  carried  on 
bv  any  citizen  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  In 
other  words,  we  will  make  contracts  with  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  companies,  with  the  typewriter  com¬ 
panies,  and  with  any  kind  of  commodities  that  are 
manufactured  and  handled  outside  of  the  state  of 
North  Dakota,  but  not  for  any  commodity  like 
books  and  stationery  and  general  staples  which 
are  handled  by  firms  doing  business  in  this  state. 
The  only  new  contract  that  we  took  was  with  the 
Wales  Adding  Machine  Company.  I  am  sorry  for 
that,  because  personally  I  feel  very  friendly  to¬ 
wards  the  Burroughs  company,  but  they  saw  fit  to 
cancel  their  contract  with  the  association,  and 
seemed  to  feel  the  association  had  no  right  to 
contract  with  another  company.  However,  we 
saw  differently,  but  we  are  still  open  for  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Burroughs  company,  if  they  care 
to  make  any  proposition.  The  old  contracts  with 
the  typewriter  companies,  etc.,  have  been  renewed 
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as  they  expired.  Outside  of  this  there  has  been 
nothing  doing.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  next  committee  to  report 
is  the  School  Savings  Banks.  Mr.  F.  W.  Vail  of 
Milnor  is  chairman,  but  I  understand  Mr.  Vail  is 
not  here.  I  haven’t  seen  him,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  report  has  been  sent  to  anyone  to 
be  read — any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bell:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vail  sent  me  some 
material,  but  I  haven’t  had  an  opportunity  of  “con¬ 
sulting  with  my  counsel,”  and  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Macfadden.  This  afternoon,  if  desired, 
perhaps  I  can  render  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  short  report  on  that  subject. 

The  President:  The  next  permanent  commit¬ 
tee  to  report  is  the  Committee  on  Taxation,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Hunt  of  LaMoure,  chairman.  I  believe  he 
is  not  here.  Has  any  other  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  that  report?  We  shall  try  to  get  these  re¬ 
ports  and  have  them  embodied  in  our  book  of 
proceedings  for  this  year  so  that  those  who  wish 
to  read  them  can  do  so.  It  is  now  just  about  12 
o’clock,  and  we  have  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Better  Farming  Association,  who 
will  report  on  our  agricultural  development  work, 
but  I  think  that  we  shall  work  him  in  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  have  been  told  that  there  will  be  a  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  wants  to 
get  the  likeness  of  all  the  bankers.  The  people 
of  Williston  want  to  adorn  their  center  tables 
with  the  photos  of  this  beautiful  group,  and  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  privilege  to  grati¬ 
fy  their  hearts’  desire,  I  have  been  asked  to  re¬ 
quest  that  you  form  yourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 


stairs  in  such  manner  as  he  might  suggest,  and 
give  him  pn  opportunity  of  getting  the  photograph. 
Is  there  any  other  announcement  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  adjournment?  Before  we  go  down,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  will 
meet  and  select  a  vice  president  for  next  year.  I 
will  ask  them  to  meet  right  near  the  piano.  They 
will  have  to  select  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  also,  and  I  believe  that  is  all  that  would 
naturally  come  before  the  members,  and  I  will 
ask  all  members  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  meet;  and,  without  the  formal  motion 
to  adjourn,  I  will  now  declare  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed  until  2  o’clock,  promptly. 

Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Americap 
Bankers’  Association. 

Called  to  order  by  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford:  The  first  thing  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  do  is  to  nominate  a  vice  president 
for  North  Dakota  for  the  American  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Whom  will  you  have?  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  October. 
Whom  will  you  have  for  vice  president  for  North 
Dakota  for  the  coming  year?  We  also  must  name 
a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  who 
should  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  must  select 
a  member  of  the  executive  council.  Each  state 
is  entitled  to  one  vice  president.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  that  vice  president  attends  the  conven¬ 
tion  or  not.  Of  course,  there  is  some  association 
work,  as  far  getting  members  in,  etc.  So  there 
are  three  members  we  are  to  select:  member  of 
the  executive  council,  member  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee,  and  a  vice  president,  and  as  I  said, 
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the  member  of  the  nominating  committee  should 
be  present,  because  it  is  through  the  members  of 
the  nominating  committee  that  the  officers  are 
elected. 

Mr.  Beissbarth:  I  nominate  Mr.  Hollister  of 
Fargo  as  vice  president  for  North  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  Hollister 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Crawford:  Whom  will  you  have  for  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nominating  committee  from  North  Da¬ 
kota?  It  will  be  necessary,  or  there  should  be 
someone  elected,  at  least,  that  is  going  down. 

Mr.  Hollister:  I  would  suggest  our  incoming 
president  be  the  member,  Mr.  Nierling. 

Mr.  Nierling  was  thereupon  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Crawford:  Next  will  be  a  member  of  the 
executive  council. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  nominate 
Mr.  Cathro. 

The  nomination  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  Cathro 
was  elected  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cathro:  Just  on  the  point  that  we  would 
be  entitled  to  an  extra  member  of  the  executive 
council  if  we  got  enough  members,  what  would 
be  the  matter  with  selecting  our  secretary  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  couscil  in  case  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  point  where  we  will  be  entitled  to 
one?  I  would  therefore  nominate  Mr.  Macfadden 
as  the  second  member  of  the  executive  council. 

The  nomination  being  seconded,  Mr.  Macfadden 
was  elected  by  acclamation. 

Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

July  1,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  at  2  P.  M. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  a  little  while.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  give 
time  on  those  who  are  coming.  There  is  a  little 
unfinished  business  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  the  meantime  the  members  can 
get  here  so  as  to  hear  these  addresses  we  want 
everyone  to  hear  this  afternoon.  There  has  been 
a  proposal  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  of  this  state,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  time  to  hear  that  matter  discussed,  and 
I  will  leave  it  now  open  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Macfadden:  There  is  a  committee,  I  think, 
to  report  on  this  subject. 

The  President:  Who  is  the  chairman  of  that 
committee? 

Mr.  Macfadden:  Mr.  Fielder. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Mr.  Fielder. 

Mr.  Fielder:  And  members  of  the  association. 
A  year  ago,  at  the  last  session,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  made  up  of  Mr.  Barron  of  Minot,  Mr. 
McHugh  of  Mandan,  and  myself,  to  revise  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  of  this  association.  The 
committee  took  the  mater  up,  formulated  a  new 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  submitted  it  to  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  council  down  at  Fargo 
last  winter.  About  three  hours’  hard  work  was 
spent  upon  the  constitution  at  that  time,  and  the 
proposed  constitution  was  changed  somewhat  by 
the  executive  council,  and  after  amending  it,  the 
entire  revised  constitution  was  accepted  by  the 
executive  council,  and  an  order  was  given  that 
notice  be  served  upon  all  members  of  the  pro- 
posed  changes.  This  was  done  immediately  after 


that  by  the  publication  of  the  revised  constitution 
in  the  North  Dakota  Banker.  Then  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  this  was  published  again  and  was  sent 
to  every  member,  inside  of  the  June  issue,  so  that 
each  one  of  you  has  had  two  copies  of  this.  Also 
at  the  time  you  received  your  June  issue  you  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  old  constitution  and  by-laws, 
so  that  you  could  compare.  Now,  our  time  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  limited  and  therefore  I,  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  move  that  the  revised  constitution 
be  adopted.  I  will  make  this  in  two  motions,  tak¬ 
ing  up  first  the  constitution,  and  second  the  by¬ 
laws,  as  the  by-laws  have  to  do  with  the  fees,  and 
I  believe  we  better  leave  that  by  itself.  I  know 
every  member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
the  matter  over  carefully,  and  I  presume  that  most 
of  you  have  done  so.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  there 
is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  committee  or 
anyone  to  change  the  order  of  things  at  all.  There 
are  changes  made — some  changes  made  in  the 
new  constitution,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  change  the  old  order  of  business  or  the  old 
precedents,  if  you  please.  Under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  Mr.  Crawford  will  become  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  council,  as  of  old,  and  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  new  constitution,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  seen  fit  to  place  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Nierling  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  which  is  according  to  the 
new  constitution;  and  in  connection  with  our  work 
on  this,  we  worked  to  that  end.  We  did  not  wish 
to  change  the  order  or  precedent  at  all,  but  the 
constitution  will  change  the  system  of  nomina¬ 
tion.  No  one  in  connection  with  this  work  has 
been  after  individuals  in  the  least.  I  make  this 
remark  because  it  seems  to  be  the  impression — 
some  seem  to  have  gotten  the  impression  that  this 
is  more  or  less  an  insurgent  movement,  but  it  is 
not,  and  so,  Mr.  President,  with  this  explanation 
to  get  the  matter  before  the  house  I  would  make 
the  motion  that  the  new  constitution — that  is,  not 
including  the  by-laws  covering  the  fees — but  the 
new  constitution,  be  adopted. 

The  President:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Beckwith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  second 
that  motion. 

The  President:  We  have  some  copies  of  the 
present  constitution  and  the  proposed  changes  at 
the  desk.  If  anyone  wants  a  copy  to  examine, 
they  will  be  passed  around.  For  fear  it  will  take 
too  long  to  look  over  the  old  constitution  and  to 
make  comparison  with  the  changes  in  the  new, 
it  might  be  well  for  someone  in  the  audience  who 
is  familiar  with  both  to  give  us  a  little  analysis 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President,  there  are  really 
only  two  changes  in  the  proposed  constitution, 
and  one  of  them  has  really  already  been  made 
the  custom  in  the  past.  The  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  council  has  been  by  the 
different  groups,  and  they  would  attempt  to  meet 
some  time  during  the  convention  and  name  their 
men.  According  to  the  new  constitution  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  as  they  are  now  organized,  shall  at 
their  regular  meeting  elect  their  member  of  the 
executive  council.  When  the  constitution  was 
formed  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  group  meet¬ 
ing,  and  where  there  is  not  a  regularly  formed 
group — where  there  is  any  county  or  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  that  is  not  in  a  regularly  organized  grohp, 
which  has  twenty  members  of  the  association, 
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they  may  follow  the  old  custom,  so  it  is  not  de¬ 
priving  anybody  of  a  representative.  Then  the 
other  change  is  in  the  matter  of  the  nomination 
of  officers.  The  old  constitution  makes  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  nomination  of  president  and  vice 
president.  The  new  constitution  makes  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  at  any  time  before  the  last  session  of 
the  association  a  member  may  in  writing  place  a 
name  in  nomination  by  handing  the  same  to  the 
secretary  at  any  time  prior  to  the  calling  of  order 
of  the  last  session.  As  I  say,  the  old  constitution 
makes  no  provision  whatever.  The  custom,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  past,  has  been  the  naming  of  a  nom¬ 
inating  committee.  I  will  say  further  that  one 
of  the  arguments  for  the  new  system  is  that  we 
felt  that  we  may  be  able  to  increase  the  attend¬ 
ance  materially.  For  instance,  if  somebody  in 
Jamestown  is  ambitious  for  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  either  they  for  themselves  or  their  friends 
for  them,  and  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Forks,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  take  sev¬ 
enty-five  to  a  hundred  delegates  with  them,  who 
would  not  otherwise  attend  the  convention,  and 
it  should  add  to  the  spirit  and  the  interest  of  our 
meetings.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  any  to  have  a  little 
contest  at  times;  at  least  that  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  council  as  finallv  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  passage  of  this.  Now,  those  are 
the  only  two  vital  changes.  Otherwise  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  elaborated,  re-arranged  a  little  to  meet 
the  present  conditions  and  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  other  remarks? 
(Calls  for  question). 

Mr.  Phelan:  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Mr.  Phelan. 

Mr.  Phelan:  I  haven’t  listened,  because  I  just 
got  in,  and  I  haven’t  heard  -.lie  discussion,  ex¬ 
cept  having  heard  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
changes  privately;  and  I  feel,  can’t  help  but  feel, 
that  any  changes,  either  with  your  constitution 
or  with  anything  else  that  changes  this  associa¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  association,  or  any  piece  of 
machinery  whatever — that  the  main  thing  is  to 
go  slow.  We  have  a  very  good  constitution,  and 
a  very  good  association,  and  if  it  is  in  order  I 
would  move  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
constitution  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  at  the  next  convention,  and  then  to  be 
voted  on. 

By  Mr.  Beckwith:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect  to  our  esteemed  friend  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  his  eloquent  address  this 
morning  that  we  all  listened  to  with  such  pleas¬ 
ure,  I  believe  his  intentions  are  right,  but  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  understands  exactly  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  matter  of  the  change  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  brought  up  in  the  last  convention  and  a 
committee  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Fielder, 
Mr.  Barron  from  Minot,  and  one  other  gentleman. 
They  carefully  went  over  this,  made  revisions, 
and  presented  the  same  to  the  executive  council 
at  their  meeting  in  Fargo  in  January,  this  year. 
I  was  present  at  that  meeting  of  the  executive 
council,  and  at  that  time  every  phase  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  changes  was  gone  over  and  discussed  word 
for  word,  and  the  executive  council,  who  are  more 
than  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  our  best  fellows,  figured  and 
changed  at  that  time  certain  things  that  were  pro¬ 
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posed  by  the  committee,  and  got  it  around  to  that 
point  where  they  thought  this  constitution  should 
be  adopted  to  meet  conditions  as  they  now  stand, 
and  I  think  we  should  stand  by  the  action  of  the 
executive  council.  I  am  not  in  the  council:  didn’t 
have  any  vote  in  it;  just  sat  there  and  heard  the 
discussion;  and  I  ask  for  the  first  question. 

(Calls  of  “Question”). 

Mr.  McDowell:  Mr.  President.  Now,  it  strikes 
me  that  Mr.  Phelan  has  a  good  deal  of  sound 
sense  in  his  statement  that  we  should  go  a  little 
bit  slow.  The  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association 
has  accomplished  a  whole  lot  of  things.  If  there 
is  some  fault  in  this  constitution  which  has  hin¬ 
dered  or  obstructed  the  work  of  this  association  in 
any  way,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
some  changes,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  association 
has  done  some  things  in  North  Dakota  that  I  don’t 
think  any  other  bankers’  association  has  ex¬ 
celled  in  any  place  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  done  it,  not  because  we  had  a  constitution  at 
all;  not  because  we  had  by-laws  at  all ;  but  because 
the  members  are  interested  in  the  work  this  associ¬ 
ation  has  done.  That  cup  that  stands  on  your  desk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  awarded  to  this  association  in 
competition  with  twenty-two  of  the  best  states  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  work  and 
thought  of  the  men  of  this  association.  I  doubt, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  any  other  race  North  Dakota 
could  skin  New  York  and  all  the  representative 
agricultural  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  organization,  voluntary  as 
this  is,  organized  among  the  bankers  of  any  state, 
or  any  association  of  men  in  all  these  states, 
that  can  make  a  better  showing  than  we  young 
fellows  have  done  here  in  North  Dakota,  and  if 
the  election  of  officers  is  the  only  thing  we  are 
going  to  contend  for,  I  don’t  think  this  new  con¬ 
stitution  is  worth  thinking  about.  Outside  of  the 
year  1911,  I  think  this  association  has  elected 
splendid  officers.  That  year  I  happened  to  be  one 
of  them,  and  it  comes  probably  with  ill  tact  of 
me  at  this  time  to  protest  against  anything  of 
this  kind,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Fielder  of  bringing  up  seventy-five  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  go  into  an  election  contest  among 
bankers  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  It  is  going  to 
end  in  some  strife,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  going  to 
end  in  something  that  will  be  injected  into  this 
associaton  at  every  meetng.  I  was  over  at  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  two  years  ago  at 
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Grand  Forks,  invited  over  there  to  give  a  little 
talk,  and  the  state  teachers  of  this  state,  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  started  a  lobby  on  the  trains  be¬ 
fore  they  got  to  Grand  Forks,  for  the  presidency 
of  that  association,  and  the  biggest  part  of  their 
time  in  their  idle  hours  was  spent  trying  to  get 
somebody  to  cast  a  primary  election  ballot;  going 
through  the  same  form  we  went  through  all  over 
the  state  here  just  two  or  three  weeks  ago  for 
the  election  of  state  officers,  to  elect  a  president 
of  a  State  Teachers’  Association;  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  got  any  better  pres¬ 
ident  by  doing  that  than  we  have  been  given  by 
the  men  that  are  interested  in  this  association 
and  don’t  care  for  its  offices,  getting  together  and 
consulting,  picking  out  men,  trying  to  get  them 
distributed  over  the  state,  giving  the  presidency 
one  year  to  the  north  and  one  year  to  the  south, 
or  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west,  and  having 
the  best  interests  of  this  association  at  heart; 
and  just  changing  the  constitution  for  the  sake  of 
changing  the  method  of  electing  a  president  looks 
to  me  to  be  rather  small.  If  there  is  any  fund  :- 
mental  thing  wrong  in  the  constitution,  that  might 
be  different.  I  am  against  changes  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  own  state,  because  we  must  have 
fundamental  laws.  Some  men  don’t  agree  with 
me  on  that.  They  think  we  are  wiser  in 
our  day  and  generation  than  they  were  in  1888 
and  1889  when  they  made  the  constitution. 
Some  men  would  remodel  the  ten  commandments; 
some  men  would  say  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  is  all  wrong  and  they  could  draw  up  a  bet¬ 


ter  one  now,  but  they  have  been  pretty  good  insti¬ 
tutions;  and  this  constitution  has  built  up  the  best 
bankers’  association  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  I  for  one  am  very  much  opposed  at  this  time 
to  taking  any  action  if  this  is  the  only  point  at 
issue.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  Any  further  remarks? 

Voice:  Mr.  President,  I  would  second  Mr. 

Fielder’s  motion. 

Mr.  Phelan:  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  now,  in 
furtherance  of  this  motion  that  if  I  should  vote  on 
this  matter  now  I  wouldn’t  know  what  I  am  vot¬ 
ing  on.  1  haven’t  had  time.  The  changes  haven’t 
been  submitted  to  me;  they  haven’t  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  membership  at  large,  and  if  we  don’t 
have  a  committee  we  at  least  ought  to  carry  out 
an  up-to-date  reformer’s  idea  and  have  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  it,  and  I  don’t  think  we  should  do  any¬ 
thing  suddenly,  and  it  ought  to  go  over  to  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
last  objection  is  entirely  unfounded.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  has  had  two  copies  of  this  proposed  change, 
and  it  seems  to  me  peculiar  anybody  should  come 
before  the  convention  stating  they  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  see  it.  Every  member  has  had  two 
copies  of  these  proposed  changes.  Now,  right 
here  I  wish  to  say  that  is  not  the  only  change. 
There  are  minor  changes  throughout  the  whole 
constitution,  and  I  would  prefer  that  if  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  president — if  there  is  any  question  there, 
let’s  pass  on  the  new  constitution  as  a  whole  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  proposition  and  then  decide  that; 
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but  it  seems  to  me  we  might  as  well  decide  it 
now  as  later,  i  am  defending  this  simply  because 
I  am  chairman  of  this  committee  and  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  it  through  if  possible;  but  if  there 
are  any  objectionable  features  why  not  cut  them 
out  and  settle  the  thing,  because  it  will  have  to 
be  settled.  Now,  there  are  reasons  for  this  new 
constitution.  In  the  first  place  we  now  have  group 
meetings.  According  to  our  old  constitution  each 
group  gets  their  members  together  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  this  convention  and  names  the  member  of  the 
executive  council,  while  they  should  be  named  by 
the  group  in  their  group  meeting.  There  is  no 
question  on  that  point.  Then,  furthermore,  the 
old  constitution  does  not  say  how  the  president 
and  vice  president  shall  be  nominated;  there  is 
no  provision  whatever.  The  system  that  we  have 
now  is  merely  a  precedent.  It  is  not  covered  by 
the  constitution;  and  if  you  will  go  over  the  old 
constitution  you  will  find  there  are  many  points 
we  are  following  now  that  are  simply  precedents 
and  are  in  violation  of  the  old  constitution,  and 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  really  so  important  that 
we  have  a  new  constitution  that  follows  the  pre¬ 
cedents  that  we  have  been  establishing;  and  that 
is  what  the  new  constitution  does  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  two  places  that  I  have  mentioned; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  if  the  only  question  is  on  the 


matter  of  president,  let’s  pass  on  the  constitution 
as  a  whole  except  that,  and  then  decide  on  a  vote 
as  to  whether  the  president  and  vice  president 
shall  be  nominated  as  stated  in  this  constitution, 
or  whether  a  nominating  committee  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chair  at  the  meeting.  But  it  seems 
to  me  we  shouldn’t  waste  the  work  of  a  half  a 
day  of  a  full  meeting  of  the  executive  council — 
practically  a  full  meeting — and  a  year’s  time  just 
on  account  of  this  one  thing.  It  is  not  a  personal 
matter — not  a  personal  matter  at  all,  not  with  me 
at  least — and  furthermore,  at  Fargo  it  was  fully 
agreed  by  everybody  there  that  our  presidents  of 
the  past  and  present,  without  exception — I  am  go¬ 
ing  one  further  than  our  second  last  president — 
without  exception  were  a  'wise  choice.  We  are 
not  questioning  that  at  all.  We  are  not  object¬ 
ing  to  the  men,  because  a  man  who  would  do  that 
would  be  a  fool. 

Mr.  Early:  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  un¬ 
preparedness  of  the  members — Mr.  Phelan  admits 
that  he  is  unprepared — wouldn’t  it  be  wise  to 
amend  his  motion  to  let  this  go  over  until  tomor¬ 
row,  and  in  the  meantime  read  it  over. 

Mr.  Phelan:  I  move  my  motion  be  laid  on  the 
table,  if  that  will  cover  it,  with  the  condition  that 
it  go  over  till  tomorrow,  without  decision. 

Mr.  Early:  At  a  certain  hour? 


■  f.  C/. 


Geo.  H.  Hollister,  Pres., 

Northern  Trust  Company, 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


April  7th  1914. 


trite 

iXirrtltcrn  "(Trust 
(Tmnpanu 


Dear  Sir:- 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  check  No.  7634,  for  $6000.00 
same  being  payment  in  full  covering  loss  under  Hodge,  issued  in 
favor  of  Sheridan  County  State  Bank  of  McClusky,  North  Dakota. 

I  assure  you  we  appreciate  the  prompt  and  honest  manner 
in  which  this  matter  has  been  settled.  Hereafter,  we  will  see 
that  your  good  Company  is  given  the  preference  with  our  large 
line;  not  only  that,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  advising  our 
friends  to  do  their  business  in  that  line  with  you,  a  home  Com¬ 
pany  who  have  not  only  the  ability,  but  the  desire  to  meet 
-promptly  all  honest  losses. 

This  being  our  first  loss  of  this  kind,  serieusly  impres¬ 
sed  us  that  no  good  business  man  should  be  without- this  cites 
of  protection.  I 

Isince^ly  y<j€\s,  ^ 

rLB/B.  \ 

0 


Surety  Bonds 

Farm  Mortgages 

Good  I 

Prompt  Service 

Efficient ) 

GEO.  H.  HOLLISTER ,  President 
P.  W.  CLEMENS,  Secretary 

Fargo,  N.  D. 
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The  President:  Will  work  it  in  some  time 
that  will  be  convenient. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  done  I 
will  withdraw  my  motion,  with  the  consent  of  the 
second,  with  the  same  understanding;  that  it  be 
taken  up  as  early  tomorrow  morning  as  possible, 
because,  of  course,  it  should  not  lapse  until  the 
last  moment  or  we  will  all  be  gone  again. 

Mr.  Fielder:  I  suggest  it  be  9:15. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  it  rather  puts  the 
Chair  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  position.  I  will  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Fielder  said  in  one  particular,  that 
it  might  possibly  increase  the  attendance  at  a 
convention;  someone  who  wanted  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  might  get  his  friends  to  go;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  association.  When  I  began  to  attend  the  North 
Dakota  Bankers’  conventions  and  found  that  the 
nominations  were  made  by  a  committee  of  very 
conservative  old  stand-bys  in  this  state,  men  who 
know  the  banking  business  and  who  are  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  extreme,  I  looked  on  that  as  a  very 
wise  provision,  and  I  had  thought  the  men  were 
wise  that  happened  to  select  that  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  out  of  politics  and  from  pulling  and  hauling; 
and  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  let 
me  say  that  I  didn’t  know  I  was  put  on  for  presi¬ 
dent,  or  ever  considered,  until  my  name  was  called 
from  the  platform  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
escort  me  from  the  floor.  I  have  felt  all  the  time 
that  that  method  was  really  best;  to  keep  the  pres¬ 
idency  out  of  politics;  and  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  if  it  depended  on  the  number  of  persons  one 
could  get  favorable  to  his  candidacy,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  person  who  made  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  president  as  Mr.  McDowell  to  get  enough  per¬ 
sons  to  elect  him,  because  they  are  not  in  his 
community.  The  presidency  would  always  go  to  a 
place  like  Fargo,  Grand  Forks,  or  other  places 
where  they  have  line  banks  or  persons  at  their 
command  to  come  out  and  support  them.  I 
wouldn’t  say  those  men  in  the  big  banks  would  not 
make  good  presidents,  and  neither  would  I  say 
that  because  a  man  comes  from  a  little  town  that 
might  be  only  a  wide  place  in  the  road  he  would 
make  a  better  officer;  but  I  might  say  in  my  own 
case,  that  while  I  might  not  be  able  to  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  presidents  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  yet  I  am  sure  no  one  beyond  the  Bad 
Lands  would  ever  get  into  office  if  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  were  carried.  We  shall  carry  the  matter 
over  until  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  make  an  apology  for  not  making  good 
my  claim  about  starting  promptly  this  noon.  I 
said  we  would  begin  at  2  o’clock,  but  I  forgot  the 
time  changed  at  Williston.  I  notice  some  who  came 
in  undoubtedly  came  from  the  West.  My  watch 
says  10  minutes  to  3.  I  believe  that  is  the  time 
Williston  goes  by,  and  if  that  is  true,  if  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  change  from  10  minutes  to  2,  and 
make  it  10  minutes  to  3  we  will  all  be  on  sched¬ 
ule  time  tomorrow.  I  promised  to  be  on  time  at 
2  o’clock,  but  did  not  think  of  bringing  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  your  attention.  I  am  very  glad  we  have  with 
us  this  afternoon — and  I  may  say  we  are  changing 
the  program  in  order  to  get  some  gentlemen  in 
who  were  on  the  program  tomorrow — we  have 
Mr.  Sanford,  proprietor  of  the  Fairview  Stock 
Farm,  Rogers,  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Sanford  has 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  raising  some  very 
fine  black  cattle.  He  is  a  man  that  not  only 


knows  his  business,  but  is  a  man  well  thought  of, 
and  wherever  you  go  in  the  range  country  and 
mention  black  cattle,  everybody  knows  Mr.  San¬ 
ford.  Through  his  experience  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  training  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  he 
is  a  man  that  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
he  comes  to  you  today  with  a  message  that  will 
come  to  the  hearts  of  all  present.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Sanford  of  Rogers, 
North  Dakota.  (Applause). 


STOCK  RAISING  AND  FARM  ACCOUNTING. 

(By  Frank  Sanford,  Prop.  Fairview  Stock  Farm,  Rogers,  N.  D.) 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  need  not  be  surprised  if 
I,  a  farmer,  am  somewhat  embarassed  in  talking 
to  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  like  you.  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  flights  of  oratory,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  simply  tell  you  what  I  have  learned 
in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  cattle,  something 
about  horses,  and  possibly  a  little  something  about 
hogs,  in  twenty  years.  And  if  that  is  of  any 
benefit  to  you  then  you  are  most  welcome  to  the 
information.  You  gentlemen  are  thoughtful  men, 
and  for  the  last  year  or  two  I  believe  your  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  one  class  of  business  men  that  has 
taken  the  lead  in  helping  turn  this  state  from  a  one 
crop  idea  into  a  line  of  diversified  farming.  If 
you  as  bankers  have  had  more  to  do  with  it  I 
suppose  it  is  because  you  are  in  closer  touch  with 
the  financial  condition  of  the  state_  You  know 
better  as  a  class  of  men  whether  the  raising 
of  wheat  is  paying  or  whether  it  is  not  paying,  than 
do  the  merchants  or  the  farmers  themselves. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we 
must  change  our  methods  of  farming  here  and  I 
am  going  to  recite  some  of  them  before  I  start 
to  talk  much  about  cattle.  The  first  reason,  I 
believe,  is  the  amount  of  weeds  that  have  gotten 
into  our  lands,  especially  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state.  I  do  not  know  as  you  have  any 
weeds  out  here  in  the  west,  but  in  the  old  wheat 
section  of  the  country  men  tell  me  they  have  their 
wheat  docked  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent  in  the 
elevators  for  wild  oats  and  other  foul  seeds.  That 
is  one  reason.  Another  reason  and  a  very  import¬ 
ant  one,  is  the  price  we  shall  have  to  accept  for 
grain  in  the  future.  To  illustrate  I  will  have  to 
quote  somewhat  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
I  came  here  in  the  spring  of  1882  from  southern 
Michigan.  At  that  time  wheat  was  a  dollar  a 
bushel  in  southern  Michigan,  and  if  anyone  at 
that  time  had  told  the  farmers  there  that  wheat 
would  ever  be  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel,  they 
would  have  thought  he  had  wheels  in  his  head. 
I  came  here  as  I  told  you  in  1882,  worked  a  half 
section  of  land  that  year,  hauled  the  wheat  to 
the  elevator  at  Valley  City  and  got  ninety  cents 
a  bushel,  and  in  1883  repeated  the  operation,  that 
is,  got  ninety  cents  a  bushel  from  the  threshing 
machine  in  the  fall.  In  1884  we  hauled  our  wheat 
to  the  elevator  and  got  forty- eight  cent§  a  bushel. 
Now  when  we  got  forty-eight  cents  a  bushel  it 
set  us  thinking.  That  was  the  year  that  Cleve¬ 
land  was  elected  president,  and  a  bunch  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  boys  said:  “Why,  it  is  because  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  have  got  in  power,  ”  and  another  bunch  of 
fellows  said  the  reason  was,  because  there  wasn’t 
money  enough  in  circulation.  Now  it  took  a 
number  of  years;  in  fact,  I  don’t  think,  with  one 
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exception,  until  1891  that  wheat  got  above  fifty- 
eight  cents  in  the  local  market  in  the  fall.  Now, 
t lie  reason  I  attributed  that  to  was  this  fact 
When  we  came  out  here  in  1882  and  before  we  came 
out  here,  we  read  in  the  eastern  newspapers  of 
the  great  wheat  fields  that  were  being  opened  up 
in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  bed  WD" 
Minnesota,  at  that  time  claimed  the  honor  of  being 
the  largest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world. 
Now  it  pretty  nearly  broke  them — the  fact  that 
they  were.  We  came  out  here  and  developed  this 
country  with  oxen  and  mules.  This  country  was 
developed  rapidly  for  that  time,  between  the  years 
of  1876  and  1884,  and  by  1884  we  had  got  a  world’s 
visible  supply  of  wheat  which  was  sufficient,  in  my 
estimation,  to  bring  the  price  down  to  where  it 
came  to.  Now  what  is  the  condition  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  today.  To  the  north  of  us  lies  a  spring 
wheat  region,  greater  in  extent  than  the  combined 
spring  wheat  area  of  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas 
and  Montana,  and  while  we  developed  our  country 
with  oxen  and  mules,  they  are  developing  theirs 
with  tractors.  The  crop  of  grain  grown  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  1912  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  million 
bushels,  I  don’t  know  what  it  was  last  year;  but 
it  stands  to  reason  with  the  development  going 
on  zhere,  it  is  not  going  to  be  many  years  before 
they  are  going  to  increase  the  world’s  visible  supply 
of  wheat  to  that  extent  that  the  price  of  wheat 
in  North  Dakota,  raised  on  $50.00  an  acre  land,  is 
going  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  unless 
we  produce  more  bushels  to  the  acre  That  is 
another  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  diversify. 
Now,  there  is  another  reason.  Some  of  you  Amer¬ 
ican  born  people  possibly  trace  your  genealogy 
back  to  Massachusetts  where  the  country  was  first 
settled.  Now,  as  you  study  the  history  of  the 
country,  you  find  some  of  those  old  fellows  that 
came  over  and  settled  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
extreme  eastern  states;  some  went  into  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  and  some  went  to  farming, — it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  what  their  occupation  was.  A 
generation  grew  up  and  carried  on  the  farm  or 
operated  the  bank.  But  by  and  by  the  farm  and 
the  bank  each  got  too  small;  then  the  boys  went 
west  into  Michigan,  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
settled  on  wild  land,  and  developed  there  another 
generation  or  two;  and  when  that  country  got 
more  thickly  settled  there  wasn’t  business  enough 
for  the  old  gentleman  and  his  boys'.  Then  the 
boys  came  farther  west  and  settled  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  and  when  that  locality  became  thick¬ 
ly  settled,  then  another  crop  of  boys  came  west 
into  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  finally  into  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana  and  even  over  on  to  the 
coast.  Now  where  is  the  boy  of  the  future  genera¬ 
tion  going  for  a  homestead,  with  the  boys  growing 
up  and  the  homesteads  in  the  United  States  limited 
— and  they  have  been  limited  to  a  certain  extent 
for  a  number  of  years  back^  What  will  be,  and 
what  has  been  the  result  even  for  the  past 
twenty  years?  Why,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
boys  from  these  eastern  states  have  given  up  going 
west  to  look  for  homesteads;  but  don’t  imagine 
for  a  minute  that  they  have  been  doing  better 
farming  or  better  banking  even  in  these  localities. 
No,  they  haven’t  been  doing  that.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  they  have  been  doing.  Too  many  of  them 
have  been  going  to  the  big  cities.  They  have 
read  in  some  book  possibly  where  some  boy  went 
to  Chicage  or  New  York  City  and  picked  up  some 
street-car  magnate ’s  daughter  from  getting  run 


over  by  a  street  car  and  where  this  street-car 
magnate  took  this  boy  into  the  bank  and  raised 
him  up,  started  him  as  a  bookkeeper  and  by  and 
by  married  him  off  to  his  daughter,  and  he  became 
a  millionaire.  (Daughter).  Thej  have  had  their 
heads  filled  with  that  kind  of  nonsense  and  have 
gone  to  the  cities.  Now  instead  of  picking  up  a 
banker’s  daughter  from  in  front  of  a  street  car, 
they  have  been  picking  up  a  lunch  out  of  the 

soup  houses,  a  good  many  of  them,  and  have 

grown  up  dissatisfied  and  disheartened  men  until 
there  are  today  in  the  United  States  two  million 
laboring  people  who  do  not  know  the  value  of 
the  day’s  work  they  are  able  to  perform  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  a  prey  to  sharpers  who  take 
from  them  a  part  of  what  little  they  are  able  to 
earn  for  the  sake  of  organizing  them  into  Coxey- 
ites,  or  I.  W.  W_ ’s.  This  is  the  third,  and  1  con¬ 
sider,  the  most  important  reason  why  we  must 

change  our  methods  of  farming,  in  order  to  make 
farm  life  more  attractive  to  the  boy  and  girl, 

thereby  retaining  their  services  on  the  farm  and 
ultimately  rearing  them  into  useful  citizenship  in¬ 
stead  of  into  tramps. 

Now  you  have  got  boys  to  start  in  business. 
Where  are  you  going  to  start  them  up  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business?  There  are  no  more  North  Dakotas  to 
settle  up.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them 
when  they  grow  up?  You  have  got  to  do  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two  things;  either  got  to  have 
them  start  in  some  country  farther  on  or  else 
raise  the  bank  deposits  of  your  own  locality  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  that  they  can  earn  a  competency  by 
engaging  with  you  in  your  business  at  home;  and 
I  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing  with  my  boys 
on  the  farm.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  do 
this?  You  fellows  started  in  and  helped  organ¬ 
ize  this  Better  Farming  Association.  You  have 
done  a  wonderful  work.  It  has  been  a  grand  thing, 
and  is  doing  more  for  North  Dakota  than  any¬ 
thing  else  and  if  you  have  upon  your  table  here  a 
pitcher  or  some  other  trophy,  I  am  glad  and  proud 
to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state  where  the  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  won  that,  for  I  believe  you  are  honest¬ 
ly  worthy  of  it.  (Applause). 

Now  I  have  recited  to  you  some  of  the  reasons 
why  wt  have  got  to  change  our  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  know  as  my  talk  will  apply  to  you 
fellows  of  the  Slope  country.  Where  I  live  in  the 
country  where  it  is  wheat  land,  or  grain  land,  the 
improved  farm  land  is  worth  as  a  rule  about  $50.00 
an  acre  And  I  believe  that  the  farmer  should 
farm  his  land  so  as  to  secure  a  legitimate  rate 
of  interest  from  the  value  thereof. 

Now  there  is  no  business  on  earth  I  would 
swap  farming  for.  No,  I  wouldn’t  even  care  to 
swap  my  farm  for  a  banking  business,  but  if 
1  was  compelled  to  change,  banking  is  the  only 
line  of  business  operated  in  town  that  -uould  at¬ 
tract  me  for  a  minute.  You  may  think  that  is 
strange,  but  it  isn’t.  You  probably  have  an  idea 
that  you  by  honesty  and  integrity  are  going  to 
increase  the  credit  and  honor  of  your  banking 
house  until  in  the  matter  of  credit  and  honesty  at 
least  it  shall  equal  the  banking  house  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs;  but  still  you  will  be  no  prouder  then  of 
your  profession  than  I  am  of  mine  as  a  farmer. 
(Applause). 

For  twenty  years  last  past  I  have  operated  my 
farm  myself,  with  hired  help  wholly,  in  the 
house  and  outside,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  that 
farm  pay  seven  per  cent  interest,  because  I  know  I 
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could  loan  the  money  out  on  real  estate  at  that,  and 
I  believe  it  shows  a  little  lack  of  good  sound 
business  sense  if  a  man  can’t  make  these  farms 
pay  that  much.  You  fellows  aim  to  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  your 
business  and  when  you  find  that  some  line  of  the 
work  is  being  operated  at  a  loss  instead  of  a 
profit  you  cut  it  out;  but  does  the  farmer  do  that? 
No,  not  one  out  of  twenty  knows  what  it  costs 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  or 
what  is  costs  to  raise  a  colt,  steer,  or  a  pig. 
Now  if  I  should  tell  a  farmer  today  in  my  locality 
that  barley  was  worth  from  seventy  to  eighty 
cents  a  oushel  to  feed  to  a  seventy-five 
pound  hog  if  fed  by  the  right  man,  he  wouldn’t 
believe  it.  No.  Got  to  haul  it  to  the  elevator  and 
take  thirty-two  or  thirty-five  cents  a  bushel  for 
it.  If  I  should  tell  you  gentlemen  that  you  could 
put  twenty  per  cent  of  a  steer’s  ration  of  wheat, 
the  balance  of  it  corn  and  barley  and  the  pigeon 
grass  seed  that  you  are  shipping  to  Minneapolis 
and  giving  away,  and  tell  you  that  you  could 
get  better  than  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel  by 
putting  in  into  the  steer  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me  because  you  haven’t  tried  it  out;  but  it  has 
been  my  business  to  do  that.  And  I  know.  I  don’t 
tell  you  you  can  turn  a  bunch  of  cattle  into  a  field 
of  wheat  and  that  they  are  going  to  eat  it  at  a 
profit  over  the  elevator.  No,  they  have  got  to 
have  care,  plenty  of  water,  and  the  wheat  fed  in 
the  shape  of  a  balanced  ration,  and  if  you  can 
gradually  get  your  depositors  to  work  into  the 
live  stock  business;  get  them  interested  in  it 
enough  so  that  they  will  take  pride  in  it,  they 


will  have  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  these  grains 
when  fed  to  the  right  kind  of  a  steer  by  the  right 
man;  and  after  one  of  these  young  men  has  gone 
to  Chicago  with  a  bunch  of  this  class  of  cattle,  as 
many  of  you  fellows  on  the  Slope  have,  and  rub¬ 
bed  up  against  the  cattle  feeders  from  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Missouri  who  have  made  themselves 
rich  feeding  steers,  you  come  home  feeling  a  good 
deal  prouder  of  your  stock  business;  and  if  any  of 
you  gentlemen  should  engage  in  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness,  I  want  you  to  let  your  boys  go  once 
in  a  while  with  the  cattle  to  market. 
There  isn’t  a  brighter,  bigger  hearted  or 
harder  headed  bunch  of  men  in  the  country  than 
the  stock  men  of  the  United  States;  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  whether  they  come  from  one 
state  or  another;  it  is  a  business  that  makes  full- 
sized  business  men.  And  it  is  a  good  lesson  for 
a  young  farmer  lad  or  even  a  banker’s  son  to 
mix  up  with  the  class  of  men  found  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  stock  shows  of  our  country. 

I  told  you  before  that  I  came  to  North  Dakota  in 
1882,  and  I  now  tell  you  that  I  came  with  the  idea 
of  raising  wheat  a  few  years,  getting  rich  and  going 
back  to  southern  Michigan,  for  I  supposed  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  would  always  be  worth  a  dollar 
or  nearly  so.  When  I  came  out  here  I  was  paying 
seven  per  cent  interest  on  some  money.  I  kept  on 
raising  wheat  till  by  and  by  I  was  paying  twenty 
per  cent  on  some  money — that  is  how  I  got  rich 
raising  wheat.  But  finally  after  several  years  of 
drouth  and  low  prices,  the  year  of  1891  came  along 
and  that  year  we  were  favored  with  an  enormous 
crop;  that  is,  wheat  went  thirty  bushels  to  the 
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acre  on  an  average  and  we  had  got  to  raising 
some  flax  at  that  time,  and  flax  was  a  good 
crop.  We  got  a  good  price  that  year,  ft  was  the 
first  or  second  price  better  than  fifty-eight  cents 
since  1883,  and  I  believe  in  that  year,  1891,  wheat 
netted  better  than  seventy  cents  in  the  local 
market.  Now  that  crop  wiped  off  some  of  the 
twenty  per  cent  debts  for  me,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  I  was 
going  to  farm  it  here  or  go  back  to  Michigan 
and  go  into  a  profession  that  I  had  thought  of 
going  into  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  studied  the  matter 
over  for  a  year  or  two,  and  concluded  that  if  T 
stayed  here  I  was  going  to  do  something  else  be¬ 
sides  raise  wheat.  Now  my  credit  wasn’t  very 
good.  I  didn’t  have  very  much  money  left  after 
I  had  gotten  my  debts  cleaned  up  but  it  took  what 
I  had  and  took  all  the  credit  I  had  and  went  to 
the  best  bank  I  could  find,  or  to  the  bank  that 
thought  the  most  of  me,  and  borrowed  all  the  money 
they  would  let  me  have,  and  went  to  St.  Paul  and 
bought  a  lot  of  pumpkin  seed  feeders  and  brought 
them  home.  I  had  been  trying  for  several  years 
to  raise  corn  and  at  this  time  had  got  corn 
so  that  it  had  some  feeding  value;  would  mature,  by 
the  time  frost  came,  to  about  a  roasting  ear 
condition;  and  at  this  time,  I  do  not  recall  the 
year  but  it  was  in  the  early  nineties  and  barley 
sold  that  year  for  nineteen  cents  a  bushel  in  our 
local  market.  That  was  during  the  panic  that  came 
along  in  the  early  nineties.  T  ground  up  barley  and 
fed  the  corn  that  I  raised,  immature  tho  it  was,  to 
those  steers,  through  the  winter.  Fifty  of  them 
I  sold  in  the  early  spring — just  warmed  up  butcher 
stuff  as  they  would  style  them  on  the  market. 
They  made  me  some  money,  but  the  other  forty 
ate  their  heads  off.  Seemed  to  want  to  grow  into 
oxen.  Couldn’t  get  meat  enough  on  this  forty  to 
make  them  fit  for  market  until  into  May.  Now 
that  taught  me  a  lesson;  namely,  you  can  raise 
a  better  steer  than  you  can  buy.  If  you  go  to 
South  Dakota  or  Kansas  or  any  other  stock  country 
and  go  out  among  the  farmers  and  pick  up  a 
bunch  of  feeders  today  and  Tom  Brown  has  got 
twenty  or  thirty  young  steers  and  has  probably 
corn  enough  to  feed  part  of  them  himself,  and  the 
balance  he  wants  to  sell,  will  he  sell  you  the  best 
ones?  He  might  let  you  have  some  that  looked 
to  you  the  best,  but  Brown  can  look  back  at  the 
dam  and  grand  dam  of  those  steers  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  of  the  feeding  qualities 
of  those  steers  he  will  fool  you  every  time,  and 
that  is  what  a  fellow  gets  when  he  gets  stuff  to 
feed  at  St.  Paul  or  Sioux  City — takes  what  he 
can  get  and  the  North  Dakota  man  goes  home 
thinking  he  has  got  a  fine  bunch  of  steers. 
Sometimes  he  does,  but  usually  he  finds,  as  I  did, 
that  they  don’t  nearly  all  feed  out  alike.  So  I 
believe  the  way  to  start  with  beef  cattle  is  the 
way  that  I  started.  When  I  bought  another  bunch 
of  catle  I  bought  all  the  high  grade  heifers,  Short 
horn  grade  heifers,  I  could  afford  to  buy,  brought 
them  home  and  commenced  raising  my  own  feed¬ 
ers  from  that  time  on.  I  found  after  awhile — 
it  didn 't  take  more  than  three  or  four  years  to 
prove  it — that  there  is  more  money  in  feeding  a 
half  dozen  steers  at  a  profit  than  there  was  in 
feeding  a  whole  carload  of  steers  at  a  loss.  T 
got  it  soaked  through  after  a  while. 

Now,  to  be  brief,  I  have  fed  a  number  of  car- 
leads  of  steers  that  I  have  raised^  I  have  fed 
them  in  straw  sheds,  that  is  sheds  covered  with 


straw,  banked  up  with  straw  at  two  ends  and  one 
side  and  the  other  side  boarded  up,  with  the  well 
and  windmill  to  pump  water  into  a  tank,  heated  in 
the  tank  with  tank  heater,  and  fed  with  corn 
fodder  hauled  and  fed  them  in  the  bundle.  I 
have  fed  cattle  this  way  and  they  have  paid 
me  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  for  the  corn  that  wasn’t 
much  better  than  good  roasting  ears.  That  is,  they 
paid  for  all  of  my  time,  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  cattle,  and  that  much  for  the 
corn  in  addition.  Now,  how  many  wheat  crops 
are  there  that  pay  that  much?  Now  that  was 
when  we  first  began  to  get  corn  so  that  it  was 
of  any  consequence  at  all.  It  has  been  doing 
better  gradually  since  then — keeps  getting  better 
and  we  have  kept  doing  a  little  better  with 
it,  until  I  assume  that  if  my  1913  crop  of  corn 
had  been  fed  wholly  to  beef  steers  it  would  have 
paid  me  at  the  present  price  of  beef  $20.00  per 
acre.  Now  that  is  about  what  you  can  do  by 
feeding  the  corn  that  we  are  raising  now  to  the 
best  grade  of  steers  that  you  raise  from  the  best 
grade  heifers  that  you  can  buy,  bred  to  pure-bred 
sires  of  the  beef  breed  of  cattle  that  suits  you 
best. 

Now,  I  want  to  remind  you  at  this  time  that  you 
can’t  change  a  man’s  mind  much  after  he  is  fifty. 
When  a  man  gets  white  on  top,  he  doesen’t  change 
his  religion,  polities,  or  methods  of  doing  business 
a  great  deal,  but  you  can  change  a  young  fellow 
and  get  an  idea  into  his  head,  and  if  we  don’t  get 
an  idea  into  his  head,  he  is  going  to  get  into  the 
same  rut  as  the  old  fellow  did,  and  by  and  by 
he  will  be  going  to  Chicago  to  pick  up  a  street  car 
magnate ’s  daughter.  But  if  you  will  take  some 
bright  boy  in  each  neighborhood — you  know  them, 
you  see  the  boys  when  you  go  out  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile — you  want  to  make  a  depositor  of  that  boy 
ten  or  twelve  years  from  now;  now  this  fall  if 
that  boy  has  any  corn  or  if  his  father  has  any 
corn,  you  call  him  into  your  office,  talk  to  him 
confidentially  along  the  line  of  live  stock,  lend 
him  $5  or  more  to  buy  a  seventy-five  pound  pig, 
or  money  enough  to  buy  several  of  them,  if  you 
please,  make  him  agree  to  keep  that  pig  in  a  shady 
pen,  feed  him  three  times  a  day  and  keep  clean 
water  continually  in  the  trough,  he  may  feed  him 
corn  or  he  may  feed  him  ground  barley,  but  en¬ 
courage  him  to  give  the  pig  the  best  care  possible 
and  to  keep  track  of  the  amount  of  feed  used, 
and  take  chances  on  getting  back  your  $5.  The 
pig  may  get  the  cholera — it  may — but  if  you 
don’t  get  your  money  back,  getting  the  idea  into 
the  boy’s  head  will  be  valuable  to  him,  to  you, 
and  to  your  boy  that  follows  you  in  the  bank. 
You  can  keep  that  boy  on  the  farm  if  you  can 
get  him  to  successfully  feed  out  a  bunch  of  pigs 
and  when  he  has  added  experience  a  bunch  of 
‘deers  each  year.  Now  let  me  tell  you  what  will 
happen  when  he  gets  to  feeding  his  steers  and 
feeding  flax  straw,  and  other  straw  and  prairie 
hay  for  roughage.  His  father  will  probably  say: 
“He  will  get  the  farm  full  of  mustard  from  putting 
that  manure  on  the  land.”  Well,  if  he  does  you 
can  tell  him  he  might  better  have  the  mustard  on 
the  farm  than  a  mortgage  and  he  will  get  the  mort¬ 
gage  off.  (Applause). 

You  fellows  are  broad-minded  and  you  are  not 
afraid  to  go  down  in  your  pockets  to  help  these 
boys.  I  know  you  are  not,  because  you  have  put 
up  money,  good  money  of  yours,  towards  this 
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Better  Farming  Association.  Now  just  establish 
a  little  Better  Farming  Association  of  your  own 
in  your  own  locality,  your  own  neighborhood,  and 
see  what  it  will  develop.  I  might  stand  and  tell 
you  fellows  that  barley  is  worth  eighty  cents  a 
bushel  to  feed  the  hogs.  It  might  not  be  if 
you  fed  it.  Now  possibly  all  of  the  boys  won’t 
have  good  luck,  but  don’t  discourage  them.  They 
are  either  going  to  be  the  depositors  in  your  boy’s 
bank  or  else  they  are  going  to  Chicago  after 
the  banker’s  daughter  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
encourage  and  assist  them  in  the  feeding  of  live 
stock  if  you  want  to  hold  them. 

The  three  things  that  the  North  Dakota  farmer 
hates  the  worst  today  are  the  swill  pail,  the  milk 
pail  and  the  manure  fork.  And  that  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  their  bank  accounts  and  it  will 
be  until  they  are  willing  to  hustle,  along  some 
other  lines  than  wheat  raising,  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm,  and  employ  labor  all  through  the  year. 
I  know  personally  I  don’t  have  as  much  trouble 
with  labor  as  other  farmers  do.  Fellows  talk  to 
me  about  the  I.  W.  W.  ’s  or  something  like  that  or¬ 
ganizing  farm  labor  and  demanding  wages  higher 
than  the  business  will  afford.  Now  if  I  can  keep 
five  or  six  men  with  me  the  year  round,  they  will 
be  better  men  than  as  though  they  floated  in  in 
the  spring  and  floated  out  in  the  fall.  I  have 
several  men  who  have  been  with  me  from  one  to 
four  years,  they  are  satisfied  and  I  am  satisfied. 
And  with  six  good  men  staying  through  the  year 
with  me,  I  can  put  a  pretty  tough  bunch  in 
with  them  in  harvest  and  threshing  time  and  get 


my  work  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  is  another  thing  the  stock 
business  is  going  to  do — it  is  going  to  employ 
labor  the  year  around,  and  when  you  can  get  a 
boy  or  young  man  who  is  going  to  stay  with  you 
the  year  round,  he  is  going  to  become  nearly  as  one 
of  the  family.  You  get  to  think  something  of 
him  and  he  of  you.  And  he  will  do  better  for 
you  than  the  class  of  labor  that  the  grain  raiser 
is  forced  to  employ. 

I  remember  a  fellow  that  worked  for  me  nine 
falls  through  harvest  and  threshing.  He  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Vincennes,  Indiana.  He  would 
work  for  me  in  harvest  and  threshing  and  have 
probably  $100  to  $150  when  threshing  was  done. 
Then  he  would  go  to  Iowa  to  harvest  corn,  stop¬ 
ping  to  blow  his  money  at  Minneapolis  as  he  was 
going  along.  He  would  then  husk  corn  in  Iowa 
until  he  had  a  stake.  Then  he  would  go  to  St_ 
Louis  and  blow  that,  then  ship  from  there  to 
the  Mississippi  Levees  and  work  there  until  spring, 
then  come  back  to  Iowa  to  plant  corn,  stopping  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  way  to  spend  the  money  earned 
through  the  winter.  Then  he  would  usually  harvest 
in  Minnesota,  and  write  me  for  a  job  in  my  harvest 
here,  and  usually  the  first  $10  he  earned  would  be 
sent  back  to  Minneapolis  to  get  his  watch  out  of 
soak.  That  is  the  class  of  help  we  have  had  and 
that  is  the  class  of  help  that  we  are  going  to  have 
until  we  get  into  a  different  line  of  farming.  Good 
fellows — this  one,  particularly,  was  brighter 
than  the  average  laboring  man — a  man  that  had 
considerable  education,  thirty-five  or  six  years  old. 
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1  said  to  him  one  fall,  he  had  been  spike  pitching 
through  threshing,  and  had  about  $150  coming.  I 
said  to  him:  “I  want  you  to  buy  a  lot  in  this 
little  town  near  my  farm  with  $50  of  your  money.’ ’ 
He  said  to  me:  “What  do  I  want  with  a  lot?” 
1  said:  “It  might  be  a  good  place  to  bury  you, 
you  never  had  a  lot  left  yet,  when  you  came  here 
to  work  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  much  less 
any  money  not  even  enough  to  get  your  own  watch 
out  of  the  pawn  shop.”  He  said:  “I  thank  you 
for  the  suggestion,  but  it  is  too  late  for  me.  I 
have  had  the  wander-lust  so  long  there  is  no  hope 
for  me,  I  expect  to  die  in  the  poor  house.”  Now 
if  you  bankers  can  help  by  your  suggestion,  to 
keep  some  of  these  farm  boys  from  coming  to  a 
fate  like  that,  you  will  be  doing  fine  missionary 
work  even  though  yau  don ’t  make  a  dollar  at  it. 
As  I  get  older  in  life  I  think  more  of  such  things. 
I  haven’t  got  any  boys  of  my  own,  so  I  have 
to  depend  wholly  upon  my  hired  help  in  the  farm 
work  and  the  management  thereof  and  I  have 
learned  to  enjoy  being  helpful  to  them.  I  don’t 
believe  I  am  any  more  of  a  philanthropist  than  the 
average  sort  of  man,  but  I  believe  by  kindness, 
consideration,  and  a  sort  of  merit  system  in  the 
line  of  wages,  I  can  get  a  good  deal  more  work 
for  a  dollar  than  the  fellow  who  treats  his  help 
with  less  consideration. 

Since  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cattle  business  it  is  building  up  our 
state,  we  are  getting  better  work  done  and  better 
homes  are  being  made,  and  you. members  of  the 
Association  have  done  a  noble  work  in  the  state 
and  1  want  to  compliment  you.  I  know  all 
farmers  don’t  compliment  you.  I  have  heard 
farmers  say:  “Oh,  yes,  this  banker  wants  to 
make  a  loan  on  the  farm  then  they  want  to  make 
another  loan  on  my  farm  to  buy  some  stock,  and 
then  they  will  have  the  farm,  stock  and  all.  ’  ’ 
Some  feel  that  way.  I  know  the  farming  commun¬ 
ity  as  a  class  are  worthy  of  very  little  sympathy, 
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but  there  are  some  of  them,  I  believe,  that  are 
broad-minded  enough  to  meet  you  half  way.  You 
probably  find  a  narrow-mindedness  in  some  bankers 
as  you  will  in  any  other  profession;  we  are  not 
all  perfect.  The  farming  community  has  got  to 
be  raised  up;  it  has  sunken  to  a  very  low  stage. 
We  have  been  chasing  the  almighty  dollar  so  hard 
that  we  have  abandoned  everything  else  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  Just  stop  to  think,  if  you  please,  if 
each  one  of  the  fellows  who  took  homesteads  in 
our  state  had  set  out  a  row  of  trees  a  half  a 
mile  long  east  and  west,  on  each  homestead,  what 
it  would  have  meant  by  this  time.  I  believe  it 
would  have  increased  the  value  of  our  land  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  have  been  the  best  paying  proposition 
that  the  homesteader  ever  undertook. 

We  have  always  meant  to  build  up  the  state, 
but  we  haven’t  done  the  best  we  could.  As  I 
said,  for  a  great  many  years  i  have  run  my  farm 
wholly  with  hired  help  and  in  doing  that  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  pretty  close  track  of  things. 
Years  ago  when  I  used  to  raise  wheat  wholly,  I 
always  felt  good  until  I  came  to  pay  off  in  the 
fall,  then  after  the  threshing  crew  was  paid  and 
the  note  at  the  bank  and  the  other  expenses  that 
had  to  be  paid,  the  pocket  book  looked  pretty  flat 
and  there  was  not  much  left  for  the  wife  and  me. 
Consequently  when  I  went  into  the  cattle  business 
I  got  to  keeping  closer  track  of  things,  and  I 
have  written  off  a  sheet  here  showing  you  what  it 
cost  me  to  raise  and  put  a  ton  of  alfalfa  in  the 
barn,  and  what  it  cost  to  put  a  ton  of  silage  in 
the  silo.  I  am  not  going  to  bother  you  with  tell- 
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iiig  you  which  is  the  best  kind  of  silo;  I  am  simply 
telling  you  that  a  silo  will  add  thirty  per  cent 
to  the  feeding  value  of  the  corn  crop.  You  know 
whether  you  can  afford  to  build  it.  It  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  depositor,  but  if 
it  will  add  thirty  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop,  why 
not  furnish  it?  That  is  the  way  I  run  my  farm. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  the  cost  of  raising  a  ton 
of  alfalfa,  first.  It  cost  me  $1  an  acre  to  plow  an 
acre  of  land.  I  have  to  harrow  that  land  four 
times,  and  it  cost  me  fifty  cents  an  acre  to  harrow 
four  times.  Then  it  cost  me  thirty  cents  an  acre 
to  seed  it  and  alfalfa  seed,  to  seed,  costs  $1.20 
an  acre  when  you  buy  it.  Now,  the  oldest  alfalfa 
I  have  is  eleven  years  old  and  I  have  taka'1  ten 
years  as  a  basis.  If  the  meadow  is  going  to  last 
ten  years,  the  first  year  you  get  nothing,  so  you 
must  figure  your  interest  and  taxes  for  ten  years 
and  pay  it  with  nine  crops  as  your  land  lays  idle 
the  first  year.  During  the  nine  years  you  have 
to  disc  the  land  each  spring,  and  patches  where  ice 
banks  have  laid  through  the  winter  you  have  to 
seed  in  a  litle  each  spring.  The  discing  of  that 
nine  times  is  $2.70  an  acre — thirty  cents  an  acre 
to  disc  each  time — and  during  that  time  1  expect 
to  sow  in  sixty  cents  worth  of  seed  per  acre. 
I  don’t  expect  to  sow  that  much,  but  I  am  making 
this  price  a  little  strong  all  the  way  through  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  basis  of  my  ration.  The  land  is 
worth  $50  an  acre.  If  I  had  the  money  out  at 
interest  it  would  bring  me  7  per  cent.  Now  7  per 
cent  on  $50  is  $3.50  a  year  an  acre,  which  equals, 
for  ten  years,  $35,  so  we  add  in  $35  for  interest. 
The  taxes  on  my  farm  last  year  were  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre,  so  I  charge  it  with  $2.50  for  taxes 


and  I  find  that  the  acre  of  land  for  ten  years 
cost  me  $43.80.  I  divide  that  by  nine  as  I  have 
to  pay  it  in  nine  years  and  I  get  $4.86,  I  believe 
it  is.  The  cost  to  mow  one  acre  a  season  three 
times  is  $1,  it  costs  thirty  cents  an  acre  to  mow, 
and  it  costs  forty-five  cents  an  acre  to  rake  it 
up  three  times;  costs  sixty  cents  an  acre  to  bunch 
it  three  times,  and  $1.50  for  hauling  to  the  barn 
three  times.  That  makes  the  alfalfa  cost  me  in 
the  barn  $8.41  per  acre,  paying  7  per  cent  interest 
on  $50  an  acre  for  the  land.  Now  last  year  it 
averaged  three  tons  to  the  acre.  The  best  crop 
or  yield  I  ever  had  was  five  tons,  and  the  poorest 
was  two  and  one-half.  This  year  it  is  going  a 
little  better  than  three  if  the  next  crop  is  as  good 
as  this  one.  Divide  $8.41  by  three  and  I  find  the 
alfalfa  costs  me  $2.80  a  ton.  Now  to  the  $2.80 
add  twenty  cents  a  ton  for  overhead  expenses,  in¬ 
terest  on  mowing  machine  breakage  and  such  things 
as  that  and  I  find  my  alfalfa  cost  me  $3  a  ton  in 
the  barn. 

Now  that  is  part  of  the  ration  of  the  cattle. 
Land  has  got  so  valuable  in  our  locality  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  start  in  feeding  my  steers  with  the 
baby  beef  idea — to  feed  the  calf  from  the  day 
it  drops  till  it  goes  to  the  butcher. 

Now  this  is  what  the  silage  costs  me.  To 
raise  an  acre  of  corn,  to  plow  the  land  costs  $1 
per  acre  on  my  farm  with  the  average  price 
I  pay  for  help.  To  harrow  four  times  cost^ 
fifty  cents  an  acre.  To  plant  once  thirty  cents  an 
acre.  The  seed  costs  fifty  cents  an  acre  at  $3 
a  bushel  for  seed  if  you  don’t  raise  your  own  seed. 
Cultivating  three  times  costs  $1.05  an  acre  and 
the  cutting  and  the  twine  costs  eighty-five  cents 


To  the  policy  of  keeping  our  merchandise  and  our  service  at  a  high  standard  we  attribute  our 

rapidly  increasing  business. 

Let  us  give  you  complete  data  on  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  used  with 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines 

Our  ledger  especially  designed  for  use  with  this  new  system  has  been 
pronounced  the  best  adapted  and  finest  constructed  of  all  ledgers.  No 
posts  nor  punching  to  catch  and  tear  in  binder.  Practical  durable 
economical. 
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an  acre.  Then  there  is  $3.50  interest  on  the  acre  of 
land  and  twenty-five  cents  taxes  and  five  cents 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  equipment;  and  I  find 
that  the  acre  of  corn  costs  me  raised  and  cut  down, 
laying  on  the  ground,  $8  an  acre.  Now  to  fill 
my  silo  in  1913  I  used  five  teams.  I  fill  the  silo 
on  rainy  days  in  threshing  time.  You  know  when 
you  are  shock  threshing  and  there  comes  a  rain 
it  is  two  or  three  days  before  we  can  thresh.  Then 
is  when  I  fill  the  silo.  I  figure  $5  a  day  for  man 
and  team  at  this  time  of  year.  It  takes  five  other 
men;  two  men  in  the  silo  to  tramp  down  the  silage, 
one  extra  man  to  help  pitch  into  the  ensilage 
cutter  and  one  man  to  operate  the  machine,  and 
one  man  in  the  field  to  help  load.  Say  five  men  at 
$3  a  day,  I  paid  $2.50  a  day  last  year  and  board 
fifty  cents,  making  $15  a  day  for  five  men.  I 
paid  the  engineer  $5  a  day  and  it  takes  $5  for 
kerosene  oil  to  run  the  engine.  Interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  engine  and  silage  cutter  $2 
a  day.  I  add  that  in  and  I  find  that  it  cost  me 
to  cut  ensilage  a  day  $52.  I  found  we  cut  eighteen 
acres  a  day  so  one  acre  would  cost  one  eighteenth 
of  that  or  a  little  less  than  $3  to  cut  it.  It  cost 
$8  an  acre  to  raise  the  corn,  consequently  an  acre 
of  corn  in  the  silo  costs  $11,  and  it  yielded  last 
year  six  tons  to  the  acre,  consequently  a  ton  of 
silage  cost  $1.80  in  the  silo  paying  7  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  value  of  the  land  per  acre  and  the 
taxes.  I  figure  that  $2  a  ton  in  computing  the  value 
of  the  ration  I  feed  the  cattle.  By  the  same  analy¬ 
sis  I  find  out  my  ground  feed  I  put  in  the  ration 
costs  me  $13  a  ton.  Last  year  the  yield  of  corn 
was  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  and  it  cost  me 
in  the  crib,  thirty  cents  for  a  bushel  of  70  pounds. 
We  ground  that  up,  we  take  50  per  cent  corn,  cob 
and  all.  And  30  per  cent  of  barley,  10  per  cent  of 
oats  and  10  per  cent  of  pigeon  grass  seed,  which 
we  used  to  haul  to  the  elevator,  pay  freight  on  to 
Minneapolis,  and  give  to  the  fellow  down  there 
to  feed  sheep  on.  Taking  it  out  with  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  we  had  last  year  about  800  bushels 
from  14,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Now  this  is  the  ra¬ 
tion  that  we  are  going  to  feed  to  baby  beef  cattle. 
It  cost  $13  a  ton,  paying  7  per  cent  interest  on  $50 
an  acre  for  the  land  we  raised  it  upon.  Now  I  told 
you  when  at  Fargo  that  I  was  feeding  a  bunch 
of  steers  with  that  ration.  Since  then  I  have 
sold  the  steers  and  they  averaged  me  about  $70 
apiece.  The  oldest  steer  was  twenty  months  old 
and  the  youngest  fourteen.  They  cost  me  around 
$60  to  raise,  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  $50  an 
acre  for  the  land,  raising  all  the  feed,  paying  $4 
a  head  per  year  for  care  and  $2.60  a  head  for 
barn  room.  I  find  by  this  analysis  that  it  cost 
me  around  $60  a  head  to  raise  those  steers.  I 
have  known  for  several  years  that  it  cost  me 
$21  a  year  to  keep  a  cow  to  raise  a  calf.  I  am  not 
in  the  dairy  business.  Don’t  understand  me  as 
knocking  the  dairy  business.  I  went  into  beef  cattle 
because  I  must  depend  wholly  for  help  on  the 
help  that  I  am  able  to  hire.  It  cost  me  $21  a  year 
to  maintain  a  cow,  paying  7  per  cent  interest  on 
$50  an  acre  for  the  land  to  raise  silage,  alfalfa  and 
pasture,  and  $4  for  care.  Years  ago  I  used  to  keep 
cows  because  they  gave  milk  and  raised  calves. 
I  discontinued  the  milking.  Now  I  breed  a  heifer 
when  she  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  months  old; 
again  when  she  is  thirty  months  old;  and  again 
about  forty  months  old,  and  again  when  she  is 
fifty  months  old  and  at  that  time  or  when  the  cow 
is  five  or  six  years  old  or  when  she  has  attained 


her  whole  growth,  I  put  her  into  the  feed  lot  and 
finish  her  as  I  don’t  believe  in  keeping  anything 
in  the  shape  of  beef  cattle  on  the  farm  longer 
than  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  unless 
it  might  be  a  pure  bred  animal.  No.  Throw  her 
into  the  feed  lot  and  put  one  of  her  heifers,  a 
little  bit  better  bred,  in  her  place  in  the  herd.  The 
trouble  with  us  American  people  is  we  change  too 
often.  I  have  a  neighbor,  who  some  years  ago 
when  potatoes  were  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  plunged 
into  potatoes  as  fast  as  he  could  and  planted 
thirty  acres  the  first  year.  The  next  fall  they 
were  worth  thirty  cents,  I  think  he  dug  most  of 
them.  Then  he  said:  “I  am  not  going  to  raise 
any  more  potatoes  ”  But  in  a  year  or  two 
potatoes  were  high  again  and  he  put  in  thirty  or 
forty  acres  again  and  that  fall  they  were  worth  a 
quarter  a  bushel  and  he  didn’t  bother  to  dig 
them.  That  is  the  way  a  lot  of  people  will  go 
into  cattle.  When  you  see  a  man  starting  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  cattle  business,  don’t  advise  him  to 
mortgage  his  farm  and  mortgage  everything  as 
collateral  in  order  to  buy  feeders.  I  don ’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  going  to  go  down,  but  I  don’t 
want  you  or  anyone  else  on  my  advice  to  put 
yourselves  in  an  embarassing  position  financially. 
I  don’t  believe  that  is  the  way  to  get  into 
the  business.  I  believe  the  way  to  do  it  to  take 
what  money  you  can  afford  to  use  and  invest  it 
in  good  high  grade  heifers  and  raise  your  own 
feeders  from  these  grade  heifers.  Dispose  of  the 
heifers  when  full  grown,  placing  a  better  trred 
heifer  in  her  place  in  the  herd  and  in  that  way 
continue  the  building  up  of  your  herd  of  cattle. 

A  friend  of  mine  went  over  to  France  this  winter 
after  a  load  of  Percheron  horses  and  while  there, 
was  talking  with  an  old  lady  on  one  of  the  farms 
where  he  bought  horses,  through  an  interpreter. 
She  sat  by  one  of  those  old  fire-places  in  the  old 
home  on  the  farm  and  seemed  about  eighty  years 
old,  and  he  had  this  conversation  with  her  through 
the  interpreter:  “How  long  have  you  lived  on 
the  farm?”  “Was  born  here.”  “Was  your 
father  born  here  on  this  farm?”  “Yes.”  “And 
your  grandfather?”  “Yes.”  “And  did  your 
husband  raise  Percheron  horses?”  “Yes.”  “And 
did  your  father  raise  Percheron  horses?”  “Yes, 
and  his  grandfather  raised  Percheron  horses.” 
Tracing  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  on  one  farm  of  one  class  of  live  stock,  using 
the  best  energy  they  had  to  improve  each  genera¬ 
tion  of  horses  and  each  son  being  proud  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  breeding  up 
the  herd.  And  that  is  why  every  country  on  the 
globe  goes  to  the  province  of  la  Perche  for  horses 
that  represent  this  many  years  of  breeding,  and 
bring  them  to  Argentine,  Australia,  United  States 
and  all  over  the  world.  That  is  the  kind  of  breeding 
that  builds  up  the  stock  of  the  country.  That  is 
what  has  got  to  build  up  this  country.  You  can't 
raise  potatoes  this  year  and  turnips  next  year, 
beef  cattle  this  year  and  dairy  cattle  next  year. 
You  have  got  to  breed  this  live  stock  with  an  idea 
that  it  is  a  life  job — and  educate  your  boy  to  it. 
Why,  it  has  taken  eleven  years  to  breed  a  high 
tail  head  off  the  progeny  of  one  of  my  pure 
bred  cows.  Is  that  any  benefit  to  my  son  if  he 
is  going  on  with  that  herd?  The  first  mare  I  bred 
had  a  crooked  ankle!  She  raised  five  or  six 
colts,  I  forget  which,  and  from  those  five  or  six 
colts  more  were  raised.  I  took  a  picture  one  day, 
I  think  of  fourteen  of  them-  in  a  line,  the  old 
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mare’s  children  and  grand  children.  Now  every 
one  of  the  old  mare’s  colts  had  that  crooked  ankle 
and  three  out  of  five  of  the  second  generation. 
So  you  see  by  that  how  hard  it  is  to  breed  the 
bad  features  out  of  an  animal.  That  is  why  we 
must  start  the  boys  with  an  idea  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  life  business.  It  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether'  it  is  dairy  cattle,  hog,  sheep,  or 
beef  cattle,  it  is  a  life  business,  and  if  you  bankers 
will  help  get  the  boys  of  the  state  started  into 

this  idea  you  will  be  doing  the  biggest  thing 

for  the  state  of  North  Dakota  that  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do. 

In  conclusion  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  picture 
Mr.  Batcheller  of  Grand  Forks  has  a  number  of 
the  pictures  and  will  pass  them  among  you. 
A  good  many  years  ago  I  wanted  a  printed 
catalog  of  my  pure  bred  herd  and  so  I  lined 
up  some  of  them  out  in  the  alfalfa  field  and  took 
a  picture  of  them  to  show  the  quality  of  the  herd 
right  through.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  old  cow. 
She  stands  in  an  alfalfa  field  that  cut  five  tons  to 

the  acre  that  year.  I  want  you  to  take  these 

pictures  home  with  you  and  hang  them  up  in 
your  bank  some  place  beside  the  almanac  or  calen¬ 
dar,  and  when  your  farmer  depositors  come  in 
next  fall  and  kick  about  their  rusty  wheat  or 
hail  storms  or  grass  hoppers,  just  refer  to  the  old 
lady’s  account  on  the  back  of  that  picture,  tell 
them  to  take  it  home  and  let  it  soak  in,  because 
maybe  they  will  make  up  their  minds  they  can 
afford  to  handle  a  pitch  fork  or  a  milk  pail. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  pure  bred  cows  that  I 
bought.  There  is  good  money  in  raising  this  class 
of  cattle.  There  is  good  money  in  fattening  beef 
steers,  grade  cattle.  There  is  good  money  m 
raising  and  fattening  hogs,  and  the  farmer  who 
has  corn  that  will  yield  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
if  he  gives  his  live  stock  any  kind  of  care,  may 
be  reasonably  assured  that  they  will  pay  him 
better  than  $15  an  acre  for  the  corn.  You  can’t 
start  at  the  top  in  the  cattle  business  any  more 
than  in  the  banking  business.  You  have  to  start 
down  at  the  bottom  and  build  up  and  if  you 

will  advise  your  depositors  that  way  you  will 
find  there  will  be  less  disappointment,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  not  more  than  three  out  of  five  men 
in  this  state,  as  the  population  runs,  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  care  of  live  stock.  I  have  told  young 
men  when  I  have  been  talking  beef  cattle:  “If 
you  want  to  know  if  you  will  ever  make  a 
stock  man,  go  into  the  barn  yard  and  if  the 

horses  and  cattle  run  clear  over  into  the  farther 
corner  of  the  barn  yard  when  they  see  you  as  tho 
they  thought  you  were  carrying  a  club,  you  are 
not  and  never  will  be  a  stock  man,  but  if  they 

come  to  you  as  if  they  thought  you  had  a  nub¬ 

bin  of  corn  for  them,  you  can  start  into  stock  and 
I  will  lend  you  the  money  to  start  with  if  you 
haven’t  the  money  to  start  yourself.”  (Applause). 

Now,  we  in  North  Dakota  have  raised  the  best 
wheat  in  the  world,  I  believe  as  a  state,  and 
the  best  grade  draft  horses  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  believe  when  we  get  started  in  the  beef 
cattle  business  we  are  not  going  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Iowa  a  great  while.  Now  there  is  a 
bunch  of  fellows  in  this  world  today  who  are 
willing  to  pay  $1.50  for  a  sirloin  steak  when  they 
go  to  a  high  class  restaurant;  tho  twenty  years 
ago  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  shoulder 
steak  at  a  quarter.  Now  a  bunch  of  you  fellows 


are  riding  in  automobiles  today  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  satisfied  with  buggies.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  rule  today  want  grape  fruit 
for  breakfast  while  but  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  prunes.  Now  when  we 
start  into  the  cattle  business  is  there  any  use 
of  our  catering  to  the  prune  market  when  we  can 
just  as  well  get  into  the  grape  fruit  market.  I 
thank  you.  (Great  applause). 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed 
hearing  Mr.  Sanford’s  splendid  ‘iddress,  ard  . 
think  that  possibly  some  of  our  communities 
might  be  able  to  make  use  of  this  picture  that 
he  is  showing  us;  that  the  whole  state  might  get 
the  benefit  of  its  lesson.  Not  long  ago  when  I 
was  talking  to  some  farmers  they  asked  me  to 
talk  on  the  livestock  business,  and  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction  I  told  them  that  any  man  who  had  been 
in  the  banking  business  for  a  series  of  years  de¬ 
veloped  a  sort  of  peculiar  fondness  for  the  society 
of  dumb  animals,  so  that  I  think  that  the  bankers 
— (laughter) — that  is  my  reason  for  thinking  that 
bankers  as  a  class  will  make  excellent  stock  men. 
(Laughter  and  applause).  Among  my  earliest 
recollections  of  the  banking  business,  or  of  any 
other  business  for  that  matter,  I  recall  the  large 
headlines  concerning  depredations  committed  in 
what  we  then  called  Indian  Territory.  At  one 
time  we  had  Indian  Territory  andwe  had  No  Man’s 
Land,  and  now  I  believe  they  call  it  Oklahoma. 
The  notoriety  that  Oklahoma  received  in  its  early 
banking  experience  does  not  much  overshadow 
the  experience  and  the  notoriety  that  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  We 
have  with  us  today  Mr.  L.  E.  Phillips,  from  the 
state  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  put  down  for  an  ad¬ 
dress  tomorrow,  but  it  will  be  inconvenient  for 
him  to  be  with  us  at  that  time,  and  I  have  asked 
him  to  give  us  his  address  today,  and  I  presume 
he  is  now  in  the  audience.  Is  he  here?  If  so, 
please  come  forward,  Mr.  Phillips.  (Applause). 
It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  listened  to  a 
splendid  address  by  the  secretary  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Bankers’  Association,  and,  as  I  am  a  south¬ 
erner  myself,  I  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  Mr.  Phillips  from  the  South,  that  is  known  not 
only  for  the  beauty  of  its  expression,  but  for  the 
oratory  it  displays,  and  Oklahoma  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc¬ 
ing  to  you  Mr.  Phillips. 


THE  GUARANTY  LAW. 

(L.  E.  Phillips,  Cashier,  Barttlesville  National 
Bank,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.) 

The  bank  guaranty  law  is  not  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  banks  and  bankers,  but  depositors.  Those 
who  advocate  such  laws  are,  no  doubt,  sincere  in 
their  belief  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  provide 
safety  for  depositors’  funds;  and  are  prompted  by 
high  ideals  and  a  desire  to  safeguard  the  public 
and  banking  interests. 

I  believe  every  precaution  should  be  used  by 
those  in  authority,  to  protect  the  depositor  and 
every  other  class  of  customers  of  banks,  but  in 
doing  so  it  should  be  done  with  equal  justice  to 
all.  Laws  are  not  made  for  a  part  of  the  people; 
they  are  made  for  ALL  of  the  people.  We  should 
not  say  the  guaranty  law  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
depositor  and  dismiss  the  subject  with  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  question  is,  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  ALL 
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of  the  people  ALL  of  the  time?  Is  it  good,  as  a 
permanent  measure?  It  cannot  be,  if  it  works 
well  part  of  the  time  and  badly  at  some  other 
time.  Banks  are  considered  quasi  public  institu¬ 
tions  subject  to  regulations  from  the  course  from 
which  they  receive  their  authority  to  do  business, 
so  let  us  consider,  then,  how  a  state  can  best  ful¬ 
fill  its  obligations  to  the  public  and  banking  fra¬ 
ternity  in  placing  around  them  such  protection  as 
to  make  a  safe  system  of  doing  business.  But, 
does  a  guaranty  law  actually  produce  the  desired 
result? 

The  Purpose  and  Effect. 

The  avowed  purpose  and  actual  effect  of  a  guar¬ 
anty  law  is  to  require  solvent  and  well  managed 
banks  to  pay  the  losses  of  failed  banks.  It  is  an 
unsound  theory  and  violates  the  basic  laws  of 
business  and  finance.  It  punishes  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty.  It  invades  the  rights  of  one  class,  tak¬ 
ing  property  without  compensation,  and  does  in¬ 
jury  to  those  whom  it  should  protect.  It  does  not 
confer  upon  any  other  class  benefits  equal  to  the 
injury  done.  It  is  more  than  merely  inequitable, 
because  for  the  wrong  done  there  is  no  redress. 
A  bank  honestly  and  competently  managed  has 
no  need  to  call  upon  a  guaranty  fund  at  any  time, 
for  a  guaranty  fund  is  created  and  exists  for  no 
other  purpose  than  for  the  protection  of  the  de¬ 
positors  of  incompetent  or  dishonest  bankers  and 
to  reimburse  a  small  part  of  the  public  for  losses 
incurred  through  such  bankers. 

Contrary  to  Business  Rules. 

The  theory  of  a  guaranty  law  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  rules  of  business.  The  development 
of  character  and  inculcation  of  principles  which 
inspire  confidence  and  create  credit  are  taught  by 
churches,  schools  and  colleges,  and  are  the  first 
essentials  of  modern  business  requirements.  The 
guaranty  law  theory  declares,  in  effect,  that  char 
acter  and  experience  are  no  longer  the  prime  re¬ 
quisites  for  the  conduct  of  business, — that  they  are 
of  small  consequence.  This  must  be  the  conclu¬ 
sion  from  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
takes  the  responsibility  from  those  who  contract 
debt  and  places  the  responsibility  for  payment  on 
those  who  had  no  part  in  contracting  the  obliga¬ 
tion  or  conducting  the  business,  and  who  derive 
no  part  of  the  profits  but  share  only  in  the  losses. 
Such  laws  do  not  usually  prescribe  any  specific 
qualifications  for  the  banker,  but  it  does  relieve 
him  of  the  natural  consequence  of  his  acts  and 
places  it  on  others. 

In  this  connection,  a  former  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  in  discussing  the  guaranty 
law  theory,  said:  “Take  away  from  the  bank  offi¬ 
cial  and  employee  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
depositors  and  the  guaranty  law  will  be  working 
overtime.  Guarantee  all  banks,  shift  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  payment  to  the  government,  make  sure 
that  the  depositors  will  never  suffer  the  loss  of 
a  cent,  and  you  destroy  forever  that  outraged  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  alone  makes  possible  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  dishonest  and  incompe¬ 
tent  bankers.  Shift  from  the  individual  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  he  now  has  to  his  depositors  for  the 
safeguarding  of  their  money,  you  at  once  destroy 
his  fear  of  those  depositors.  Without  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  without  fear,  every  man  in  the  bank  is 
susceptible  to  the  fever  of  speculation,  the  pneu¬ 
monia  of  greed  and  the  consumption  of  dishon¬ 
esty.  Ask  any  prosecuting  official  and  he  will  tell 


you  that  the  absence  of  active  public  opinion 
makes  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  punish 
banking  crimes.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  requires 
the  active  vengeance  of  the  depositors  to  get  the 
necessary  evidence  and  sympathy  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity  to  result  in  punishment  sufficient  to  fit  the 
crime.  In  just  the  same  ratio  the  banker,  when 
he  is  held  individually  responsible,  fears  and  re¬ 
spects  this  force.  Take  it  away  and  you  take  off 
the  lid.  Transfer  it  to  the  government  and  you 
lower  the  honest,  conservative  banker  to  the  level 
of  any  financial  adventurer  who  can  break  into 
the  banking  business  by  the  front  door.” 

Character,  Business  Requirement. 

Lawyers,  doctors  and  other  professional  men 
are  required  to  undergo  tests  as  to  their  mental 
proficiency,  and  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
but  by  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  permitting 
them  to  practice,  neither  the  state  nor  their  fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  fraternity  assume  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  conduct  or  liability  for  their  acts; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  a  bank  under  a  guaranty  law 
the  ultimate  responsibility  and  payment  of  debts 
to  depositors  does  not  rest  upon  the  individual 
who  accepted  and  used  the  money  under  license 
from  the  state,  but  upon  the  banker  who  had  no 
voice  or  part  in  managing  the  failed  bank  and 
upon  the  state  which  furnished  the  law  and  li¬ 
cense. 

In  making  loans  and  in  the  general  conduct  of 
business,  the  capable  banker  counts  character  and 
capacity  of  the  borrowed  as  additional  security 
to  the  collateral  offered.  If  a  law  does  not  lead 
the  people  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  a  bank¬ 
er,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  emphasize  it  as  a 
qualification  in  the  banker,  and  he  follows  their 
example,  what  difference  whether  the  deposits  are 
guaranteed  under  the  law  or  not?  They  are  more 
certain  to  lose  than  are  the  patrons  of  non-guar- 
anteed  banks  who  do  give  serious  regard  to  char¬ 
acter  on  every  hand. 

Lessening  Individual  Responsibility. 

One  vital  error  in  the  currency  law  theory  is  its 
lessening  of  individual  responsibility  of  the  bank¬ 
er,  and  a  relaxing  of  the  force  of  the  code  of  com¬ 
mercial  honor  upon  which  this  is  based  and  out 
of  which  credit  comes.  However  beautiful  in  the¬ 
ory,  in  practice  it  weakens  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  banker  whose  depositors  think  they 
are  guaranteed,  because  it  relieves  him  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  himself  responsible  to  them, 
and  as  the  law  weakens  the  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  banker,  it  likewise  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
the  officers  of  the  state  charged  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  banking  institutions. 

Other  Loss  Besides  Depositors. 

When  a  bank  fails,  there  is  loss  to  persons  other 
than  depositors.  Business  men  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  bank  for  loans  are  as  much  real  suf¬ 
ferers,  because  credit  is  shut  off  and  the  whole 
public  suffers  from  the  failure  by  the  disturbance 
to  local  credit.  But,  it  is  only  the  depositors  who 
get  any  protection  from  the  guaranty  fund.  The 
legislature  which  makes  the  laws  provides  a 
means  to  lessen  the  consequence  of  incompetency 
and  dishonesty  in  so  far  as  these  protect  a  part 
of  the  people,  but  they  do  not  provide  encourage¬ 
ment  for  bankers  to  be  honest,  able  and  frugal. 
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Capable  Banker  Not  Benefited. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  a  guaranty  law 
is  not  only  a  good  thing  for  the  depositor,  but  it 
is  an  actual  protection  to  the  banker.  The  latter 
statement  is  far-fetched,  for  a  guaranty  law  does 
not  give  the  capable  banker  anything  he  did  not 
have  before,  but  actually  weakens  his  position  by 
having  an  unknown  liability  all  the  time.  The  only 
bankers  who  are  benefited  by  the  guaranty  law 
are  those  who  are  either  too  incompetent  or  dis¬ 
honest  to  take  care  of  their  business  properly, — 
the  men  who  make  the  law  necessary, — should,  if 
possible,  be  the  ones  to  contribute  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  guaranty  fund.  But,  it  is  not  so 
under  the  guaranty  law  theory.  Payments  to  a 
guaranty  fund  are  required  from  the  sound  banks 
who  stand  square  all  the  time,  the  very  ones  who 
do  not  need  the  protection  which  is  provided  pri¬ 
marily  for  experimentalists  and  failures.  If  fru¬ 
gality  and  honesty  are  not  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged  by  a  law,  then  at  least  these  qualities 
ought  not  be  penalized.  I  have  often  heard  this 
statement:  “I  don’t  care  anything  about  the  un¬ 
limited  liability  of  a  banker,  just  so  I  get  my 
money.”  But  only  those  of  limited  experience  in 
business,  with  radical  ideas  and  who  seek  unpro¬ 
fitable  argument,  will  attempt  to  justify  such  state¬ 
ments.  There  are  always  those  who  are  willing 
to  get  something  for  nothing  without  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  majority.  But  is  this  sound  doc¬ 
trine?  The  unlimited  liability  might  make  it 
doubtful  if  he  would  get  his  money,  and  a  deposi¬ 
tor  cannot  expect  much  protection  from  a  bank 


that  probably  would  not  have  been  in  existence 
if  there  had  not  been  a  guaranty  law. 

Present  Systems  Not  Perfect. 

The  banking  systems  of  this  country  were  not 
created  in  a  day.  They  did  not  spring  full-fledged 
from  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  find  immediate  en¬ 
actment  in  the  statutes  of  the  country.  Their 
creation  was  the  growth  of  years  and  exchange  of 
experiences  in  meeting  requirements,  effected 
after  trial  and  by  degrees,  but  through  all  the 
changes  and  detail,  law  makers  have  kept  in  mind 
the  historical  and  fundamental  theory  upon  which 
confidence  and  credit  are  founded,  and  the  fact 
that  the  banking  system  is  one  of  credit. 

No  human  institution  is  perfect,  and  with  all 
their  merits,  faults  spring  from  the  accepted  sys¬ 
tems.  These  faults  are  due  to  the  ever  present 
temptations  for  men  to  err.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  emphasize  the  fundamental  truth  that  no  bank 
competently  and  honestly  managed  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  good  banking  laws  will  ever  fail  with 
loss  to  depositors,  but  experience  has  proven  that 
failures  cannot  be  prevented  by  adherence  to  stat¬ 
ute  laws  alone. 

Credit. 

Credit  is  the  established  foundation  of  business. 
It  is  based  on  confidence.  /  Confidence  and  credit 
are  always  associated.  Credit  grows  out,  of  char¬ 
acter  and  is  always  associated  with  morality  and 
integrity.  Character  being  established  by  honesty, 
industry  and  ability  to  meet  obligations.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  banks  is  to  deal  in  credit,  and 
they  are  concerned  with  confidence  and  character, 
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for  credit  must  have  a  pure  source  and  a  sure 
and  certain  basis.  The  banker  must  trust  the 
borrower,  or  there  cannot  be  credit;  at  least,  the 
volume  of  business  would  be  small.  The  depositor, 
in  turn,  must  trust  the  banker,  else  he  will  have 
no  credit  to  sell  to  the  borrower. 

The  bulk  of  deposits  of  the  banks  are  mere’y 
exchange  of  credit  made  from  business  proposi¬ 
tions  from  the  banks  and  its  customers. 

Bank  deposits  might  be  divided  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes.  For  illustration,  I  will  use  only  one 
which  I  think  is  largely  in  the  majority,  those 
arising  from  use  of  credit.  A  customer  applies  tc 
a  bank  for  a  loan.  He  does  not  ordinarily  carry 
the  money  away  with  him,  but  wants  credit  with 
the  bank  so  that  he  can  draw  his  check  on  it  in 
due  course  of  business.  Modern  business  methods 
have  proven  that  this  is  the  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory  way  to  do  business.  The  nominal  de¬ 
posits  of  the  bank  have  thus  been  increased  by 
placing  the  amount  represented  by  the  note  to  the 
credit  of  the  borrower,  but  not  a  dollar  of  new 
money  has  been  actually  created  and  deposited  in 
the  bank.  The  real  transaction  is  simply  an  ex¬ 
change  of  credit  between  the  bank  and  the  bor¬ 
rower.  The  whole  amount  borrowed  or  any  part 
of  it  may  be  checked  out  by  him  to  a  third  party 
and  redeposited  with  the  bank  by  the  person  to 
whom  he  gave  his  check.  Were  the  bank  to  fail 
before  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  paid,  the  depos¬ 
itor  would  not  have  lost  a  cent  of  his  money,  but 
he  would  have  been  embarrassed  and  as  much  in¬ 
jured  as  if  his  money  instead  of  his  credit  were 


tied  up  by  the  failure.  The  worst  feature  in  a 
bank  failure  is  not  alone  the  loss  of  the  depos¬ 
itor’s  money,  as  the  toal  of  such  deposits  is  small 
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compared  with  the  total  amount  of  credit  deposits 
but  it  is  the  injury  resulting  from  the  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  credit  of  the  bank’s  customers  and  the 
community. 

Functions  of  a  Bank. 

Banks  perform  a  more  important  service  than 
merely  providing  a  place  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
funds.  They  are  a  convenient  clearing  house  for 
the  community,  and  the  deposits  within  a  reason¬ 
able  limit  may  be  loaned  out,  and  under  capable 
management  there  is  full  protection  in  money  or 
securities  for  every  dollar  of  deposits.  This  pro¬ 
tection  consists  of  the  capital,  surplus  and  profits 
of  the  bank,  securities  deposited  by  the  borrower, 
and  other  forms  of  investments.  In  these,  the  de¬ 
positor  gets  exactly  the  same  protection  that  he 
does  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  he 
sells  goods  on  credit  to  customers  whose  integrity 
and  financial  responsibility  has  been  investigated 
and  he  should  not  ask  for  more  protection  than 
the  ordinary  rules  of  business  provide. 

Advocates  Consider  One  Side. 

The  fault  of  the  guaranty  law  theory  is  that  only 
one  side  is  considered.  It  is  unfair  not  to  consider 
both  sides  and  all  factors  of  the  problem,  for  a 
law  which  does  not  deal  fairly  with  all  parties 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  banker,  his 
customer  and  the  general  public  will  all  suffer  as 
a  result  of  an  unfair  law.  The  persons  who  ac¬ 
cept  money  from  the  official  who  is  closing  up  the 
affairs  of  a  failed  bank  under  a  guaranty  law,  is 
not  getting  his  own  money  back,  as  he  thinks.  A 
part  of  the  money  he  gets  belongs  to  some  one 
else,  the  money  of  honest  and  conservative  bank¬ 
ers,  their  stockholders  and  customers  who  owed 
nothing  to  him  or  to  the  failed  bank. 

Unknown  Liability. 

Every  capable  business  man  desires  to  know  at 
all  times  what  his  liabilities  are,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  them,  and  even  the  most  careless  man 
would  not  ordinarily  want  to  assume  a  liability 
on  account  of  his  competitors.  He  wants  to  know 
in  his  own  affairs  exactly  how  much  he  has  to 
pay  and  when  the  obligations  are  due.  Under  a 
guaranty  law  theory  it  is  impossible  for  the  banker 
to  know  just  what  his  liabilities  are,  as  they  may 
be  increased  and  he  has  no  voice  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  legislature, 
which  made  the  guaranty  law,  from  increasing  the 
authority  to  levy  assessments  in  times  of  dire 
necessity  to  a  point  that,  instead  of  mitigating  the 
effects  of  a  panic  would  increase  its  severity,  and 
wreck  hundreds  of  solvent  banks. 

Unrestrained  Competition. 

One  of  the  evils  possible  under  the  guaranty  law 
theory  is  that  unrestrained  competition  will  in¬ 
jure  or  destroy  all  who  engage  in  it.  A  frequent 
consequence  of  unrestrained  competition  operating 
through  a  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  monopoly  on  the  ruins  of  competition. 
This  is  more  than  a  theory.  A  demonstration  is 
often  afforded  in  daily  business  affairs  and  it  has 
come  to  be  known  that  a  well  regulated  competi¬ 
tion  best  serves  the  public.  That  unrestrained 
competition  in  banking  is  demoralizing  may  be 
known  from  the  experience  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness;  that  it  is  double  bad  because  it  affects  busi¬ 
ness  credit  we  may  know  from  our  own  knowl¬ 
edge  and  basis  of  the  character  of  credit,  and  it 


is  important  in  the  daily  affairs  of  every  citizen. 
The  large  profits  incorrectly  supposed  to  come 
from  banking  exist  always  as  a  temptation  to  men 
of  speculative  tendency  to  enter  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  responsibility  for  the  ultimate 
payment  of  their  depositors  transferred  to  others 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  financial  adventurers  out 
of  the  field.  Temporarily  some  few  members  of 
the  community  may  derive  benefit  from  the  unre¬ 
strained  competition,  and  they  may  encourage  it, 
but  the  unlimited  liability  from  unrestrained  com¬ 
petition  from  incompetent  competitors  reduces  the 
normal  profits  a  banker  should  derive  from  his 
capital,  ability  and  service,  and  frequently  leads 
to  trouble. 

The  guaranty  law  applied  to  banks  naturally 
stimulates  unwarranted  competition  among  exist¬ 
ing  banks  and  because  of  supposed  confidence  in 
the  law  banks  are  organized  and  permitted  to  do 
business  in  communities  where  their  necessity 
does  not  exist  and  where  the  field  is  already  cov¬ 
ered  by  banks  serving  the  business  requirements. 
Men  who  are  not  qualified  to  conduct  a  bank  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  engage  in  business 
with  limited  experience  and  ability,  and  those  fit¬ 
ted  only  to  the  management  of  banks  in  small 
towns,  change  their  field  of  operation  and  enter 
larger  spheres  and  assume  responsibilities  greater 
than  their  ability  warrants. 

Where  the  responsibility  owed  to  the  depositor 
and  the  public  has  to  be  assumed  by  the  banker, 
men  of  limited  ability  and  experience  and  with 
speculative  tendencies  refrain  from  engaging  in 
the  business  because  they  fear  the  dishonor  that 
would  come  from  failure.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  banker  who  fails  never  “comes  back.” 

The  Remedy. 

The  greatest  factors  which  the  guaranty  law 
theory  seeks  to  cure  are  incompetency  and  dis¬ 
honesty.  Every  bank  failure  can  be  traced  direct¬ 
ly  to  one  or  both  of  these  causes,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  efficient  remedy  is  one  of  the  important 
questions  of  the  times.  It  is  a  vain  hope  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  a  patient  by  treating  the  effect  with¬ 
out  first  removing  the  cause.  I  mention  a  few  rem¬ 
edies  which  I  believe,  if  properly  applied,  would 
minimize  the  opportunities  of  the  financial  adven¬ 
turer,  and  protect  the  depositor  and  the  honest, 
capable  banker. 

First.  By  raising  the  standard  of  those  having 
the  management  of  banks.  Before  permitting  any 
one  to  become  an  officer  he  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  experience  backed  by  a  clean  record  for 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  have  proven  business 
ability. 

Second.  Directors  must  be  made  to  feel  their 
responsibility  and  become  active  directing  factors 
in  the  management,  and  know  for  themselves  the 
conditions  of  the  bank.  They  should  make  fre¬ 
quent  impartial  examinations  of  the  bank  and  for¬ 
ward  a  sworn  report  of  such  to  the  banking  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  of  more  importance  than  an  exam¬ 
ination  by  a  representative  of  the  banking  depart¬ 
ment.  In  electing  directors,  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  their  qualifications  for  performing 
their  duties  than  the  prestige  their  names  may 
bring  to  the  bank.  They  should  live  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  at  least  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  local  business  conditions.  They  should  do  all 
the  name  implies — DIRECT.  A  dummy  director 
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To  North  Dakota  Bankers: 

We  are  in  the  market  for  farm  loans  in  desirable  districts 
of  your  State  through  regular  correspondents. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  banks  desiring  to  form  a 
connection  which  will  afford  a  ready  outlet  for  such  loans, 
in  districts  in  which  arrangements  have  not  already  been 
made. 

Applications  immediately  considered  and  loans  promptly 
closed  with  our  own  funds. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Affiliated  with 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank 

Combined  Resources  Over  $40,000,000 


can  be  of  no  service  to  a  bank.  There  is  danger 
in  a  one-man  managed  bank. 

Third.  No  officer  or  employee  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  borrow  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  bank 
in  which  they  are  employed.  This  might  seem  an 
injustice,  but  it  is  the  natural  tendency  to  deal 
gently  with  ourselevs  and  those  close  to  us.  No 
director  or  directors  should  be  granted  a  loan  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  without  full  consent  of  the 
board  and  notice  to  the  banking  department  that 
such  a  loan  has  been  made,  giving  description  of 
the  collateral  and  a  financial  statement  of  the  bor¬ 
rower. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  more  intelligent  su¬ 
pervision  and  more  frequent  and  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  banking  department.  Bank  exam¬ 
iners  should  hold  their  office  by  virtue  of  their 
qualifications,  rather  than  by  political  pull  or  their 
social  standing.  They  should  have  a  minimum 
of  practical  banking  experience,  but  not  be  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  a  bank.  Their  compensation  should  be 
such  that  men  of  ability  and  experience  would  be 
attracted  and  graduate  from  the  fraternity  rather 
than  into  it. 

Fifth.  Make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  start  false 
rumors  concerning  the  solvency  or  standing  of  any 
bank,  or  to  make  a  false  statement  to  obtain  cre¬ 
dit.  Punish  the  bad  check  artist. 

Sixth.  The  whole  structure  of  the  bank  rests 
upon  the  liquid  condition  of  the  note  case,  and 
its  ability  to  pay  depends  upon  its  ability  to  nego¬ 
tiate  its  securities  in  times  of  need.  So,  the  great¬ 
est  care  should  be  given  to  them.  The  bank  should 


have  every  safeguard  possible  to  protect  it  from 
loss,  for  in  so  doing  you  indirectly  guarantee  the 
deposits. 

Seventh.  The  banking  department  should  have 
wide  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  its  office,  and, 
if  possible,  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  poli¬ 
tics  and  conducted  on  a  civil  service  basis.  It 
should  grant  charters  only  in  communities  where 
necessity  requires.  One  of  the  best  guarantees 
of  safety  is  for  a  bank  to  make  money  along  legiti¬ 
mate  lines  and  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  a 
banker  to  take  unwarranted  risk  to  earn  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment. 

When  you  have  legislated  for,  instead  of  against, 
the  banker,  and  surrounded  him  with  these  pro¬ 
tections,  you  will  have  reduced  the  opportunity  for 
failures  to  a  minimum  and  built  upon  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation. 

(Applause.) 

The  President:  I  think  possibly  there  are  a 
great  many  of  the  bankers  here  who  would  like 
to  hear  something  about  the  actual  working  of 
the  Oklahoma  law.  I  now  ask  our  speaker  to  give 
us  some  definite  information  on  that  phase  of  the 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits. 

Mr.  Phillips:  It  might  be  unbecoming,  you 
know,  to  talk  about  the  folks  at  home.  I  hesitate 
some  to  do  that,  but  I  come  to  you  not  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaker,  but  I  have  the  audacity  to  call  myself 
a  banker,  and  I  have  been  through  the  guaranty 
law.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  a  state  bank,  or  rather  we  called  it  a  bank 
and  trust  company.  That  was  incorporated  In  the 
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Indian  Territory,  under  the  federal  law.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  for  you  to  pay  in  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  get  a  charter  from  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  court,  open  the  doors  and 
commence  business.  I  was  cashier  of  that  bank 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  we  did  no* 
have  an  examination  except  by  our  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Conditions  were  somewhat  new  in  the 
country  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of  this  three 
years’  time,  the  two  territories,  as  you  know,  were 
consolidated.  The  dominant  political  party  at  that 
time  hit  upon  a  new  thing  to  get  votes — the  guar¬ 
anty  of  deposits — and,  gentlemen,  it  certainly  was 
a  winner.  No  one  dared  to  attack  that  idea,  and 
no  one  did.  Those  of  us  who  did  not  want  to  get 
in  under  the  guaranty  law  had  the  option  of  get¬ 
ting  out  or  quitting  business.  This  state  bank 
that  I  am  telling  you  about  had  about  $500,000  de¬ 
posits  at  that  time.  We  thought  we  would  take  a 
chance,  and  we  did.  During  the  next  seventeen 
months  after  statehood,  we  had  paid  over  $12,000 
into  the  guaranty  fund,  and  paid  our  stockholders 
nothing.  Well,  not  being  philanthropists,  we  de¬ 
cided  that  we  didn’t  want  to  do  that  any  more. 
We  bought  one  of  our  good  friends,  a  national 
bank,  and  moved  in  the  same  room  with  them  be¬ 
tween  two  days,  and  conducted  the  state  and  na¬ 
tional  bank  in  the  same  room  with  the  same  of¬ 
ficers  and  same  stockholders.  We  continued  that 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  protests  of  the 
treasury  department  and  the  state  banking  de¬ 
partment,  but  we  had  “gone  and  done  it,”  and  they 
couldn’t  separate  us.  We  did  not  make  any  spe¬ 
cial  advertisement  of  either  bank.  They  both  had 
the  same  capital,  each  $50,000.  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  cashier  of  both  banks,  doing  business 
in  the  same  room.  We  never  mentioned  guaranty 
of  deposits  on  one  hand,  or  national  bank  on  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  national  bank 
had  two  hundred  thousand  deposits,  and  the  state 
bank  had  three.  You  may  say  that  is  manipula¬ 
tion.  It  wasn’t.  People  do  business  as  they  please. 

The  first  great  test  that  the  Oklahoma  law  had 
was  in  the  Columbus  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
failure  in  Oklahoma  City,  which  causes  me  pain 
to  even  think  about.  That  failure  cost  the  banks 
of  Oklahoma  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  we  still  have  some  echoes  of  it,  although  the 
law  of  limitations  has  app  i ei  Jong  since.  If  I 
were,  by  the  way,  making  a  nev'  constitution  for  a 
state,  I  never  would  have  a  law  of  limitations. 

But,  to  run  out  some  facts  for  you.  There  has 
been  collected  from  the  state  banks  of  Oklahoma 
about  two  million,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  assessments,  over  their  protest,  and  the 
guaranty  fund  now  has,  in  round  numbers,  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  warrants  outstanding, 
with  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  cash  on  hand 
in  the  fund.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures.  I 
will  quit  any  time  any  of  you  raise  your  hand, 
because  I  am  going  to  catch  a  train,  but  if  this 
is  interesting  to  you,  I  will  give  you  some  figures. 
Listen  to  this:  In  four  years  one  bank  with  $50,000 
capital,  paid  in  $13,000  in  assessments.  That  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  bank  that  I  mentioned  to  you. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  will  give  you  the  name  of. 
That  is  the  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  of 
which  I  was  cashier.  In  four  years  another  bank 
— you  understand  that  the  assessments  are  based 
on  the  average  daily  deposits — that  is  what  makes 
the  difference — in  four  years  another  bank  of  $50,- 


000  capital  paid  $10,000  in  assessments.  Another 
bank  with  $30,000  capital  paid  $20,000  in  assess¬ 
ments  in  four  years.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Here  is  some  recent  information.  I  will  not  tell 
you  where  I  got  it,  but  I  will  read  it  to  you.  I 
also  desire  to  advise  you  that  there  have  been 
nineteen  banks  taken  charge  of  by  the  department 
since  March  6,  1913,  and  twenty-nine  banks  have 
nationalized  during  that  period.  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  exact  data  as  to  how  many  banks  have 
failed  in  Oklahoma,  but  I  think  during  the  last 
five  years  about  seventy-five.  The  last  one  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  27tli  of  May.  You  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  a  little  newspaper  sketch.  If  you 
care  to,  I  will  read  this  for  you.  “The  Garfield 
Exchange  Bank  of  Enid,  Oklahoma,  was  taken 
over  by  the  state  bank  commissioner  on  May  22, 
1914.”  I  might  say  I  happened  to  know  very  well 
the  man  who  organized  this  bank.  He  and  1  were 
in  the  early  days  on  the  inside  of  the  situation. 
That  might  need  a  lot  of  explanation  to  you  folks. 
I  am  sorry  I  said  that. 

Voice:  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Phillips:  He  is  in  California,  but  I  am 
here.  No  one  ever  gets  in  jail  down  there,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  “This  failure  coming  as 
it  did  preceding  one  of  the  most  bountiful  crops 
of  Garfield  county,  the  center  of  the  famous  wheat 
belt,  undoubtedly  will  be  worthy  of  explanation. 
In  dealing  with  the  conditions  affecting  this  un¬ 
fortunate  bank,  the  writer  appreciates  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  situation.  Rumors  have  been  afloat 
for  many  months  that  this  bank  was  in  trouble 
and  had  been  in  a  weakened  condition  for  a  long 
time.  The  reports  around  Enid  of  this  bank’s 
strained  condition  did  not  materially  affect  its 
growth,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  everyone 
knew  that  the  bank  was  a  state  bank  and  that  no 
loss  could  accrue  to  its  many  depositors,  they  be¬ 
ing  fully  protected  by  the  guaranty  fund  of  the 
state  of  Oklahoma.”  Well,  now,  it  is  a  fact;  that 
is  a  fact.  “This  confidence  was  fully  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  customers 
of  the  bank  went  about  their  own  business,  giving 
practically  no  attention  to  the  report  being  quick¬ 
ly  circulated  by  eager  competitors  that  the  bank 
was  about  to  fail  and  be  closed  by  the  state  offi¬ 
cials.”  I  will  not  tire  you  by  reading  the  rest, 
but  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  has  taken 
place. 

I  might  say  during  the  entire  time,  while  we 
have  had  so  many  failures  among  state  banks  in 
Oklahoma,  there  has  not  been  one  national  bank 
failure,  for  some  unknown  reason  that  I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand,  so  you  wifi  naturally  be  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  banks  in  Oklahoma  failed  not  in 
spite  of  the  guaranty  law,  but  by  reason  of  it. 

I  have  some  more  interesting  information  here. 
My  good  friends  down  in  Oklahoma  used  to  say  I 
was  “nutty”  about  this  proposition.  You  would 
be,  too,  if  you  paid  out  all  of  your  money  when 
you  needed  it  very  badly,  and  had  the  officials 
call  you  up  over  long  distance  telephone  and  tell 
you  they  would  put  you  in  jail  if  you  didn’t  do  so 
and  so,  and  come  across  with  your  assessments. 

There  are  four  states  operating  under  the  guar¬ 
anty  system.  It  is  interesting  to  know  what  the 
effect  has  been.  I  wouldn't  have  you  believe  that 
I  do  not  think  that  John  Jones  and.  Widow  Jones 
the  washerwoman,  ought  not  to  have  ample  pro¬ 
tection,  when  she  deposits  her  money  in  Mr.  Ear- 
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My  clients  are  starting  their  Fall  Advertising  with  the  Harvest  Season. 

Their  advertising  is  all  planned  and  ready  to  put  into  operation. 

If  it  is  the  Farmers’  business  you  want,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  in  touch 
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for  more  than  fifty  North  Dakota  Banks. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we  reach  the  new  business.  Just  tell  me  you  are  interested — 
I’ll  send  details. 


H.  B.  CRADDICK 
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ly’s  bank.  The  question  is  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  Remove  the  cause  first.  I  only  have 
fault  to  find  with  the  remedy.  I  do  believe  every¬ 
one  should  be  guaranteed — their  deposits  should 
be  guaranteed,  and  every  man  who  is  an  official 
of  a  bank  has  a  public  office;  a  position  of  trust, 
and  he  hasn’t  any  business  with  his  hands  in  the 
other  fellow’s  pocket  at  all.  He  should  be  upon 
a  plane  all  by  himself,  and  if  he  steps  across  the 
line,  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  I  was 
about  to  tel  you  that  there  'are  four  states  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  guaranty  laws  now.  I  have  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  each  state  relative  to  the  bank 
guaranty  law  system.  I  will  read  you  an  extract. 
Here  is  one,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  they  thought  that  the  high  standard — this  was 
in  answer  to  a  letter  I  sent  out  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  in  those  various  states,  asking  whether 
in  their  judgment  they  thought  that  the  high 
standard  of  banking  was  maintained  by  reason  of 
or  in  spite  of  the  guaranty  law,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  answers.  I  also  asked  at  the  same 
time  how  many  bank  failures  there  had  been  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  law  and  how  many  since. 
One  man  says,  “The  high  standard  of  banking  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  good  law,  giving  the  super¬ 
vising  officer  arbitrary  power,  and  strict  and  care¬ 
ful  supervision  under  the  authority  of  the  law. 
The  department  is  handicapped,  however,  by  not 
being  provided  with  sufficient  examiners.”  Then 
he  says  further  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
in  that  particular  state  there  had  not  been  a  fail¬ 
ure  for  ten  years.  The  law  has  been  in  operation 
three  years  and  they  have  had  one.  That  is  a 


fairly  good  record.  Well,  it  was  up  to  us  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  though,  to  beat  the  record.  From  another 
commissioner  I  have  as  follows:  “We  have  had 
but  ten  bank  failures  since  the  law  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  no  failures  for  five  years  prior  to  it.”  I 
guess  I  had  better  not  read  you  what  he  said 
farther  about  that.  Then  here  is  another  one  in 
another  state.  “The  strength  of  the  law  such  as 
this  department  depends  largely  upon,  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  supervision  which  the  commissioner 
is  able  to  give  the  bank  and  the  power  of  the 
banking  board  to  keep  out  of  the  system  unde¬ 
sirable  persons.”  That  is  the  cause  of  it.  Not 
because  of  the  law,  he  says,  but  those  are  the 
reasons  they  maintain  a  high  standard  of  bank¬ 
ing.  You  may  ask  me  any  question  you  wish. 

The  resident:  Is  there  any  question  anyone 
wants  to  ask  Mr.  Phillips? 

Mr.  Early:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
agitation  by  any  political  party  or  by  the  bankers 
themselves,  or  business  men,  to  have  the  law  re¬ 
pealed  in  your  state? 

Mr.  Phillips:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Early:  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Phillips::  It  is  too  delicate  a  question. 
Nothing  more?  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentle¬ 
men. 

(Great  applause). 

The  President:  I  think  the  automobiles  that  are 
going  to  give  the  excursion  about  the  city  are 
ready,  but  before  we  adjourn,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  banquet  this  evening  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  to  which  all  are  invited,  and 
I  wish  further  to  name  some  committees 
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that  will  report  tomorrow.  I  will  name  on 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  J.  E.  Phelan  from 
Bowman,  chairman,  J.  L.  Bell  of  Bismarck,  W.  C. 
McClintock  of  Tioga;  and  as  the  Auditing  Commit¬ 
tee  failed  to  make  their  report,  I  shall  appoint  an 
Auditing  Committee  sufficiently  near  to  Fargo  as 
all  the  material  is  not  here:  Mr.  Cassell  of  Hope, 
Mr.  Burleigh  of  Wheatland,  and  Mr.  Morrish  of 
Fargo.  We  will  adjourn  now  to  the  hotel  where 
the  automobiles  are  waiting. 

Adjournment  until  9  o’clock  A.  M 

(Automobile  ride). 

At  6:30  p.  m.,  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  the 
members  of  the  association,  ladies  and  guests,  by 
the  bankers  and  the  Commercial  Club  of  Willis- 

ton. 

Honorable  Usher  L.  Burdick  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Carpenter  as  the  principal  speaker 
and  toastmaster  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Burdick 
said: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  introduced  as  the 
“Home-grown”  candidate,  I  want  to  tell  some  of 
you  fellows  —  and  I  apprehend  there  are  enough 
of  you  here  on  the  other  side  to  appreciate  it 
— (laughter) — that  I  received  a  postal  card  from 
Devils  Lake  in  the  mail  today,  and  the  one  who 
sent  it  didn’t  sign  his  name,  but  it  was  very  plain¬ 
ly  written  and  was  as  follows:  “These  June  frosts 
are  very  hard  on  this  home-grown  stuff.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause). 

I  am  indeed  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  address 
for  a  moment  or  so  the  bankers  of  North  Dakota. 
I  have  long  sought  this  opportunity.  For  the  past 
three  months  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  the  bankers  of  this  state — 
(laughter) — but  I  am  glad  now,  under  the  present 
arrangements,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
you.  I  feel  that  I  must  apologize  in  a  degree  for 
not  being  able  to  take  care  of  this  task  as  well 
as  I  should  like  to,  for  the  reason  that  during  the 
past  two  months  I  have  been  away  from  home  on 
a  matter  of  public  concern — (laughter) — and  since 
coming  back  to  Williston  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  the  office  that  I  now  hold,  and  I 
haven’t  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  as  well  as 
I  would  like  to  to  address  a  body  of  men  who  are 
as  intelligent  as  the  bankers  of  North  Dakota  are. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  you  are 
in  the  city  of  Williston.  I  suppose  you  have  found 
that  out  already,  but  if  you  haven’t  I  want  you  to 
ascertain  for  yourselves  before  you  leave  here  the 
character  of  the  town,  and  the  people  in  this  town, 
and  I  believe  you  will  go  away  from  here  satis¬ 
fied  that  we  have  one  of  the  cleanest,  best  towns 
in  the  whole  state  of  North  Dakota.  (Applause). 
Now,  if  I  were  going  to  say  anything  to  you  here 
this  afternoon,  it  would  naturally  be  to  tell  you 
something  about  our  country,  and  I  am  going  to 
address  just  a  few  remarks  to  some  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  conditions  in  this  country  and  some  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  that  mark  it  off 
from  other  sections  of  this  state.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  we  have  the  largest  nuumber  of  farms 
of  any  county  in  North  Dakota.  We  have  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  actual  farms  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Williams.  In  the  year  1912  we  marketed 
three  million  bushels  of  wheat — the  second  pri¬ 
mary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  we  have  great  deposits  of  fuel  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  If  every  ton  of  coal  in  North 


Dakota  was  worth  10  cents  a  ton,  it  would  make 
every  acre  of  your  land  and  our  land  worth  $100 
an  acre.  It  was  only  thirty  years  ago  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  woke  up  to  the  fact  to  mine  her  surface 
coal.  In  five  years  more  that  available  surface 
coal  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  exhausted  and  gone, 
and  you  can  readily  see  that  the  industry  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  western  part  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  while  that  is  undeveloped,  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  many  bankers  are  here  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  not  only  from  the  state  but  from  other  states, 
because  I  know  I  can  predict  within  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  industry  arising  from  the  mining  of  coal 
and  the  subsidiary  interests  in  connection  there¬ 
with  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  this  country.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  further  that  we  have  the  only  govern¬ 
ment-owned  coal  mine  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

You  will  notice  the  peculiarity  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Williston;  that  they  are  all  young 
men.  We  met  in  a  b)ank  here  a  few  days  ago — 
yesterday,  I  believe  it  was — a  number  of  the  pro¬ 
minent  business  men  who  were  interested  in  en¬ 
tertaining  the  bankers  of  this  state  after  they 
should  get  here,  and  I  was  asked  how  old  I  was, 
and  I  gave  my  age,  and  I  guess  everybody  that 
knows  anything  about  politics  in  this  state  knows 
about  how  old  I  am,  but  I  gave  my  age — call  it 
thirty-five — and  I  was  the  oldest  business  man  in 
there  at  that  time,  and  that  included  nearly  all 
of  the  business  men  of  this  city,  so  this  is  a  city 
run  by  the  young  men.  There  are  several  cities 
in  this  state  of  this  same  type  of  men,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  those  cities  are  progressive 
and  getting  ahead.  This  is  a  poor  man’s  land.  I 
believe  more  poor  men  have  come  to  Williams 
county — that,  I  mean,  fellows  who  didn’t  have  any 
money — than  any  county  in  North  Dakota,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  the  free  homestead  law  here, 
and  some  years  ago  they  could  take  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land.  Now  then,  the  remaining  parts 
of  this  state  which  is  unsettled,  the  homesteader 
can  get  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  of  land. 
And  we  have  watched  the  coming  Qf  men  from 
other  states  and  men  from  the  wealthier  portions 
of  this  state.  They  have  come  here  with  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  and  the  man  who  has  stayed  on 
the  farm — as  I  wish  you  could  see  by  investiga¬ 
tion  and  going  through  the  country  before  going 
away — you  will  find  the  fellow  who  came  here 
to  make  a  home  is  now  here  and  has  met  with 
success,  and  I  hope  before  you  leave,  the  bankers 
of  the  eastern  states,  if  there  are  any  here,  will 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  rural  section  of  this 
country,  because  if  you  do  1  believe  it  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  we  have  ever  had  to 
establish  that  degree  of  confidence  to  which  this 
part  of  the  country  is  entitled. 

I  want  to  speak  just  a  word  about  the  histor¬ 
ical  ground  we  are  on.  You  know  there  is  no 
event  in  history  which  occurs  all  by  itself.  You 
can  take  any  event  in  American  history,  or  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  you  will  find  some  other 
event  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  that 
about.  You  probably  do  not  all  recall  at  this 
time,  although  you  know,  that  when  Napoleon  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Europe,  there  was 
an  event  occurred  in  America;  an  event  which 
controls  largely  our  sitting  here  this  afternoon. 
You  will  know  that  Jefferson  in  his  administra- 
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tion  negotiated  with  France  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  in  1803,  and  that  territory  was 
purchased  by  Jefferson’s  administration  for  fifteen 
million  dollars,  and  the  reason  why  that  purchase 
came  about  was  that  Napoleon  was  so  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  in  fighting  and  conquering 
the  various  countries  that  he  paid  very  little  at¬ 
tention  to  his  domain  in  America,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  sale  was  consummated.  In  the 
year  1804  another  great  event  occurred  which  had 
its  direction  and  its  duration  right  through  the 
same  town  where  we  are  assembled  this  afternoon. 
Jefferson,  after  he  made  that  purchase,  knew  that 
he  had  a  great  country — a  country  full  of  wealth; 
full  of  every  possibility  which  has  been  opened  to 
you  and  me  in  the  last  hundred  years  and  he 
sent  an  expedition  up  the  Missouri  river  in  1804 
and  1805,  called  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
and  that  expedition  stopped  at  Bismarck,  north 
of  Bismarck,  and  wintered  there  in  the  winter  of 
1804,  and  it  was  north  of  Bismarck  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  that  famous  Indian  girl  that 
led  them  through  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  don’t 
know  how  you  pronounce  the  name,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  I  believe,  Sakkakawea;  and  there  they 
met  that  Indian  girl  that  had  been  captured  and 
taken  from  her  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
taken  down  to  Mandan  and  held  there  a  captive. 
I  doubt  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  have  consummated  the  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney  that  they  did  through  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  through  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  without 
the  assistance  of  this  wonderful  Indian  girl.  And 
they  spent  the  summer  of  1804  along  the  shores 


of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big 
Muddy,  and  especially  you  old-timers  here,  resi¬ 
dents  of  Williston,  know  where  the  Big  Muddy 
was  located.  They  passed  through  this  very  sec¬ 
tion  where  you  and  I  are  assembled  here  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  That  expedition  opened  up  a  wonderful 
country.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  men,  not 
only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  in  Europe,  and 
John  Jacob  Astor,  realizing  the  possibilities  of 
this  great  northwest  country  immediately  began 
to  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
that  lay  open  to  some  sort  of  development,  and 
then  there  was  organized  the  American  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  and  if  any  of  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  raising  stock  in  this  part  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  you  must  be  convinced  by  our  wonderful 
history  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  we 
have  a  wonderful  farming  community — a  wonder¬ 
ful  community  in  which  to  raise  stock,  for  the 
reason  that  in  1832  the  traffic  in  fur  became  so 
great  that  they  established  within  thirty  miles  of 
this  point  one  of  the  greatest  forts  in  the  Union. 
They  established  Fort  Union  in  1832.  This  coun 
try  abounded  with  all  of  the  resources  that  the 
Almighty  had  intended  it  should  be  endowed  with. 
We  had  the  greatest  buffalo  herds  in  this  section 
of  North  Dakota  that  were  known  to  any  human 
person  in  thq  world.  It  is  fortunate  we  have  liv¬ 
ing  yet  today  in  Williston  a  man  who  took  part 
in  those  great  buffalo  hunts  of  a  good  many  years 
ago.  Many  of  you  old-timers  here  this  afternoon 
have  come  to  this  state  of  North  Dakota  at  about 
the  time  the  buffalo  were  leaving,  but  this  old- 
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timer,  whom  we  call  Doc  Zull,  came  to  this  part 
of  the  state  when  the  buffalo  were  so  thick  that 
when  they  crossed  the  Missouri  river  here  they 
even  stopped  the  traffic  of  the  steam  boats.  Now, 
that  may  seem  a  wonderful  statement,  not  based 
upon  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  when 
the  buffalo  stampeded  in  this  section  and  crossed 
the  river,  it  took  them  hours  to  cross  the  Missouri 
river,  and  many,  many  times  Captain  Marsh,  who 
was  the  captain  of  the  Far  West,  has  stated  to 
me  that  they  had  to  wait  until  the  buffalo  herds 
passed  through. 

Now,  those  herds  were  supported  by  the  natural 
grasses  of  North  Dakota,  and  right  in  this  section 
of  the  state,  in  Williams  county,  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  we  can  gather,  was  the  most  thickly 
settled  part  of  the  state,  both  of  Indians  and  buf¬ 
falo,  and  that  fur  company,  the  American  Fur 
Company,  made  millions  of  dollars  which  was 
reaped  off  of  the  material  raised  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  North  Dakota. 

Again,  there  is  a  little  more  history  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  town.  In  1864,  General  Sully  was 
sent  out  on  his  expedition  to  quell  the  rebellious 
Sioux,  and  they  came  up  through  the  vicinity  of 
Devils  Lake,  and  we  have  a  hill  there  today  that 
remains  to  show  the  trace  of  Sully’s  march 
through  the  state  of  North  Dakota;  we  have  Sul¬ 
ly’s  Hill.  They  passed  through  this  very  section 
of  the  state  where  you  and  I  are  now  assembled 
this  afternoon. 

Again,  there  is  a  little  more  history  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  town,  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
located  on  the  Missouri  river.  In  1876  you  will 
remember  that  General  Terry  was  sent  out  with 
a  command  to  quell  the  outbreaks  of  the  Sioux. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  General  Terry  that 
General  Custer  was  sent  out  to  the  battle  field 
from  which  he  and  his  band  did  not  return.  That 
battle  occurred  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1876. 
They  marched  from  Bismarck  across  the  country 
to  where  Glendive  now  is,  and  Terry  with  his  com¬ 
mand  came  up  the  Missouri  river  on  the  steam¬ 
boat  called  the  Far  West,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Grant  Marsh.  That  steamboat  also 
camped  here  at  Williston,  took  on  wood  here  at 
this  very  point,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  which  is  wrongfully  called  a  massacre, 
because  it  was  not — it  was  simply  a  fight  between 
the  Indians  and  the  white  men,  and  the  reason 
why  it  was  a  fight — I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  the  Sioux,  because 
I  was  raised  with  the  Sioux  Indians.  I  have  been 
asked  a  good  many  times  during  the  past  three 
months  if  it  was  a  fact  that  I  was  a  quarter-blood 
Sioux  myself.  Now,  the  fellows  who  asked  me 
that  evidently  didn’t  know  about  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in  North  Dakota. 
The  very  first  event  in  history  that  indicates  that 
the  Sioux  Indians  had  any  intention  of  giving  up 
their  right  to  any  section  of  this  northwestern 
country,  we  now  learn,  was  in  1851,  when  by 
treaty  with  Governor  Ramsey  of  Minnesota  the 
Sioux  entered  into  an  agreement  to  allow  the 
white  people  to  move  west,  to  move  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Minnesota,  but  not  farther  than  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  That  treaty  was  not  kept. 
Again  the  Sioux  Indians  made  a  treaty  with  the 
government  to  the  effect  that  no  white  man  shou'  1 
step  his  foot  west  of  the  Missouri  river  ii  this 
state.  That  treaty  hadn't  been  made  only  a  short 


time  when  it  was  broken,  and  the  Indians  in  their 
simple-minded  way  believed  that  they  were  right 
in  fighting.  I  have  &  diagram  today  drawn  by  In¬ 
dians  who  took  part  in  the  Custer  battle,  show¬ 
ing  every  movement  in  that  battle.  The  question 
is  very  often  asked  why  it  was  that  the  entire 
command  was  slaughtered  on  the  day  that  Custer 
met  his  Waterloo,  but  now  I  know  what  the  rea¬ 
son  was,  and  it  hasn’t  been  successfully  contra- 
dieted  by  any  historian.  The  Indians  have  told 
why  it  was:  that  Benteen  and  Reno  and  Custer 
were  together  just  before  they  attacked  the  Sioux 
Indians,  and  they  were  attacked  in  a  small  val¬ 
ley,  and  it  was  planned  that  each  one  of  these 
officers  should  make  a  certain  definite  movement 
against  the  enemy.  Custer,  being  a  specially 
brave  man,  rushed  in  before  the  others  had  time 
to  come  as  they  had  been  directed.  Consequently 
the  Indians  threw  all  their  forces  upon  the  small 
strength  of  Custer  and  his  men,  and  evrey  man 
in  his  command  was  killed.  Now,  then,  the  In¬ 
dians  had  a  great  opportunity  to  rush  in  and 
slaughter  Benteen’s  and  Reno’s  commands,  but 
they  did  not  do  so,  and  the  reason  they  did  not 
do  so  was  because  of  one  great  Indian  called  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull.  He  was  not  a  warrior.  He  was  not  a 
general  in  any  sense.  He  was  what  we  call  today 
the  minister,  in  our  language.  He  was  the  medi 
cine  man,  and  while  the  slaughter  of  Custer  was 
going  on  he  was  intent  making  medicine,  and  the 
commander  of  the  Indians  came  to  him  after  the 
slaughter  of  Custer’s  command  and  asked  him 
what  the  spirits  had  said  and  he  replied  to  not 
attack  Benteen  and  Reno  until  they  had  first  at¬ 
tacked  the  Indians,  because,  he  said,  “You  are 
acting  in  self-defense.”  And  that  is  the  real  his¬ 
tory  of  that  battle. 

The  same  boat,  the  Far  West,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grant  Marsh,  came  back  down  this  same 
river  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  1876,  the  very 
day  that-  we  are  now  assembled  here  in  Williston, 
and  they  had  on  board  at  that  time  all  of  the 
survivors  of  Reno’s  and  Benteen’s  commands  and 
had  on  board  that  boat  the  body  of  most  of  the 
Custer  men  and  the  body  of  General  Custer  him¬ 
self,  and  they  also  had  on  board  at  that  tijne  the 
only  living  thing  found  on  the  Custer  battlefield 
the  next  day  after  the  battle,  and  that  was  a  black 
horse  called  Comanche;  and  they  stopped  here 
at  Williston  for  some  time  to  take  on  wood. 

So  this  afternoon  it  is  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure  that  I  refer  to  the  wonderful  history  of 
this  section  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  I  know 
probably  that  you  men  and  you  women  already 
know  that  history,  but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten 
in  our  mad  scramble  for  industrial  development. 
It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  as  a  basis  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  to  sit  down  sometimes  and  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  wonderful  history  of  North  Dakota. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  in 
this  state  in  reference  to  the  farming  system,  and 
I  know  that  when  you  hear  from  some  of  the 
speakers  here  this  afternoon  they  will  probably 
advance  a  theory  that  I  am  going  to  suggest.  We 
cannot  keep  on  year  after  year  raising  wheat.  We 
must  change.  We  must  go  into  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  because  the  history  of  this  country  contra¬ 
dicts  the  methods  we  now  use.  The  history  \ 
have  just  related  to  you  in  no  way  justifies  us  in 
keeping  on  year  after  year  raising  wheat.  When 
Lewis  and  Clark  came  up  the  Missouri  river  in 
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1804  they  found  the  Sioux  Indians  and  the  Gros 
Ventres  Indians  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota  rais¬ 
ing  corn.  They  found  the  greatest  corn  fields  in 
the  western  hemisphere  along  the  line  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  and  there  are  remains  today  of  those 
old  Indian  silos  along  this  river,  to  indicate  to 
every  farmer,  every  banker  and  every  business 
man  in  this  state  that  some  time  duing  the  his¬ 
toric  period  the  people  were  doing  things  that 
they  are  not  doing  today.  Those  Indians  were 
successful.  They  didn’t  even  have  to  enclose 
their  fields  because  there  was  honor  among  the 
Indians.  They  didn’t  even  know  how  to  steal  un¬ 
til  the  white  man  came  along  and  showed  them 
how  to  steal. 

We  are  changing  in  this  state  today.  We  have 
got  to  go  into  cows,  pigs  and  corn,  and  we  have 
got  to  take  up  this  work  today  just  exactly  where 
the  Indians  left  it  off  in  their  simple-minded  way 
a  hundred  years  ago.  I  can’t  say  too  much  for  the 
western  country,  especially  knowing  as  you  do 
now  the  wonderful  history  of  this  state  and  the 
opportunities  for  a  man  to  get  ahead,  who  is  poor. 

I  don’t  know  just  exactly  where  to  tell  you  that 
the  West  begins,  but  during  the  last  week  of  my 
campaign  I  recited  a  little  poem  to  indicate  where 
the  West  begins,  and  I  want  to  close  my  remarks 
here  this  afternoon,  which  have  been  mostly  a 
recitation  of  history,  by  reciting  that  poem,  be¬ 
cause  then  I  believe  that  you  will  realize  the 
place  you  are  while  this  banquet  is  being  held. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  author  of  this  poem  is,  but 
it  is  entitled 


‘WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS.” 

Out  where  the  landscape  is  a  little  stronger; 
Out  where  a  smile  dwells  a  little  longer; 

There’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter; 

Where  the  snow  that  falls  is  a  trifle  whiter 
And  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit  tighter; 
There’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  sky  is  a  little  bluer; 

Out  where  friendship  is  a  little  truer; 

There’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing; 

Where  there’s  laughter  in  every  stream  that’s 
flowing; 

And  there’s  more  of  reaping  and  less  of  sowing; 
There’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making; 

Where  fewer  hearts  with  despair  are  aching; 
There’s  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  there’s  more  of  giving  and  less  of 
buying; 

More  of  singing  and  less  of  sighing; 

And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  trying; 
There’s  where  the  West  begins. 

(Great  applause.) 
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Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  director  of  the  No^th  Da- 
kota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  introduced 
as  the  Better  Farming  expert  of  North  Dakota, 
addressed  those  present  at  the  banquet  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association: 

I  know  that  no  bankers’  convention,  and  especial¬ 
ly  no  bankers’  banquet,  would  be  properly  done 
brown,  as  you  might  say,  unless  there  was  some 
talk  on  agriculture,  or  several  talks  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  I  find  this  is  true,  no  matter  what 
state  you  go  into,  that  the  bankers  are  becoming 
interested  in  agriculture.  They  are  finding  it  is 
our  fundamental  source  of  wealth.  I  think  in 
North  Dakota  that  the  importance  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  proposition,  importance  of  developing  our 
agriculture,  is  greater  than  any  one  thing  we  have 
in  the  state.  I  think  it  is  one  thing  that  our 
politicains,  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  teach¬ 
ers,  can  all  join  hands  on,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
“put  across.”  Stop  to  think  for  a  minute  what 
we  have  in  this  state.  Mr.  Burdick  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  you  some  of  our  resources.  We  have  re¬ 
sources  in  agriculture  that  approximate  nearly 
nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We  are  getting 
out  of  that  not  nearly  what  we  should.  We  are 
not  producing  what  we  should  produce,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  greatest  resource  that  we  have  in  this 
state  is  our  young  men — the  young  men  —  the 
boys  and  girls  that  are  on  our  farms.  Do  you 
know  that  nearly  60  per  cent  or  almost  70  per 
cent  of  the  men  that  are  operating  the  farms  in 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  today  are  men  between 
25  and  44  years  of  age?  That  they  are  men  — 
comparatively  young  men,  ready  to  adopt  new 
methods;  that  they  are  men  ready  to  take  a 
chance  on  what  you  might  call  a  new  thing?  And 
then  we  have  15  or  20  per  cent  of  our  people  that 
are  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 — our  boys  and 
girls,  that  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
will  occupy  these  farm  lands?  And  I  am  proud 
of  what  our  boys  and  girls  shall  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  North  Dakota  along  better  farming 
lines.  Do  you  know  a  boy  in  North  Dakota  last 
year  raised  106  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre?  One 
hundred  and  six  bushels  of  seed  corn  to  the  acre 
— the  biggest  authentic  yield  of  corn,  I  think,  that 
has  ever  been  raised  in  the  state.  Do  you  know 
this  yield  is  within  one  bushel  of  the  largest  yield 
they  had  secured  in  Minnesota,  a  state  that  had 
been  growing  corn  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
before  our  farmers  commenced  anything  of  that 
character?  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  boys  in 
this  state  produced  twenty-nine  hundred  pounds 
of  pork  from  the  litter  of  a  single  sow,  and  pro¬ 
duced  that  pork  in  less  than  nine  months’  period, 
and  marketed  it?  That  he  made  from  this  some¬ 
thing  like  $90?  The  amount  is  immaterial,  but  he 
made  money  on  it.  And  do  you  know,  a  girl  in 
Grand  Forks  county,  12  years  of  age,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  a  boy,  produced  twenty-eight  hundred 
pounds  of  pork,  and  produced  it  at  3.1  cents  per 
pound?  I  believe  that  these  are  the  resources  we 
have  in  this  state,  and  the  resources  that  are 
worth  while.  I  believe  that  all  of  you  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  the  better  agriculture,  or 
you  gentlemen  who  do  anything  to  encourage  bet¬ 
ter  farming — better  agriculture  —  to  encourage 
and  interest  and  help, — that  this  is  the  clay  that 
you  are  going  to  mold,  and  will  determine  the  fu¬ 


ture  of  our  state.  If  we  can  make  the  people  that 
we  have  right  at  the  present  time — this  group  of 
people  between  25  and  40  years  of  age — if  we  will 
give  them  the  opportunity — if  we  will  take  these 
people  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  or  ten  years; 
get  them  to  put  in  five  or  ten  or  twenty  acres  of 
alfalfa,  to  get  a  few  more  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
and  hogs,  that  they  ought  to  have — do  you  know 
that  in  the  next  ten  years,  with  these  people,  and 
not  adding  to  our  population,  we  can  practically 
double  the  present  production  of  wealth,  and  do 
it  with  a  comparatively  small  addition  of  capital 
and  labor?  A  good  many  times  people  say  to 
me:  “You  can’t  work  with  the  farmers,”  that  the 
farmer  isn’t  ready  for  improvement,  I  want  to  say 
to  you  gentltmen,  the  farmer  is  ready  for  im¬ 
provement,  that  the  farmer  is  a  great  deal 
more  anxious  than  you  gentlemen  in  your 
banks,  that  the  farmer  is  more  ready  to 
adopt  new  methods,  provided  it  is  shown  that 
the  new  methods  are  applicable  to  his  condition, 
than  any  other  group  of  people  I  know  of.  It  is 
true  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to  men  sometimes 
just  what  your  purpose  is,  but  as  a  fact,  our 
farmers  are  ready  to  advance,  providing,  as  the 
saying  is,  you  “have  the  goods.” 

I  received  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  that  shows 
about  what  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  of  this 
state  is,  and  this  letter  is  not  an  exception,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  received  a  great  many  others  along 
the  same  line.  This  letter  read  something  like 
this:  “We  wish  we  could  determine  more  fully 
what  there  is  to  a  better  agriculture.  We  talk 
to  our  neighbors  who  are  well-to-do  and  they  say 
that  there  is  nothing  to  it.  We  read  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  magazines  and  books,  listen  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  and  what  is  said.  It  appears  good. 
It  seems  like  it  ought  to  work  out  in  our  con¬ 
dition,  but  when  we  go  back  to  the  old-timer  again 
and  talk  to  him,  he  says  we  can’t  grow  this  stuff 
in  this  country.  Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is, 
will  someone  come  to  us  and  tell  us  just  what 
specific  steps  are  necessary  in  order  to  improve 
our  condition.”  We  find  people  like  that  all  over 
the  state,  and  I  think  the  Bankers’  Association 
should  be  proud  of  itself  for  having  started  a 
movement  that  is  bound  in  the  future  to  have  so 
great  an  effect  upon  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
social  conditions  in  the  state. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  all  night  about  this 
agriculture  problem.  I  think  that  I  could  interest 
you  at  least  part  of  the  night  by  telling  you  of 
some  of  the  things  that  have  occurred  in  this 
state  and  by  showing  you  how  some  of  our  people 
have  made  marked  advances,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  take  any  more  of  your  time.  I  sometimes  think 
these  rather  serious  talks  are  a  good  deal  like 
the  little  “nigger”  boy.  As  the  story  goes,  at  a 
house  one  time  there  was  a  funeral  being  held, 
and  there  was  a  negro  undertaker.  He  was  a 
very  officious  man,  with  his  white  gloves  and 
long  coat,  and  was  bustling  in  and  out,  going  out 
through  the  door  and  back  in  again  seeing  that 
everything  was  properly  fixed;  in  fact  he  was  go¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  a  good  deal  oftener  than  was 
really  necessary.  Every  time  he  went  out  through 
the  door  there  was  a  little  negro  boy,  black  as 
ebony,  standing  by  that  door,  that  he  would  have 
to  push  out  of  the  way,  and  he  would  say,  “Get 
out  of  de  way — get  out  of  de  way,  boy.”  When 
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he  came  back  the  boy  was  always  there  again, 
so  he  would  have  to  shove  him  out  of  the  way. 
Finally  he  became  exasperated.  “Boy,”  he  said, 
“what  business  you  got  here?”  The  boy  said,  “I 
has  business  here;  I’se  put  here.”  He  says,  “You 
got  business  here?  What’s  you’  business  here?” 
“Why,”  he  says,  “I’se  de  crepe.” 

(Laughter  and  applause). 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Phelan,  Mr.  McDowell, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Bacheller,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Crawford  and 
Mr.  John  Bruegger  responded  with  short  talks, 
and  the  guests  were  favored  by  a  number  of  vocal 
selections  by  ladies  of  Williston. 

MORNING  SESSION 
July  2,  1914. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  decided  to  meet 
at  9  o’clock,  but  we  couldn’t  very  well  have  met 
at  9  o’clock  if  we  had  all  been  here,  because  the 
janitor  hadn’t  gotten  his  work  done  here.  I  think 
we  ought  to  begin  now,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
try  to  get  through  with  everything  by  noon,  even 
if  we  have  to  run  after  12  o’clock.  A  number  of 
men  would  like  to  go  east,  and  I  think  we  should 
finish  this  morning.  Let’s  try  to  get  through.  If 
you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  it,  and  if  you  have 
something  to  say,  say  it.  Any  way,  let’s  get 
through.  Now,  there  are  a  number  of  group  sec¬ 
retaries  that  ought  to  be  called  on,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  we  hear  from  a  few  of  the  group  secre¬ 
taries  while  we  wait  for  the  assemblage.  I  hate 
to  have  men  like  those  here,  who  have  come  from 
long  distances  to  this  convention,  begin  when 
there  are  so  few  present.  It  seems  the  train  serv¬ 
ice  is  such  that  a  great  many  have  to  go  away 


at  12:40,  and  others  either  had  to  go  this  morn¬ 
ing  or  wait  until  tomorrow  morning,  and  they 
didn’t  think  they  could  wait  so  long. 

It  might  be  well  for  any  of  the  groups  that  have 
not  selected  their  member  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  to  do  so  and  hand  it  to  Mr.  Macfadden  so  that 
we  can  get  it  down  in  the  list.  Members  of  the 
different  groups  will  get  together  and  decide  on 
the  man  to  represent  them  in  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  next  year. 

Mr.  Macfadden:  The  Third  District,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Beckwith,  secretary. 

REPORT  OF  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THIRD  DISTRICT  GROUP. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Third  District  Group  of  the 
North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association  was  held  at 
the  Commercial  club  rooms,  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
May  28,  1914. 

The  meeting  wras  called  to  order  by  President 
Geo.  A.  Stomner.  H.  P.  Beckwith  acted  as  secre¬ 
tary.  The  register  of  members  showed  forty-eight 
members  out  of  a  possible  fifty-five,  and  also  sev¬ 
enteen  visitors  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  city 
of  Fargo  by  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Emery,  mayor,  and  a 
bright  and  witty  response  to  the  welcome  was 
made  by  E.  G.  Quamme,  cashier  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Finley. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  and  the  report  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  was  also  approved,  showing  a  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $115.39. 
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Several  interesting  addresses  were  made, 
among  which  was  one  from  Mr.  L.  L.  Mosher,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Clearing 
House,  on  the  “Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their 
functions,  particularly  as  to  the  function,  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  Ninth  District  Bank,  to  be  located 
at  Minneapolis.”  W.  E.  Briggs,  vice  president  of 
the  Stockyards  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  gave 
an  address  on  Live  Stock,  which  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Sanford  of  Valley  City,  who  gave  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  live  stock 
industry,  and  what  the  North  Dakota  farmers 
could  do  regarding  same  when  scientifically  and 
intelligently  handled.  Mr.  W.  C.  Macfadden,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Association,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  the  functions  of  the  association,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  fidelity  bonds  and  burglary  insur¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Macfadden  gave  some  interesting  facts 
and  figures  which  threw  further  light  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the 
following: 

We,  the 'members  of  your  Resolution  Commit¬ 
tee,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions. 

We  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Fargo  members  for  their  most  hearty  greeting 
and  excellent  entertainment. 

We  further  resolve  that  the  several  speakers 
receive  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  the  members  of 
Group  No.  3,  and  hope  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  them  at  some  future  time. 

We  also  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  ex¬ 
cellent  addresses  on  live  stock  raising  and  put 
Group  No.  3  on  record  as  being  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  movement..  Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  TAISE'Y, 

G.  A.  WARNER, 

GEO.  H.  HOLLISTER. 

— which  resolutions  were  duly  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year:  President,  Andrew  Knudson  of  the 
Galesburg  State  Bank;  vice  president,  George  A. 
Warner,  cashier  of  the  Hope  National  Bank;  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  H.  P.  Beckwith,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Northern  Savings  Bank,  Fargo,  N.  D.;  mem¬ 
ber  executive  council,  N.  D.  B.  A.,  H.  P.  Beck¬ 
with. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  meeting  was 
closed,  peace  and  harmony  prevailing. 

In  the  evening  the  members  and  visitors  were 
entertained  at  an  informal  banquet  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  club  rooms  as  guests  of  the  member  bank¬ 
ers  of  the  Fargo  Clearing  House.  There  were 
seventy  guests  present.  H.  P.  Beckwith  acted  as 
toast  master.  Various  members  and  visitors  were 
called  upon  and  an  enjoyable  time  was  had.  At 
9  P.  M.  the  members  and  visitors  attended  the  sec¬ 
ond  performance  of  the  Orpheum  theater  as  guests 
of  the  Fargo  Clearing  House. 

Mr.  Macfadden:  :  Fourth  District,  Mr.  L.  G. 
Bleecher,  secretary,  Lisbon.  He  is  not  here,  I 
guess.  Fifth  District,  C.  R.  Hodge,  secretary.  Bot- 
tinueau  County  Association,  J.  T.  'Neville,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Neville  is  not 
here.  I  am  president  of  the  district  or  county  as¬ 
sociation,  and  can  give  all  there  is  to  report.  We 
held  a  meeting  at  Omemee  this  spring,  and  spent 
an  afternoon  in  a  strictly  business  meeting  — 
talked  more  or  less — and  have  our  regular  bien¬ 


nial  meeting  this  year  at  Bottineau,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  if  the  roads  are  in  shape  we  will  take 
a  pleasure  trip  to  our  great  summer  resort,  Lake 
Metigoshe.  We  have  got  lots  of  water  there. 

Mr.  Macfadden:  Northeastern  District,  Mr.  M. 
C.  Bacheller,  secretary.  Mr.  Bacheller  has  filed 
his  report  here.  I  will  read  it. 

NORTHEASTERN  DISTRICT  GROUP,  N.  D.  B.  A. 

The  past  year’s  activities  of  this  group  broke 
out  in  a  meeting  held  in  Grand  Forks  on  May  29 
which  was  well  attended  by  members  of  the  group 
and  our  friends  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth. 
This  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  of  group  meet¬ 
ings  held  throughout  the  state  during  May  and 
the  subjects  covered  were  along  the  lines  of  pro¬ 
gressive  banking. 

The  group  has  a  membership  of  about  seventy 
according  to  the  record  of  dues  paid.  The  five 
counties  comprising  the  group  have  ninety-five 
banks  and  it  hoped  to  get  the  necessary  dollar 
from  each,  and  thus  increase  the  membership. 

We  have  been  requested  to  adopt  the  Second 
District  Group,  consisting  of  Ramsey,  Benson,  Ed¬ 
dy,  Towner  and  Rollette  counties,  and  if  there  is 
no  objection  the  same  will  be  done 

The  officers  of  the  group  are:  A.  B.  Landt, 
Northwood,  president;  Robert  McBride,  Cavalier, 
vice  president;  and  M.  C.  Bacheller,  Grand  Forks, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Checks  in  reasonable 
amounts  are  still  honored  by  the  depositary  bank, 
which  should  furnish  bonds,  but  does  not,  so  the 
finances  of  the  group  may  be  said  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  LANDT,  President. 

M.  C.  BACHELLER,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Macfadden:  Missouri  Slope  District.  I 
guess  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hayward,  is  not  here,  but 
Mr.  Trousdale  is  here. 

Mr.  Trousdale: :  Mr.  President,  did  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward  file  his  report? 

Mr.  Macfadden:  I  didn’t  get  it. 

Mr.  Trousdale:  Well,  the  Missouri  Slope  group 
met  on  June  2nd  at  Mott.  There  were  present 
about  fifty  bankers.  The  Missouri  Slope  group 
includes  about  thirteen  counties  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  west  of  the  Missouri  and 
bordering  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  several  very  good 
speeches  were  made  by  gentlemen  from  St.  Paul, 
Mr.  Phelan  from  Bowman,  and  Congressman  Nor¬ 
ton,  and  general  discussions  were  had.  A  banquet 
was  tendered  by  the  bankers  in  Mott.  About  a 
hundred  sat  down  to  the  banquet.  The  detailed 
report  most  likely  will  be  filed  by  the  secretary. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 
Mr.  Bell  of  Bisrparck,  president;  Mr.  Trousdale 
of  Mott,  vice  president;  Mr.  Hayward  of  Mandan, 
secretary;  Mr.  Peterson  of  New  Salem,  treasurer. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  a  time  was  set  yes¬ 
terday  for  discussing  the  proposed  change  in  the 
constitution  of  our  association,  and  I  have  been 
having  these  committee  reports  given  in  order  to 
give  time  for  those  to  come  in  who  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  this  matter.  I  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  than  the  present  to  take  it  up,  although 
I  do  no  like  to  take  anything  up  of  great  import¬ 
ance  until  the  regular  hour  printed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  I  shall  listen  to  your  further 
pleasure  in  that  matter. 
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WHY 


do  all  the  Progressive 
Bankers  buy  Manganese 


Steel  Safes  and 
insist  on  having 


DIEBOLD? 


Tested  and  Recommended  by  the  Bankers’  Associations 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 


Chas.  H.  Lindeke,  Jr.,  Manager 

385-9  Jackson  St.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Low  Insurance 

of  50c  per  $1,000  per  year. 

Absolute  Protection 

gives  the  Bankers  and  Patrons  a 
feeling  of  confidence. 

Practical  Construction 

together  with  the  high  grade 
workmanship  makes  this  just  the 
Safe  they  all  want. 


Write  at  once  for  prices 
and  full  information. 
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Mr.  Freeman:  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President:  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman:  There  are  not  very  many  pres¬ 
ent  here.  With  your  permission  and  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  house,  may  I  move  those  resolutions  I 
handed  to  the  table  yesterday? 

The  President:  State  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  please. 

Mr.  Macfadden:  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  handed  them  to  Mr.  Phelan. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  think  I  can  state  the  gist  of 
them.  There  are  two  propositions  that  go  to 
the  note  case  of  every  bank  in  this  state  that 
does  business  with  farmers.  One  is  affected  by 
the  decision  of  the  courts  of  this  state — tjje  rights 
that  are  gotten  by  a  mortgagee  by  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  on  a  renter’s  interest  in  the  crop  are  abso¬ 
lutely  void.  The  resolutions  ask  that  we  take  such 
steps  in  the  next  legislature  as  shall  place  this 
state  back  upon  a  par  with  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Nebraska  and  other  states  operating  in 
the  same  wav.  You  see — now  I  am  not  going  to 
take  very  much  of  your  time.  I  could  talk  all 
forenoon.  It  simply  amounts  to  this.  That  under 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state, 
the  man  that  farms  tliq  land  and  holds  the  crop 
under  one  of  our  printed  form  contracts,  never 
obtains  any  right,  title,  interest,  claim  or  demand 
in  the  grain  he  produces.  Until  that  thing  comes 
about  that  he  does  have  a  right  and  interest  in  it, 
the  mortgage  is  absolutely  dead  and  valueless. 
We  ask  now  that  this  court-made  law  be  elimin¬ 
ated  and  that  in  place  of  it  the  statute  decree  that 
tenants  under  that  form  of  contract  are  tenants 
in  common.  Then  they  will  have  an  interest  and 
title  in  the  crop  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  other  proposition  is  the  proposition  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  stock.  Now,  the  bankers  of  this  state 
have  been  asked  in  a  great  many  instances  to 
come  forward  and  make  advances  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  farmers  get  started  in  the 
stock  business.  Mr.  Engerud’s  opinions  are  all 
along  the  line  that  the  right  obtained  by  a  chattel 
mortgagee  in  increase  of  stock  in  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  is  only  good  during  the  period  of  nurture. 
That  is,  only  good  during  that  period  between  the 
time  the  stock  is  born  and  it  is  still  following  the 
mother.  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Engerud  is  absolutely  wrong,  but  our 
supreme  court  has  never  passed  upon  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  state,  because  it  introduces  such  a 
very  questionable  proposition.  Here  we  are  in  a 
country  of  diversified  farming.  The  young  of 
horned  cattle  especially  are  not  allowed  to  follow 
the  mother  but  a  day  or  two.  Therefore  your 
mortgage  would  practically  be  no  good,  and  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  a  nice  young  mare  with  a  nice  colt — 
it  may  be  with  the  mare  in  the  forenoon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  they  may  take  the  mare  to  another 
corner  of  the  field.  Now,  someone  takes  a  mort¬ 
gage  in  the  meantime.  It  is  such  things  by  which 
devices  of  men  are  allowed  to  creep  in,  it  makes 
men  go  to  court,  and  enables  men  to  stir  up  strife 
and  go  to  litigation  and  all  manner  of  strife.  Now, 
in  fairness,  not  only  to  the  third  mortgagee,  but 
in  fairness  to  the  first  mortgagee,  let  us  ask  that 
the  law  be  placed  in  this  way;  that  a  mortgage 
given  upon  stock  and  the  increase  thereof,  and 
properly  filed,  shall  be  good,  so  far  as  the  increase 
is  concerned,  on  horses  say  for  the  period  of 
three  years;  on  horned  cattle  for  the  perios  of 


two  years;  sheep  or  swine  possibly  one  year.  Let 
us  have  something  definite.  Our  law  relating  to 
security  should  be  plain,  clear  and  explicit,  so 
there  wouldn’t  be  the  occasion  to  go  to  the  courts 
every  time  to  realize  on  our  security.  Now,  each 
one  of  you  gentlemen  will  be  more  or  less  ac¬ 
quainted  and  have  more  or  less  influence  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  incoming  legislature. 
Now,  when  these  things  come  up  in  the  legislature 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  each  one  of  you  use  your 
influence  with  your  own  members  to  have  these 
things  put  through  and  put  on  a  plain  and  careful 
basis,  where  we  can  feel  that  our  securities  are 
safe,  and  that  we  may  realize  upon  that  upon 
which  we  have  advanced  our  money.  (Applause). 

The  President:  The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  has  made  is  very  good,  and  rather  than  take 
up  further  time  with  the  discussion,  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  on  which  all  will  agree,  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  that  matter  to  the 
legislative  committee  for  action  at  the  incoming 
legislature,  and  I  trust  that  will  be  with  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  those  present.  Now,  the  matter 
of  the  constitution  that  I  have  spoken  of  just  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Freeman  took  the  floor;  has  anyone  a 
suggestion  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President,  between  the  ses¬ 
sion  last  evening  and  this  morning,  in  order  to 
avoid  or  in  order  to  save  time,  the  committee  has 
done  considerable  work  and  talked  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  opposed  the  portions  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  etc.,  and  I  would  now  move  that  the  pro 
posed  constitution— that  does  not  cover  by-laws, 
but  the  proposed  constitution — be  adopted,  with 
the  exception  of  Section  2  in  Article  3.  That  is 
the  section  providing  for  the  election  or  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  in  a  way  that  is  foreign  to 
our  present  custom.  Then  also  eliminating  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  Article  5,  concerning  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  and  that  is  leaving  it  optional  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  as  to  whether  or  not  the  retiring 
president  shall  become  the  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council.  And  then,  of  course,  the  following 
numbers  in  that  article  will  have  to  be  numbered 
up  to  1,  if  it  passes  that  way.  I  would  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect.  We  realize  that  the  time  is 
short,  and  that  we  might  get  in  a  discussion  of 
this  that  would  take  up  all  day;  and  the  matter 
of  by-laws,  which  comes  on  the  end  of  this,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  be  changed  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  added  expenses  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  must  have  if  they  are  going  to  progress 
much.  I  would  move  that  this  constitution  be 
adopted  with  the  two  exceptions  stated,  namely, 
the  section  providing  for  the  nomination  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Excepting  this  will  leave  it  just  as  it  is  now, 
namely  without  any  prescribed  method,  leaving 
it  up  to  the  present  president,  and  the  other  sec¬ 
tion  providing  for  the  retiring  president  to  auto¬ 
matically  become  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
council. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Early:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
change  which  I  think  the  committee  would  see  fit 
to  change  also,  if  they  had  it  called  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  much  to  change. 
The  proposed  constitution  provides  each  group 
meeting  shall  select  its  member  of  the  executive 
council,  and  there  is  no  other  alternative,  unless 
appointed  by  the  president.  I  believe  there  is  a 
provision  to  that  effect.  Now,  in  our  case,  in  our 
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district  this  year,  we  had  no  group  meeting,  so 
under  the  proposed  constitution  our  district  would 
not  have  had  any  nomination  to  submit  to  the 
convention,  and  no  other  way  would  be  provided. 
In  other  words,  members  of  the  group  gathered 
here  would  have  no  voice  under  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  to  appoint  our  member.  The  president 
might  appoint  somebody  we  didn’t  want.  It  is  the 
fault  of  nobody  that  we  had  no  group  meeting; 
but  there  is  a  concrete  case  where  that  is  unde¬ 
sirable.  Let’s  leave  it  to  us  to  select  as  we  see 
fit.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  select  the  member  at 
the  group  meetings  in  the  winter  time.  Nothing 
to  prevent  that  now.  It  may  be  all  right  to  select 
them  here.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that.  Why 
make  a  restrictive  rule  when  we  can  adopt  any 
rule  we  please?  And  in  that  case  I  refer  to  in 
the  district  we  come  from  we  wouldn’t  have  had 
any7  member.  So  far  as  the  other  changes  are 
concerned  they  are  merely  changes  of  grammar. 
Grammar  is  all  right  in  a  way,  but  I  was  able  to 
parse  the  old  constitution  and  the  words,  if  I  had 
the  time  or  inclination.  I  am  not  advocating  a 
change,  and  don’t  believe  in  change  for  the  sake 
of  change.  Aside  from  these  changes,  two  of 
which  the  committee  has  seen  the  light  on  since 
yesterday  and  admitted  their  error,  or  that  they 
didn’t  want  them,  the  other  one  is  vital.  Let’s 
eliminate  that.  In  other  words,  leave  the  constitu¬ 
tion  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President,  just  one  thing. 
Now,  the  idea  is  here,  that  it  would  be  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  your  group,  not  the  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  that  would  make  that  appointment  if  not 
made  otherwise.  Now,  I  have  gone  over  this 
again,  and  I  will  name  you  just  tjie  points  where 
there  are  changes  in  the  new  constitution  over  the 
old.  Now,  in  the  first  place  the  gentleman  said 
the  groups  could  now  elect  their  representative  if 
they  wished.  The  old  constitution  provides  that 
the  member  of  the  group  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  present  at  the  annual  convention.  That 
is  provided  In  the  old  constitution — that  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  the  annual  convention  shall  gath¬ 
er  together  and  select  their  members.  Now,  in 
our  case,  it  has  been  two  or  three  that  have  named 
a  man  every  time,  rather  than  the  twenty  to 
twenty-five  banks  that  we  have.  That  is  one  of 
the  changes.  Another  one  is  in  the  case  Qf  the 
meetings.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  shall  decide  the  place  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  while  the  custom  has  been,  as  stated  in  the 
new  constitution,  that  the  place  of  meeting  shall 
be  decided  in  the  annual  convention.  Another  one 
that  the  executive  council  seemed  to  think  was 
very  imperative  in  view  of  the  1907  situation  and 
one  or  two  other  situations  we  have  had,  is  the 
procedure  for  calling  special  meetings.  Under 
the  old  constitution  the  procedure  is  very  com¬ 
plicated— requires  certain  time  and  notice,  etc.  In 
the  new  constitution  we  have  provided  special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  executive  council 
whenever  in  their  opinion  they  are  required.  The 
secretary  is  required  to  give  each  member  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  without 
limiting  the  length  of  time,  figuring  there  might 
be  an  emergency  where  we  might  want  a  meeting 
at  once  and  not  want  any  particular  time  to 
elapse.  Now,  those  are  other  changes  made  in 
the  constitution,  and  the  one  regarding  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  member  of  the  executive  council  from 


the  group,  it  seems  to  me,  is  really  an  important 
one,  because  this  is  a  new  system.  The  group 
meeting  was  unknown  at  the  time  the  old  consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted,  and  practically  the  only  way 
to  select  was  during  the  convention  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  assembled,  but  as  1  state,  in  the  case  of  Bot¬ 
tineau  county,  it  has  been  done  by  two  or  three 
people  practically  every  time,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  chairman  or  president  of  the  group  would  be 
just  as  competent  to  select  a  member,  with  the 
advice  of  the  several  who  are  with  him,  as  it 
would  be  for  people  who  happen  to  be  present, 
and  who  happened  to  meet  at  a  particular  time 
the  persons  were  named.  As  I  stated  before,  we 
don’t  want  to  kill  any  time,  and  I,  Mr.  President, 
am  through. 

Mr.  Early:  One  word  more,  with  no  desire  to 
prolong  discussion.  These  group  meetings  are  fre¬ 
quently  composed  of  factors  in  the  group  district 
who  are  not  members  of  this  association,  and  so 
if  the  delegate — if  the  member  of  the  executive 
council  is  chosen  in  the  group  meeting,  bankers 
will  be  participating  who  don’t  belong  to  this  as¬ 
sociation.  That  is  one  objection  that  I  didn’t  call 
to  my  mind  before. 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fielder, 
before  that  motion  is  put,  in  making  that  motion, 
to  eliminate  those  two  paragraphs  —  that  much 
omitted— and  adopt  the  constitution,  is  that  final 
or  did  you  want  to  include  in  that  motion  that 
those  will  be  voted  on  separately?  It  will  be  well 
for  everybody  to  understand. 

Mr.  Fielder:  The  understanding  with  those  that 
I  talked  with  on  this  matter  was  that  the  one 
proposition  of  the  nominations  should  be  voted 
on  separately.  Now,  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
carry  anything,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  faith 
that  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  up.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  that  will  fail  to 
carry,  but  as  I  state,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith — keep¬ 
ing  faith,  that  I  wish  to  put  that  up  separately,  and 
I  expect  to  see  it  voted  down.  It  won’t  take  very 
much  time  to  do  that. 

The  President:  As  I  understand  the  matter,  it 
will  take  a  two-thirds  vote  to  change  the  consti¬ 
tution  anyway,  so  that  the  question  now  stands 
whether  we  shall  adopt  the  constitution  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  paragraphs  menioned,  or  sec¬ 
tions;  Section  2  of  Article  3,  and  Section  7  of 
Article  5.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
constitution — the  so-called  proposed  constitution, 
with  those  exceptions,  make  the  same  known  by 
standing  vote.  (Number  of  members  riseL 

The  President:  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  tally 
the  vote? 

Mr.  Macfadden:  Twelve. 

The  President:  Be  seated.  All  who  are  opposed 
to  making  that  change  in  the  constitution  make 
the  same  known  by  standing  vote.  (Number  of 
members  rise). 

Mr.  Macfadden:  Nine.  Twenty-one  votes  cast. 

The  President:  Fourteen  would  be  required  in 
order  to  carry  a  two-thirds  -vote,  so  that  as  the 
chair  understands  it,  the  motion  will  be  lost.  Our 
constituion  will  remain  as  it  is.  Consequently  it 
wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  vote  on  the  next  two 
paragraphs.  Now,  on  the  by-laws. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Mr.  Fielder. 

Mr.  Fielder:  Who  was  it  said,  “Without  the 
people  all  is  darkness?”  We  are  in  the  dark.  Now, 
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Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


United  States  Depositary ) 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Profits 
Deposits 


$2,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

35,000,000.00 


COMPARATIVE  SHOWING  OF  DEPOSITS 


February  14,  1908 
February  5,  1909 
March  29,  1910 
March  7,  1911 
December  5,  911. 

June  14,  1912 
April  4.  1913 
August  9,  1913 
October  21,  1913 
January  13.  1914 
March  4,  1914 
June  30,  1914 


$  9,887,954  84 
1 1,617  691  24 
15,041.357.21 
21,574,956  79 
25  445,199.89 

28.433.836.35 
30,497  943  26 
31,746750.94 
32.225,932.28 
29,0*7,966.78 

33.602.780.35 
35.267.5l6.fc4 


WM.  A.  TILDEN,  President 
NELSON  N.  LAM  PERT,  Vice-President 
J.  FLETCHER  FARRELL,  Vice-President 
HENRY  R.  KENT,  Vice-President 
GEORGE  H.  WILSON,  Cashier 


CHARLES  FERNALD,  Asst.  Cashier 
THOMAS  E.  NEWCOMER,  Asst.  Cashier 
WM.  W.  LeGROS,  Asst.  Cashier 
CHARLES  L.  BOYE,  Asst.  Cashier 
WM.  L.  McKEE,  Asst.  Cashier 


HARRY  LAWTON,  Manager  Foreign  Department 


We  particularly  desire  accounts  of  banks.  Our  officer  in  charge  is  personally  acquainted  with  conditions  in  your 

section.  We  know  your  wants  and  wish  to  serve  you. 


the  by-laws  here  provide  that  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  association  shall  begin  with  September  1st. 
All  dues  shall  be  payable  in  advance.  That  is  the 
first.  Now,  the  second  by-law:  “The  annual  dues 
of  the  members  of  this  association  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  All  members  having  an  aggregate  capital 
and  surplus  of  over  $25,000.00  or  less,  $7.50;  all 
mebers  having  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus 
of  over  $25,000.00  and  up  to  $50,000.00,  $15. C/0;'  and 
over  $50,000.00,  $20.00.”  That  is  all  figured  on 
the  capital  stock  and  surplus.  Now,  just  in  pass¬ 
ing,  I  wish  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  this  was  considered  along  another 
line,  and  we  adjourned  and  the  committe  worked 
this  matter  out  mathematically  to  find  out  just 
how  much  money  we  would  have  to  have  in  order 
to  maintain  the  association  along  the  present 
lines;  in  other  words,  just  how  much  money  we 
would  have  to  have  in  order  to  hire  a  secretary 
and  pay  him  for  his  full  time  and  pay  expenses; 
and  they  took  the  different  banks  and  the  size  of 
their  capital  and  surplus  and  figured  it  up,  and 
this  was  the  decision  that  they  reached.  The 
larger  part  of  the  banks  are  under  $25,000  capital 
and  surplus,  and  therefore  it  seemed  very  impera¬ 
tive  that  they  be  rated  at  $7.50  at  least,  and  the 
other  was  a  graduated  scale.  1  would  move,  Mr. 
President,  to  get  this  before  the  house,  that  the 
by-laws  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Early:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  all  heard  the  motion, 
that  the  by-laws  be  adopted.  Remember  it  re¬ 
quires  a  two-thirds  vote.  All  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  same  make  it  known  by  standing. 


Mr.  Macfadden:  Thirty. 

The  President:  All  who  are  opposed  make  it 
known  by  standing.  (None  rise).  The  by-laws  are 
unanimously  adopted.  It  is  still  a  little  short  of 
10  o’clock.  We  have  some  few  discussions  that 
possibly  can  be  run  in  at  this  time,  the  first  of 
which  is  by  Senator  W.  C.  McDowell,  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System.  Mr.  McDowell,  you  may 
have  the  floor  for  a  time. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM. 

(By  Mr.  McDowell.) 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 
The  position  I  occupy  here  in  discussing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  is  rather  ludicrous  to  me, 
because  the  common  understanding  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  among  bankers  is  that  nobody  seems  to 
know  just  what  the  new  system  is  going  to  do  or 
what  it  is,  and  the  fellow  who  lives  in  a  little 
country  town,  where  the  train  only  comes  in  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  stays  forty  minutes, 
right  at  the  end  of  the  line,  where  nobody  comes 
to  town  so  you  can  talk  with  them,  unless  it  is 
some  farmer  coming  home,  or  some  fellow  who 
wants  to  sell  you  something  and  generally  wants 
to  get  out  of  town  right  away  so  he  won’t  have 
to  hire  a  livery  rig,  doesn’t  get  a  chance  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  question  anyway;  so  what  I 
have  to  say  may  seem  amusing  to  our  Minneapolis 
friends,  and  our  friends  from  Chicago  and  New 
Yourk  here,  who  hear  the  question  discussed  in¬ 
telligently;  but  I  want  to  talk  about  it  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  a  standpoint  as  it  appears  to  me,  run¬ 
ning  a  little  $25,000  bank  in  a  town  of  250  people. 
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I  think  not  all  the  fools  are  young  fools.  Some¬ 
times  a  young  fellow  does  some  foolish  thing  and 
some  wise  old  head  says,  “Well,  that  is  wrong,” 
and  the  young  fellow  pulls  out.  Sometimes  I  chink 
there  are  no  fools  like  the  old  ones,  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  that  applies  to  business;  that  some¬ 
times  big  business  makes  as  many  mistakes  as 
small  business,  and  not  all  the  wisdom  is  centered 
on  either  end. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  reserve  system 
is  a  partisan  measure.  I  hardly  think  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  whom  I  think  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people  of  this  country  honor  and  re¬ 
spect  because  he  is  the  executive  of  our  nation, 
and  because  he  is  a  high  type  of  man — I  don’t 
think  the  federal  reserve  is  his  plan.  It  is  a  thing 
that  bankers  have  been  clamoring  for — not  exact¬ 
ly  in  this  form,  perhaps,  but  you  don’t  know  what 
form  you  did  want  it.  You  tried  out  your  plan  anu 
weren’t  satisfied.  I  can  remember  from  the  first 
time  I  attended  the  bankers’  convention  in  this 
state,  of  all  the  legislation  that  came  up  or  was 
contemplated,  there  was  a  certain  percentage  of  us 
that  were  always  against  it.  The  guarantee  of  de¬ 
posits  plan  came  up  and  has  been  introduced  every 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  we  have  two  or 
three  enthusiasts  in  the  legislature  that  will  see 
it  is  introduced  next  winter.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
killed  off,  so  has  a  lot  of  other  legislation  along  with 
it,  antagonistic  to  the  banking  interests.  The  pos- 
al  savings  bank  came  in  for  a  great  share  of  our 
condemnation.  We  have  got  the  postal  savings 
bank  system,  and  unless  you  read  something  about 
it  in  the  government  reports,  you  hardly  know  it 


is  in  operation,  especially  in  North  Dakota.  We 
have  been  getting  along  famously,  we  fellows  who 
started  in  as  country  school  teachers  and  machine 
collectors  and  graduated  into  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  imagine  some  of  you  younger  fellows 
who  started  in  the  bank  with  a  business  college 
education  have  got  along  fairly  well.  Under  the 
old  system  we  got  our  banking  knowledge  from 
the  experience  in  our  community  and  from  the 
knowledge  we  were  able  to  pick  upon  occasional 
visits  to  Grand  Forks,  Fargo  or  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
city  men  to  help  us  out  of  all  our  difficulties. 

The  reserve  bank  measure  as  passed  is  itself 
naturally  a  complex  measure.  In  the  country  it 
strikes  me  we  are  going  to  get  along  just  about 
the  same  as  we  always  have  gottep  along.  I  have 
always  done  business  with  one  splendid  bank  in 
Minneapolis.  I  think  I  have  a  friend  in  every  man 
in  that  bank  from  the  fellow  who  opens  the  door, 
to  the  president.  I  anticipate  I  am  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  business  with  that  bank  just  the  same, 
federal  reserve  bill  or  no  federal  reserve  bill,  and 
I  feel  that  Fargo  is  just  the  same  way.  I  expect 
to  get  the  same  glad  hand  and  exxpect  to  give 
them  as  much  of  my  business  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  disturb  those  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions,  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  going  to  be  any 
necessity  for  it.  I  think  the  reserve  bill  depends 
on  the  reserve  account — depends  on  the  one  word 
“reserve.”  I  think  that  is  the  whole  thing.  That 
is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I  hate  to  get  a  bills 
payable  account  on  our  books,  but  occasionally 
we  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  get  one,  but  I 
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don’t  think  I  will  call  on  the  federal  reserve  hank 
for  any  assistance,  looking  at  things  from  the 
way  they  appear  to  me  now.  I  believe  in  sticking 
to  your  friends  and  the  fellows  who  will  get  to 
know  you  and  who  will  take  your  note,  some¬ 
times  with  collateral  or  without  it  if  you  don’t 
have  it,  and  help  you  out  of  difficulties  and  counsel 
you  and  give  you  something  that  the  statute  law 
of  North  Dakota  or  government  law  enacted  by 
the  Congress  at  Washington,  administered  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  can  never  do;  and  I  think  that  the 
danger  of  this  thing  getting  into  politics  is  small. 

I  don’t  anticipate  any  great  things  from  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  patriotic  Democrats  and  a  few  pa¬ 
triotic  Republicans,  who  were  a  long  time  seeing 
something  had  to  come,  but  it  fell  on  you  at  last, 
and  finally  you  got  a  Democratic  administration, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  one  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  want  to  say  to  you  it  is  the  sanje  sort 
of  thing  in  government.  The  idea  now  is  to  cure 
all  the  evils  of  social,  moral  and  business  life 
by  legislation,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  cussed  foolish¬ 
ness.  You  can’t  do  it.  If  you  are  going  to  train 
a  boy  to  be  honest,  you  can’t  do  it  by  a  law  that 
says,  “If  you  do  certain  things  you  will  go  to 
jail  or  go  to  the  penitentiary.”  ’  You  have  got  to 
start  with  the  father  and  the  mother.  That  is  the 
place  to  make  the  boy.  That  is  the  place  to 
teach  him  righteousness;  that  is  the  place  to  teach 
him  the  truth;  that  is  te  place  to  teach  him  honor; 
and  so  in  everyday  life,  the  larger  fellows  have 
always  helped  the  small  fellows. 

I  want  to  tell  you  when  I  opened  a  country 
bank  I  had  never  worked  in  a  bank  or  balanced  a 
set  of  books  in  my  life.  I  didn’t  know  the  differ¬ 
ence — I  will  tell  you  just  how  green  I  was.  When 
a  fellow  came  in  to  ship  a  car  of  grain  I  shipped 
it  in  my  own  name,  because  I  didn’t  know  how 
to  get  the  advance  on  it  and  I  wrote  to  Fargo  to 
find  out  how  to  get  it,  and  they  sent  me  a  sample 
sight  draft  that  I  used.  I  knew  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  in  that  community  entrust¬ 
ed  to  my  care,  and  that  I  either  ought  to  have 
the  money  at  night  or  else  I  ought  to  have  good 
farmers’  notes  or  business  men’s  notes  in  my  pos¬ 
session.  and  I  figured  out  the  balance  something 
like  a  blacksmith,  and  my  first  set  of  books 
wouldn’t  do  credit  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  but  they 
balanced.  The  bank  has  grown  and  been  prosper¬ 
ous.  and  my  aim  is  to  have  it  continue  to  do  so. 

The  federal  reserve  law  is  in  operation  now. 
We  will  see  the  effects  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  Minneapolis.  North  Dakota  is  espe¬ 
cially  fortunate.  I  believe  North  Dakota  is  going 
to  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  because  I  believe  that 
we  have  a  very  able  man  as  a  representative  from 
North  Dakota  on  that  reserve  board,  and  I  think 
he  is  as  competent,  and  possibly  better  versed 
than  any  individual  in  (North  Dakota  on  the  bank¬ 
ing  situation.  In  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen 
months  that  Mr.  Hanna  has  been  governor  they 
have  had  55  meetings  of  the  state  banking  board, 
and  that  shows  that  some  atetntion  has  been  paid 
to  the  banking  business,  some  things  have  been 
disclosed,  and  by  reason  of  that  disclosure  have 
been  corrected,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  banking  institutions  of  North  Dakota  at  this 
time  stand  on  a  great  deal  higher  plane  year  by 
year  as  we  go  on,  and  as  the  business  gets  in  a 
more  legitimate  line. 

The  organization  of  the  reserve  bank  system  you 
are  all  familiar  with.  We  have  made  certain  nom¬ 


inations.  I  had  to  figure  out  those  cards  quite  a 
while  to  know  just  exactly  what  to  do,  but  we  have 
made  the  nominations;  the  thing  is  going  along, 
and  we  are  might  glad  Minneapolis  has  the  re¬ 
serve  bank.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  hardship 
on  us  if  we  were  going  to  use  the  system  not  to 
have  had  a  bank  at  the  Twin  Cities,  and  that  Min¬ 
neapolis  was  able  to  secure  that  reserve  bank  is, 

I  think,  a  matter  of  pride  to  every  banker  in  the 
state  of  North  Dakota,  because  they  have  always 
been  mighty  good  friends  of  ours.  They  make  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  us,  and  we  borrow  a  lot  of 
it  back  once  in  a  while  to  get  even,  but  they 
are  a  good  lot  of  fellows.  We  have  to  fight  them 
once  in  a  while,  but  it  always  works  out  all  right, 
and  we  are  better  friends  than  ever. 

But  the  thing  I  want  to  impress  on  the  young 
fellows,  the  fellows  in  a  position  like  mine,  the 
way  it  appears  to  me  is,  don’t  use  your  reserve 
bank.  Keep  it  just  what  it  is  named  and  labelled 
— a  reserve.  Just  have  it  as  something,  not  that  * 
you  are  going  to  use  to  get  an  automobile  with, 
or  buy  a  piano  with,  or  to  make  a  little  speculative 
investment  in  your  community,  but  use  it  when 
you  are  down  to  brass  tacks.  I  think  there  is 
probably  going  to  be  considerable  red  tape  con 
nected  with  it.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  true  gov¬ 
ernment  concern  unless  it  had  a  lot  of  red  tape; 
and  I  think  that  will  be  a  nuisance  to  a  good  many 
of  us,  because  I  am  in  the  habit,  when  I  do  want  a 
little  money,  of  enclosing  my  note,  or  I  have  got¬ 
ten  nervy  enough  to  send  a  letter  saying  to  send 
it  by  the  next  mail  and  credit  my  account.  When 
you  want  some  help  you  want  it  at  the  time,  just 
as  I  tell  the  farmers  when  they  are  taking  hail 
insurance.  You  don’t  want  this  hail  insurance 
for  next  year.  You  want  it  now.  You  want  it 
when  you  need  assistance.  You  want  the  doctor 
when  you  are  sick;  not  when  you  are  dying.  Just 
when  you  start  to  get  sick  is  the  time  to  get  the 
doctor  and  get  the  medicine. 

One  other  thing  perhaps  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  with  caution  on.  That  is  the  matter  of  re¬ 
serves.  There  are  so  many  fractions  in  that  bill 
1  wouldn’t  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  but  at  any 
rate  it  cuts  down  the  legel  reserve  required  by 
national  banks  to  be  kept  with  reserve  agents  and 
in  bonds.  I  never  thought  a  fellow  was  running 
a  good  bank  that  tried  to  get  as  close  to  the 
reserve  limit  as  he  could.  The  longer  I  stay  in 
the  business  the  larger  reserve  I  like  to  see.  I 
feel  more  cheerful  nights,  and  I  feel  quite  a  little 
bit  better  when  I  am  cheerful,  and  I  can’t  be 
cheerful  when  T  am  looking  for  a  call  and  waiting 
for  a  letter  from  the  comptroller  saying  “You  are 
below  the  reserve.”  Rather  than  have  15  per  cent 
we  try  to  keep  our  reserve  at  25  or  30  per  cent, 
and  rather  than  get  down  to  12  or  13  per  cent  we 
would  rather  have  35  or  40  per  cent.  I  am  just  a 
little  bit  old-fashioned,  because  some  years  ago 
when  we  first  started  there  wasn’t  much  to  have  a 
reserve  on,  and  we  didn’t  have  much  money.  Some 
fellow  would  come  in  with  a  certificate  of  deposit 
and  cash  it,  it  would  pretty  near  take  all  the  re¬ 
serve  we  had.  So  I  like  to  have  good  balances. 

I  think  the  question  of  loans  on  farm  lands — 
as  incorporated  in  the  bill — is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  There  are  two  alternatives  in  the  bill, 
the  first  is  25  per  cent  of  your  capital  and  surplus 
in  first  mortgage  loans  of  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  value;  the  other  says  one-third  of  your 
time  certificates  or  time  money  in  your  bank.  I 
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think  it  is  well  to  adhere  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  to  that  first  proposition.  We  have  an  idea 
we  know  all  about  the  farm  loan  proposition,  but 
when  they  become  assets  of  your  bank  and  go 
into  your  reserve,  I  wonder  if  a  little  caution  isn’t 
a  good  thing  to  observe,  and  I  prefer  to  start 
handling  farm  loans  with  a  small  amount  rather 
than  put  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  assets  of  the 
bank  in  farm  loans.  I  can  see  the  time  coming, 
I  think,  when  the  bankers  of  North  Dakota  will 
handle  practically  all  the  farm  loan  business  of 
the  country,  the  same  as  Houston  county,  Min¬ 
nesota.  I  stayed  all  day  in  a  town  the  same  size 
as  our  own  and  in  looking  over  the  statements  of 
a  bank  there,  a  gentleman  showed  me  he  had  60 
per  cent  of  all  his  loans  in  farm  loans,  and  he  told 
me  in  that  county  of  Houston  in  the  time  he  had 
been  there — he  had  been  county  treasurer  previ¬ 
ous  to  going  into  the  bank,  and  had  been  there 
six  or  seven  years — during  that  time  he  hadn’t 
known  a  real  estate  loan  in  that  county  to  be  sold 
outside  of  the  county.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  investments  of  this  country,  and  we  will  be 
getting  the  same  as  southern  Minnesota  as  fast 
as  we  get  to  raising  hogs  and  cattle.  Just  as 
fast  as  men  get  so  they  can  pay  their  notes  in  the 
spring  as  well  as  the  fall  we  are  going  to  have  a 
larger  banking  business;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
real  banking  business;  and  not  have  to  pick  up 
insurance  and  loans  and  notary’s  fees,  and  all  this 
stuff  that  has  enabled  many  of  us  to  get  along. 
We  are  going  to  have  three  hundred  thousand — 
four  hundred  thousand — half  a  million  deposits  in 
some  of  these  little  $25,000  banks  in  500-population 


towns  in  three  or  four  years.  Now,  mark  my  word. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  get  this  sort  of  thing;  just 
as  soon  as  farmers  begin  to  do  things  we  have 
been  preaching,  there  will  be  benefits  coming 
back  to  every  man  that  has  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  given  his  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  fellows  who  have  been  starting  that  work. 
I  remember  being  in  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  a  couple  of  years  ago.  A 
gentleman  came  in  from  southern  Minnesota. 
When  I  told  him  I  was  from  North  Dakota,  he 
asked  “What  are  your  deposits  down  there?”  1 
told  him,  “Four  or  five  times  the  capital  stock.” 
He  says,  “You  are  raising  grain.”  I  confessed  we 
were  to  a  large  extent.  He  says,  “That  is  where 
ours  were.  They  used  to  be  four  or  five  times 
the  capital  stock,  and  now  they  are  thirty-three 
times  the  capital  stock.”  And  I  asked  him,  “What 
is  the  reason  of  that?”  He  said,  “All  our  people 
are  in  the  dairy  business  and  stock  raisng — rac¬ 
ing  cattle  and  hogs,  and  are  making  money,  and 
we  are  making  money,  and  we  come  up  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  and  loan  these  fellows  a  large 
part  of  it.’  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  nice  thing  for  us 
North  Dakota  bankers  to  go  down  there  instead  of 
some  of  these  handsome  gentlemen  coming  from 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  looking  for  foreign  busi¬ 
ness,  for  us  to  go  down  and  say,  “Don’t  some  of 
your  customers  want  some  of  our  North  Dakota 
money?”  But  it  is  coming.  The  history  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois  is  going  to  be  duplicated  all  over  the 
state  of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  technical  features  of 
the  bill.  You  have  read  the  bill  as  well  as  I  have. 
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I  think  we  are  going  to  get  along  famously,  ami 
I  think  it  is  going  to  draw  us  together.  It  is 
going  to  enable  us  to  help  one  another  possibly 
a  little  more  than  we  have  before.  Some  people 
say  the  great  benefit  under  the  system  is  going 
to  New  York  City.  I  never  bother  with  New  York 
City.  I  never  drew  a  draft  on  a  New  York  City 
bank.  If  1  want  to  pay  the  comptroller  some¬ 
thing,  I  write  to  Minneapolis  or  Fargo  to  send  a 
remittance  of  my  funds  in  the  form  of  a  New 
York  draft.  I  don’t  buy  New  York  insurance.  I 
buy  out  west.  I  like  to  invest  the  little  money  I 
make  in  territory  just  as  close  as  I  can  get  to 
home.  I  believe  in  building  up  the  western  coun¬ 
try.  Centralisation  of  reserves,  if  that  is  a  factor 
in  this  matter,  it  may  be  of  some  advantage;  but 
I  have  looked  at  this  feature  from  this  standpoint. 
That  Iowa  is  a  country  that  generally  has  a  lot 
of  money,  and  if  we  have  money  in  North  Dakota, 
and  Iowa  has  poor  crops,  we  can  help  Iowa.  If 
Iowa  has  a  good  crop  and  we  don’t  have  any,  they 
have  helped  us  many  times  in  the  past  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  do  so  in  the  future.  But  tie  thing  of 
getting  together  instead  of  being  indivduals  or¬ 
ganized  under  a  name  which  was  a  misnomer — 
calling  us  national  banks — when  we  wern’t  na¬ 
tional  banks,  only  just  in  name,  but  making  us 
really  a  part  of  the  government,  may  increase  the 
faith  in  the  proposition.  There  is  another  thing, 
I  think,  that  appeals  to  me,  and  that  is  after  an¬ 
other  year — after  this  thing  has  ben  in  operation 
a  few  months  and  we  meet  next  year,  I  think  it 
will  be  well  for  those  in  the  national  bank  system 
to  have  a  little  meeting  and  have  some  special 
department  on  the  program  to  discuss  the  thing 
and  learn  from  one  another  of  its  operations.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  fellows  that  believe  all  the 
patriots  are  in  one  political  party.  I  believe  the 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  today  are  cap¬ 
able  men;  I  believe  they  are  honest  men.  Some¬ 
times  we  find  fault  with  state  legislatures;  and 
find  fault  with  national  officers.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  is  more  because  it  has  kind  of  become  a 
feeling  that  we  should  blame  things  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  but  we  want  to  go  ahead  in  this  country, 
and  North  Dakota  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  and  we  just  want  to  keep  hold  of  ourselves, 
because  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man 
to  do  is  to  keep  his  head  when  things  are  coming 
his  way.  Any  fool  can  be  successful  in  hard  times, 
but  when  things  are  coming  in  easy,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  big  crop,  and  things  look  beautiful  and 
the  coffers  are  full,  that  is  the  time  it  takes  the 
best  kind  of  a  man  to  keep  his  head  from  swell¬ 
ing  up,  and  I  think  that  applies  to  bankers  and 
farmers  alike. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  listening  to  this  ram¬ 
bling  sort  of  talk  in  an  off-hand  manner.  I  haven’t 
given  you  any  information  on  this  topic,  but  it 
is  going  along.  I  feel  that  we  will  all  be  here, 
and  if  we  stick  to  North  Dakota  we  will  be  larger, 
bigger-hearted,  larger-minded  men  every  year  as 
citizens  of  this  state.  I  thank  you. 

(Great  applause). 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
the  program  anticipated  there  would  be  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject,  but  unless  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  request  for  a  discussion,  the  chair  will  as¬ 
sume  the  authority  of  pushing  on  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Before  we  move  farther,  however,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  appointing  the  committees. 


Committees  Appointed. 

Burglary  Insurance — H.  P.  Beckwith,  Fargo;  J. 
J.  Early,  Valley  City;  E.  G.  Quamme,  Finley. 

Thrift — O.  S.  Hanson,  Grand  Forks;  E.  F.  Volk- 
mann,  Fessenden;  W.  S.  Davidson,  Williston. 

Legislative — J.  N.  Kuhl,  Towner;  H.  H.  Steele, 
Mohall;  Will  Freeman,  Maxbass. 

Purchasing  Supplies — C.  W.  Fielder,  Bottineau; 
Oscar  Wilson,  Donnybrook;  H.  E.  Keller,  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Taxation — T.  S.  Hunt,  LaMoure;  A.  B.  DeNault, 
Jamestown;  T.  L.  Beiseker,  Fessenden. 

Membership — Harley  S.  Grover,  Lisbon;  O.  C. 
Attleweed;  M.  R.  Porter,  Minot. 

Agriculture — W.  C.  McDowell,  Marion;  C.  H. 
Simpson,  McVille;  W.  F.  Hanks,  Powers  Lake. 

Immigration — Geo.  B.  Keeman,  Thompson;  J.  E. 
Phelan,  Bowman;  J.  L.  Cashel,  Grafton. 

Nomination — F.  A.  Irish,  Fargo;  J.  R.  Carley. 
Grand  Forks;  C.  D.  Lord,  Cando. 

Resolutions — J.  E.  Phelan,  Bowman;  J.  L.  Bell, 
Bismarck;  W.  C.  McClintock.  Tioga. 

Auditing — M.  B.  Cassell,  Hope;  K.  E.  Burleigh, 
Wheatland;  W.  J.  Morrish,  Fargo. 

The  President:  The  next — and  let  me  say  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  get  through  before  we  ad¬ 
journ  at  noon,  and  if  it  takes  us  a  little  after  12 
o’clock,  we  shall  hold  you  until  we  finish  up,  in¬ 
cluding  selection  of  officers  for  next  year  and 
place  for  next  year’s  meeting,  so  kindly  remain. 
We  do  this,  varying  from  the  program  owing  to 
the  way  the  trains  run,  and  I  am  afraid  a  great 
many  will  want  to  go  home  at  12:40,  going  east 
since  there  are  very  few  that  go  west,  it  would 
leave  only  a  corporal’s  guard  to  finish  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  wanl  you  all  to  finish  the  business,  so 
please  remain  and  we  will  try  not  to  burden  you 
too  long.  l[Ve  have  some  addresses  that  will  be 
well  worth  your  hearing.  Next  is  a  discussion 
of  Rural  Credits  Legislation,  led  by  Mr.  Quamme 
of  Finley. 

Address  of  E.  G.  Quamme  of  Finley. 

E.  G.  Quamme  of  Finley,  N.  D.,  led  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  Okf  Rural  Credit  Legislation.  As  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  not  prepared  in  manuscript  form  it  can 
not  be  given  in  full.  He  said  in  part: 

The  subject  of  rural  credits  is  one  that  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States.  It  is  chaLenging  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  We 
begin  to  realize  in  the  United  States  that  we  are 
handicapped  and  that  we  are  not  operating  as 
economically  as  they  are  in  Europe.  This  inter¬ 
est  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  southern 
states  ha\e  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to  study 
their  systems.  The  American  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  also  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to  study 
their  systems  there  and  the  national  government 
has  sent  a  commission  there,  representing  con¬ 
gress.  Our  ambassadors  were  also  requested  to 
study  the  systems  in  vogue  in  their  respective 
countries  and  to  make  full  reports. 

The  result  of  all  this  study  is  this:  that  we  have 
in  the  United  States  today  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  every  system  of  rural  credits  in  the 
world.  We  not  only  have  a  full  report,  but  we 
have  full  detailed  information  so  that  we  have  all 
the  facts  today  and  the  only  thing  we  in  the 
United  States  have  to  do  now  is  to  apply  these 
facts — this  knowledge— to  our  particular  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  our  particular  conditions  so  as  to 
improve  what  we  already  have. 
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In  taking  up  a  detailed  study  of  the  problems 
of  rural  credits,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  go  to 
Europe,  because  there  they  have  solved  these 
problems  as  applied  to  their  institutions  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  Without  going  into  detail,  we  can 
say  this,  that  every  country  in  Europe  has  its  own 
system,  but  everyone  of  them  is  a  modified  form 
of  two  systems,  the  system  in  vogue  in  Germany 
and  the  system  in  vogue  in  France.  Everyone  of 
the  systems  in  Europe  is  a  modification  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Germans  today  have  what  we  call  the 
highest  exponent  of  the  rural  credit  system,  the 
Landschaften.  They  h*  ve,  of  course,  divided  the 
subject  of  rural  credits  into  two  parts.  The  sub¬ 
ject  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  parts:  cred¬ 
its  covering  short  periods  of  time  and  credits  co'- 
ering  long  periods  of  time.  To  provide  for  this 
they  have  established  two  classes  of  banks:  First, 
they  have  banks  that  provide  for  short  time  credit 
or  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people — they  have 
two  kinds  of  banks  which  take  care  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  that  differ  a  little,  they  are  called  the 
Reiffeisen  banks  and  the  Schultze-Delitzch  banks. 
The  Reiffeisen  bank  was  started  in  1849  and  the 
SchultzeDelitzch  bank  a  year  later.  From  these 
two  banks  have  grown  great  systems  of  banks 
copied  after  the  originals  that  today  cover  the  em¬ 
pire.  These  two  systems  of  banks  provide  for  the 
short  time  loans. 

Second:  To  provide  for  the  long  time  loans 

they  have  the  Landschaften  banks.  We  shall  con¬ 
sider  them  more  fully  later. 

I  am  not  going  to  devote  much  time  here  to 
what  we  call  short  time  loans,  because  I  believe 
the  two  systems  they  have  in  Germany,  that  are 
so  much  thought  of  there,  the  Reiffeisen  banks 
and  the  Schultze-Delitzch  banks  are  not  applic¬ 
able  to  American  conditions.  I  believe  they  are 
absolutely  un-American  and  would  not  prosper 
upon  this  soil,  especially  in  a  state  like  North 
Dakota.  If  we  are  to  borrow  anything  from  Ger¬ 
many,  it  will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Landschaf¬ 
ten  banks,  or  long  credit  systems.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  German  system  or  the  French  system, 
either  one,  is  applicable  to  our  conditions  in 
North  Dakota,  but  I  do  believe  a  combination  of 
these  two  can  be  made  to  serve  our  purpose.  The 
Landschaften  system  is  a  co-operative  system  ab¬ 
solutely  and  organized  for  no  profit.  There  are 
no  shares.  The  people  join  together  in  mortgaging 
to  the  central  system,  the  central  system  takes 
the  mortgage  and  holds  them.  The  banks  are 
then  allowed  to  issue  bonds  against  these  mort¬ 
gages  and  to  sell  the  bonds  in  the  open  market. 
The  bonds  are  made  payable  to  the  bearer.  This 
is  true  both  in  the  French  and  German  systems 
and  they  are  made  in  low  denominations,  as  low 
as  $20.00.  They  can  be  made  in  almost  any  de¬ 
nomination  one  might  wish. 

The  mortgages  under  this  system  are  never 
made  for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  value  of  the  property  is  determined 
by  the  income  of  the  property,  the  taxable  valua¬ 
tion  and  the  market  value — these  three  things  are 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  loan  made  is 
never  over  50  per  cent  of  this  value  that  is  so 
determined.  The  mortgages  are  made  from  one 
to  seventy-five  years.  There  are  really  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  mortgages— on  is  a  short  t^ime  mortgage 


of  from  one  to  nine  years  and  the  other  is  a  long 
time  mortgage  of  from  nine  to  seventy-five  years. 
In  all  the  short  time  loans,  the  interest  only  is 
paid  annually.  In  the  long  time  loans  another 
feature  is  introduced,  namely,  the  amortization 
plan.  That  is,  besides  paying  the  interest  annu¬ 
ally,  the  mortgagor  must  also  pay  a  part  of  the 
principal  each  year  on  the  annual  interest  due- 
rate  until  the  loan  is  paid.  The  amount  paid  into 
the  amortization  fund  each  year  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  years  the  loan  is  to  run.  The 
amortization  feature  is  the  best  part  of  this  plan. 

Long  time  credit  is  supplied  to  the  farmers  in 
France  by  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  Credit  Foncier 
is  a  corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,- 
000.00  and  this  capital  will  shortly  be  increased 
to  $50,000,000.00.  This  is  a  great  monopoly  oper¬ 
ating  in  every  part  of  France. 

It  is  limited  by  law  in  making  loans  to  twenty 
times  its  capital.  In  other  words  it  cannot  issue 
bonds  and  sell  them  in  excess  of  twenty  times  its 
capital.  The  French  system  provides  for  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  as  an  added  protection  to  the  bond¬ 
holders  —  besides  the  land  mortgages.  They  do 
not  have  the  unlimtied  liability  feature  of  the 
German  systems.  No  mortgage  is  behind  any  par¬ 
ticular  bond  but  all  mortgages  are  behind  every 
bond. 

One  might  ask,  How  do  these  systems  work  out? 
In  answer  we  find  that  these  systems  have  worked 
this  result,  that  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Land¬ 
schaften  of  Germany  and  the  Credit  Foncier  of 
France  are  selling  today  at  a  premium  over  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds.  These  bonds  are  considered  the 
safest  investment  to  be  had.  The  German  and 
French  farmers  are  securing  their  money  today, 
covering  all  cost,  for  41/2  per  cent  interest.  They 
have  found  in  France  that  it  costs  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  to  take  care  of  the  expense  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  found  in  Germany  that  with  the 
most  expensive  organization  that  it  costs  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  to  take  care  of  thjs  business. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  situation  in  our  own  country.  The  average 
rate  of  interest  in  the  United  States  on  farm 
loans  in  1913  was  8 y2  per  cent.  The  average  rate 
of  interest  for  North  Dakota  on  farm  loans  was 
7.88  per  cent  or  in  round  figures  8  per  cent.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  last  year  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  eight  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  They  did  this  on  a  debt  of  over  six  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  They  paid  last  year  $510,000,000.00 
in  interest  on  these  land  loans. 

If  we  had  a  system  in  this  country  so  that  the 
security  of  the  farmer  was  liquid;  so  that  we 
could  put  the  securities  before  the  people  of  the 
world  on  a  business-like  basis,  like  other  people, 
like  other  classes  of  business  can,  we  could  have 
saved  to  the  farmers  of  our  country  nearly  half 
of  the  enormous  interest  charge,  or  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  We  find  then  that  we  bave  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  before  us  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  The 
Landschaften  of  German  have  been  in  operation 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  people 
are  more  familiar,  the  common  people  are  more 
familiar  with  this  class  of  savings  and  invest¬ 
ments  than  with  any  other  and  they  prefer  them 
to  any  other.  In  times  of  panic  the  danger  in 
Europe  today  is  that  the  common  people  will  with¬ 
draw  money  from  the  comemrcial  institutions  and 
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place  it  with  the  Landschaften,  Reiffeisen  and 
Schultze-Delitzch  banks  and  the  Credit  Foncier 
of  France.  They  have  hundreds  of  millions 
dumped  on  them  in  times  of  panic,  showing  that 
the  people  have  absolute  confidence  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions  when  they  do  not  have  confidence  in 
their  own  governments. 

I  just  call  your  attention  to  this,  the  strength 
of  these  systems  and  the  confidence  that  the'  com¬ 
mon  people  have  in  them.  Now,  if  we  could  place 
our  securities  of  this  class  on  the  same  markets 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  in  this  country 
that  the  farmers  of  Germany  and  France  pay,  we 
could  save  several  hundred  million  dollars  annu¬ 
ally. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  investors  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  if  we  establish  such  loan  agencies  in 
this  country  under  government  supervision,  they 
will  buy  such  bonds  from  us  in  preference  to  any 
of  our  other  securities. 

The  gerat  saving  in  interest  payments  is  not  the 
only  benefit  to  be  derived  by  venturing  into  this 
new  field  of  financing  the  agricultural  interests. 
This  is  a  class  of  co-operation.  I  am  not  a  social¬ 
ist  and  do  not  advocate  socialistic  ideas.  Many 
people  confuse  co-operation  and  socialism.  They 
are  not  identical.  I  believe  only  in  going  so  far 
in  socialism  as  to  where  the  state  or  government 
can  do  better  for  the  individual  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  do  for  himself  and  I  think  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  on  that  platform.  I  believe  the  indi¬ 
vidual  should  do  for  himself  what  he  can,  but 
we  know  this,  that  we  first  had  competition  and 
that  we  had  corporations  as  an  outgrowth  of 
competition,  where  people  were  compelled  to  unite 
together  in  order  to  save  themselves  against  the 
keen  cutting  of  the  competition  that  was  killing 
them  off.  Now  we  have  the  period  of  corporation 
growth  in  this  country  and  they  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  Organization  has  done  a  lot  of 
good  and  some  evil. 

Co-operation  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  corporation 
period  and  operates  as  a  check  and  a  correctant 
for  the  evils  that  have  come  with  this  corporation 
growth  and  development.  It  has  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  We  are  going  to  have 
co-operation  whether  we  want  it  or  not.  It  is  not 
a  panacea  for  all  evils,  but  co-operation  is  going 
to  solve  a  good  many  of  our  industrial  problems 
today.  And  it  is  not  socialism.  Co-operation  in  the 
right  sense  is  individualism  carried  to  its  highest 
power. 

After  giving  this  matter  some  study,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  am  opopsed  to  the 
United  States  government  taking  up  this  matter 
and  going  into  this  agricultural  credit  legislation 
of  providing  long  time  credit  for  the  farms.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  state  should  solve  this  problem 
for  itself.  I  believe  that  North  Dakota  should  take 
this  matter  up.  Jt,  is  going  to  be  taken  up,  and  I 
would  like,  for  one,  to  see  it  taken  up  under  the 
auspices  and  by  direction  of  the  bankers  of  the 
state,  because  they  are  financial  leaders  in  the 
state  and  trained  for  this  work.  You  must  take 
hold  of  this  great  work  and  solve  this  problem  or 
else  it  will  be  solved  for  you  by  others — by  the 
politicians  and  otljers  who  may  not  be  so  unself¬ 
ish  in  their  interest.  When  the  problems  are  so 
important  they  must  be  kept  from  the  hands  of 
the  demagogue. 


1  believe  we  can  borrow  from  the  German  and 
French  systems  and  establish  a  system  of  great 
benefit  to  us.  We  could  establish  in  this  state  a 
board  like  they  have  in  Germany  to  be  located 
at  our  capital.  We  could  have  an  agent  in  each 
district  and  as  the  districts  will  divide  geographic¬ 
ally  very  nearly  corresponding  with  our  counties, 
we  could  have  an  office  in  each  county  with  an 
officer  ther  who  will  be  in  direct  touch  with  the 
people.  The  mortgagor  will  make  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  loan  with  this  officffier  in  his  own  coun¬ 
ty — the  officer  or  local  agent  will  examine  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  the  security  which  in  this  case  will 
be  the  aplicant’s  farm.  If  all  is  found  satisfactory 
the  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the  central 
board  and  there  examined  again.  Besides  these 
examinations  the  applications  will  have  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  traveling  district  examiner  who  exam¬ 
ines  every  farm  on  which  a  loan  is  made.  These 
precautions  yiuu  guard  against  any  possible  error 
with  respect  to  each  individual  loan.  When  the 
loans  are  accepted,  bonds  are  available  for  trust 
companies,  for  savings  banks  and  for  the  people 
who  save  their  money.  The  system  on  account 
of  its  absolute  security  would  tend  to  bring  out 
and  into  use  money  that  is  now  hoarded.  There 
is  no  money  hoarded  in  Germany  or  France.  The 
land  bonds  brought  out  something  like  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  those  two  countries.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  person  has  saved  as  much  as  $20.00  he 
goes  out  and  buys  one  of  these  bonds.  These 
bonds  are  not  payable  on  the  demand  of  the  hold¬ 
er.  The  owner  cannot  demand  payment.  This  is 
a  safeguard  at  all  times — but  you  as  a  holder  of 
these  bonds  can  go  on  the  open  market  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  at  any  time  because  they  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  just  like  currency. 

I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  capital  stock  com¬ 
pany.  I  don’t  believe  it  should  be  a  capital  stock 
proposition.  It  should  be  a  co-operative  proposi¬ 
tion  like  the  Landschaften,  but  we  could  borrow 
from  the  French  system  some  and  eliminate  from 
the  German  some.  We  would  eliminate  the  unlim- 
inated  liability  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one, 
which  is  un-American  and  would  substiute  the 
French  system  of  reserve  instead. 

Under  the  most  expensive  system  in  Germany, 
and  I  think  our  system  would  compare  most  favor¬ 
ably  with  that,  it  has  been  found  through  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
system  would  be  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent.  We 
believe  that  our  bonds  would  find  a  ready  market 
at  4  per  cent.  We  think  there  is  no  question 
about  that  whatever.  If  we  had  this  system  per¬ 
fected  we  could  sell  our  bonds  all  over  the  world 
at  4  per  cent.  We  could  charge  the  farmers  of 
this  state  5  per  cent  interest  on  their  real  estate 
loans.  That  would  be  1  per  cent  more  than  the 
bonds  are  selling  for.  It  would  give  us  that  1  per 
cent  to  operate  on. 

I  suppose  you  all  know  that  we  have  over  $100,- 
000,000.00  of  real  estate  loans  in  North  Dakota 
today.  In  round  figures,  that  is  about  what  we 
owe  on  our  farms.  In  a  very  few  years  it  will 
show  $150,000,000.00.  That  is,  in  round  figures, 
about  what  it  will  show  five  years  hence.  Let  us 
take  the  figure  at  $100,000,000.00,  our  present  in¬ 
debtedness,  our  expense  of  maintenance  would  be 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent — we  would  save  three- 
quarters  of  1  per  cent  each  year — or  in  other 
words  we  would  probalby  spend  $250,000.00  in 
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maintaining  the  system  and  we  would  save  each 
year  net  above  all  expenses  $750,000.00.  If  you 
will  take  your  interest  book  and  figure  that  up 
you  will  find  that  in  the  course  of  about  fifty 
years  the  debt  will  be  transferred  from  the  bond¬ 
holders  of  the  east  and  of  Europe,  who  bought  the 
bonds,  to  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  In  the 
course  of  one  man’s  lifetime,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  1  per  cent  we 
bain  in  interest  would  give  us  funds  enough  to  pay 
off  these  bonds  and  the  farms  would  owe  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  $100,000,000.00  or  v150,000,000.00, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
would  owe  no  one.  Now  this  would  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Landschaften  system  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  system  that  I  advocate.  Under 
their  system,  instead  of  building  up  this  reserve, 
they  will  take  and  turn  this  profit  in  to  reduce  the 
farmers’  interest  from  5  to  4 y2  or  4  per  cent.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  that.  $  am  in  favor  of  a  fixed 
interest  charge  on  all  loans  and  also  of  allowing 
the  profits  of  the  system  to  accrue  and  inure  to 
the  state  of  North  Dakota.  We  would  be  building 
up  here  a  tremendous  fund  in  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  that  could  be  used  for  public  purposes.  I 
don’t  believe  that  we  need  be  afraid  of  a  fund  of 
that  kind  or  that  it  would  have  a  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  in  our  state.  I  don’t  believe  that  it  would. 
We  have  a  large  school  fund  in  this  state  and  we 
are  proud  of  it;  we  advertise  it  and  tell  of  it  to 
the  people  of  the  east  and  to  prospective  newcom¬ 
ers  to  the  state.  We  tell  about  our  school  funds 
and  I  for  one  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  stand 
up  and  say:  Not  only  have  we  a  great  school  fund. 


but  we  also  have  a  great  public  fund  belonging 
to  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  that  is  not  only  a 
reserve  fund,  but  the  income  of  it  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  roads,  planting 
trees,  building  school  houses,  reducing  taxes  and 
all  other  purposes  that  might  be  for  the  common 
good.  I  believe  that  something  like  this  must  and 
will  be  done.  I  am  opposed  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  taking  action  in  this  matter  except  in  so  far 
as  it  would  tend  to  regulate  and  unify  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  sevral  states,  making  them  fore  alike 
and  for  less  confusion  to  those  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  such  bonds  from  the  several  states. 

In  the  next  generation  we  are  going  to  be 
strenuous  builders,  we  have  only  seen  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  development  in  this  state.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  the  proper  agricultural  development 
in  the  state  of  North  Dakota;  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  capital  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on 
this  work,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  provide  cheap¬ 
er  capital  for  the  farmer.  We  must  have  cheaper 
money.  Many  of  you  make  profits  at  the  present 
time  from  real  estate  loan  commissions;  most  of 
you  do.  This  plan  we  are  discussing  would  take 
from  you  these  profits.  This  does  not  mean  how¬ 
ever  that  you  will  necessarily  sustain  a  loss  in 
your  profit  account.  I  believe  that  your  loss  of 
commissions  on  real  estate  loans  would  b.e  more 
than  made  up  by  commissions  on  selilng  farms. 
If  you  could  go  into  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  east¬ 
ern  states  ,and  tell  them  that  in  North  Dakota  loan 
laws  are  so  framed  that  you  can  buy  a  farm,  you 
can  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  the  farm,  to 
build  silos,  hog  houses,  barns,  and  feeding  sheds, 
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and  you  can  borrow  the  money  for  all  these  things 
on  a  long  time  investment  on  a  basis  of  say  5  per 
cent  and  you  can  have  the  money  just  as  soon  as 
you  want  it.  Your  money  isn’t  going  to  be  called 
for  in  five  years  subject  to  panic  conditions  and 
renewal  terms,  nothing  like  that,  but  you  can  bor« 
row  for  from  ten  to  seventy  jfive  years  and  have 
the  right  to  pay  it  back  when  you  want  to.  You 
can  pay  the  interest  annually  and  if  you  want  to 
pay  under  an  amortization  system,  you  can  amor¬ 
tize  by  paying  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  extra  each 
year,  and  in  a  few  years  your  loan  will  be  paid. 
Tf  you  could  go  to  the  people  in  those  states  and 
tell  them  that  and  more,  there  wouldn’t  be  cars 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  would 
come  here  and  buy  our  land.  Thes  people  would 
not  be  afraid  to  pay  a  good  price  for  our  lands 
for  they  would  know  that  by  the  time  the  farms 
were  fully  developed,  land  values  would  be  much 
higher.  There  would  be  competition  for  our  lands 
and  a  demand  for  them.  Thousands  of  good  farm¬ 
ers  are  kept  out  of  the  state  today  by  our  high 
interest  rates. 

Many  people  think  that  interest  rates  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  set  by  the  banks.  Of  course  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  Interest  rates  are  made  by  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  We  will  never  have  low  interest  rates 
in  North  Dakota  until  these  things  are  corrected. 
First,  we  have  a  shifting  population.  Second,  our 
farmers  do  not  have  a  certain  fixed  income.  Third, 
our  land  has  not  yet  received  a  fixed  valuation. 
Our  land  has  largely  an  imaginary  valuation,  you 
have  a  certain  valuation  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  per  acre,  and  then  you  add  to  it>an  antici¬ 
pated  valuation,  knowing  that  in  the  future  it  is 
going  to  be  worth  more.  We  do  not  have  a  fixed 
valuation  yet — we  do  not  gauge  the  valuation  of 
our  land  yet  upon  the  income  of  our  land.  We 
have  not  the  experience  yet  in  order  to  gauge 
the  value  of  the  land  on  income,  we  must  have 
an  agricultural  experience  of  thirty,  forthy  or  fifty 
years  to  base  it  on.  As  long  as  we  have  these 
three  things — a  floating  population,  no  secure  or 
dependable  income,  and  no  fixed  valuation,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  cheap  money.  The  rates  of  interest 
depend  upon  the  law  of  suply  and  demand  and  up¬ 
on  the  security  and  risk  taken.  Our  one  crop 
system  is  costing  the  farmers  of  'North  Dakota 
annually  thousands  of  dollars  in  increased  inter¬ 
est  rates  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  in¬ 
come  from  such  farming. 

The  surplus  funds  from  such  a  system  might 
also  be  used  with  good  advantage  in  this  country 
as  they  are  used  in  Europe  to  finance  other  co-op¬ 
erative  organizations  such  as  creameries,  stores, 
elevators  both  local  and  terminal,  co-operative 
buying  and  selling  organizations  and  other  uses. 
Europe  has  undergone  wonderful  development  in 
the  last  fifty  years  since  the  co-operative  idea  was 
introduced  and  developed.  One  marked  instance 
is  the  country  of  Denmark,  which  stands  out  a 
gem  in  Europe  today  and  an  example  to  all  man¬ 
kind  for  what  can  be  done  when  a  people  all 
work  together  for  the  common  good  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  assists  understandingly.  All  the  civil¬ 
ized  countries  of  the  globe  are  sending  commis¬ 
sions  to  this  little  prosperous  country  to  discover 
their  secret  of  success.  The  secret  is  simple.  It 
is  intelligent  co-operation — pure  and  simple.  The 
growth  and  development  in  one  generation  is  truly 


wonderful.  One  of  the  main  things  in  this  world 
is  capital — and  this  should  be  secured  at  as  little 
cost  as  possible.  The  bankers’  association  of  this 
state  hould  lend  their  time  and  energy  to  this 
work  to  the  end  that  we  may  place  the  security 
that  our  farmers  have  before  the  investors  of  the 
world  and  secure  money  on  it  at  the  just  rates 
to  which  such  security  is  entitled. 

The  President:  We  all  enjoyed  Mr.  Quamme’s 
address,  but  we  won’t  take  time  to  open  it  for  any 
discussion  from  the  floor.  We  are  pleased  this 
morning  to  have  with  us  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hill,  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
from  Rosendale,  Wisconsin.  He  has  come  a  long 
distance  to  address  us,  and  brings  a  message  we 
shall  all  be  delighted  to  hear.  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  Mr.  Hill. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  GUERNSEY  AND  ITS 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  Island  of  Guernsey,  with  the  sister  islands 
of  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sar,  Herm  and  Jethou,  and 
several  others  that  are  little  more  than  rocks, 
form  the  Channel  Island  group  and  are  situated 
in  the  English  Channel  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
France.  Guernsey  is  69  miles  southeast  of  the 
nearest  point  of  the  English  coast  and  about  28 
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miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  of 
France.  Jersey  is  about  22  miles  southeast  of 
Guernsey  and  15  miles  from  the  coast  of  France, 
while  Alderney  is  22  miles  northeast  of  Guernsey 
and  only  8  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
French  coast.  Sark  and  Herm,  the  only  other 
islands  that  are  inhabited,  lie  between  Guernsey 
and  the  coast  of  France.  Jersey,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  contains  about  45  suare  miles;  is  in 
general  conformation  sloping  to  the  south  and 
with  a  somewhat  milder  climate  than  Guernsey 
where  the  general  trend  of  the  topography  is 
southward.  Jersey  is  noted  not  only  for  its  cattle 
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but  also  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  raised  and  shipped  to  English  markets. 

Guernsey  herself  is  9  miles  in  extreme  length 
and  5  miles  in  width  with  an  actual  area  of  24 
square  miles.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  mostly 
ragged  granite  bluffs  and  the  sea  is  very  danger¬ 
ous  to  navigate,  due  not  only  to  the  large  number 
of  sunken  jagged  rocks,  but  also  to  the  rapid 
tides  that  flow  in  and  out  between  the  islands. 
At  no  point  between  (Guernsey  and  the  coast  of 
France  does  the  sea  exceed  75  or  100  feet  in 
depth  and  the  rush  of  the  tides  through  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  back  and  forth  to  the  North  Sea 
coupled  with  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail  at  many 
seasons  of  the  year,  make  navigation  around  the 
islands  very  dangerous. 

Alderney  is  about  one  by  three  miles  and  Sark 
not  far  from  the  same  size,  while  Herm  is  about 
one-half  mile  wide  and  a  mile  long. 

These  islands  are  indeed  a  graveyard  for  ships 
and  a  diver  who  a  few  years  ago  went  down 
among  the  rocks  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Guern¬ 
sey  to  locate  the  foundation  for  the  Hanois  light 
house,  said  he  counted  the  wrecks  of  over  fifty 
vessels  of  all  periods  of  time  from  the  Caesars 
down  to  the  present.  I  myself  saw,  in  1910,  the 
wrecks  of  four  large  freight  steamers,  each  carry¬ 
ing  over  5,000  tons  of  coal,  piled  up  on  the  rocks 
of  Alderney  when  I  was  there,  and  all  had  gone 
ashore  in  two  weeks. 

The  islands  are  well  equipped  with  light  houses, 
beacons,  signals,  and  after  the  wrecks  just  men¬ 
tioned  a  very  large  and  powerful  new  light  house 
was  erected  on  the  island  of  Alderney. 

The  passage  between  Alderney  and  France  is 
called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  and  here  also  the 
tides  ebb  and  flow  in  a  manner  inconceivable  to 
a  landsman.  The  tides  on  the  islands  themselves 
are  very  high,  having  reached  at  extreme  spring 
tides,  50  feet  on  the  island  of  Jersey  and  more 
than  40  feet  on  the  island  of  Guernsey.  On  the 
opposite  coast  of  Normandy,  tides  of  60  feet  have 
been  noted. 

Great  damage  is  often  done  to  the  piers,  break¬ 
waters  and  beaches  by  the  storms  that  occur  dur¬ 
ing  these  high  tides.  I  saw  on  the  island  of  Al¬ 
derney  in  March,  1911,  one  such  storm.  The 
breakwater  is  20  to  30  feet  above  the  sea  at  this 
place  and  the  waves  went  higher  than  the  break¬ 
water.  This  breakwater  was  part  of  the  admir¬ 
alty  works  and  forts,  constructed  between  1848 
and  1852  in  the  endeavor  to  make  a  harbor  of 
refuge  for  English  war  vessels  close  to  the  coast 
of  France.  The  breakwater  itself  was  nearly  a 
mile  long  and  30  feet  or  more  in  width  and  50 
feet  above  the  sea  at  normal  sea  level.  It  was 
scarcely  more  than  complete  when  a  great  storm 
washed  away  about  one-third  of  it  and  it  was 
never  reconstructed.  The  British  government  still 
keeps  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  quarrying 
granite,  great  blocks  of  which  together  with  great 
cement  blocks  six  to  eight  feet  square  are  con¬ 
stantly  swung  off  into  the  sea  along  side  of  the 
breakwater  to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of  the 
sea. 

One  good  storm  will  often  destroy  what  repre¬ 
sents  a  year’s  work  on  the  part  of  this  force  of 
men.  Sometimes  long  rows  of  these  blocks  have 
been  chained  together  with  chains  made  of  iron 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  still  all  are  broken  up 
and  destroyed.  You  can  see  at  any  time  in  the 


sea  on  the  inside  of  the  breakwater  pieces  of  rock 
weighing  tons  that  have  been  thrown  over  the 
breakwater  from  the  seaward  side  during  storms. 

There  are  ten  forts  around  the  shores  of  Al¬ 
derney,  only  two  or  three  of  which  are  now  in 
use.  One  of  these,  Fort  Albert,  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  is  situated  on  the  rocky 
point  at  least  300  feet  above  the  sea  and  is  mount¬ 
ed  with  large  modern  guns  that  doubtless  would 
be  found  a  formidable  defense  by  any  hostile  ves¬ 
sels.  There  are  500  to  800  British  soldiers  quar¬ 
tered  at  this  fort. 

There  are  two  forts  on  Guernsey,  one  of  them, 
Castle  Cornet,  standing  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  has  played  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  the  island  as  well  as  of 
French  and  English  affairs  as  far  back  at  least  as 
1275.  The  other  fort  on  the  island  is  about  one- 
half  mile  across  the  bay  from  Castle  Cornet  and 
is  known  as  Fort  George,  and  in  these  two  fort¬ 
resses  are  stationed  600  to  800  British  soldiers 
and  on  almost  any  day,  especially  on  Sunday,  the 
American  visitor  will  be  reminded  of  “when  the 
red-coats  took  the  town”  for  these  soldiers  in 
their  gay  red  uniforms  will  be  promenading  the 
streets.  Often  two  to  half  a  dozen  together  and, 
more  often  still,  one  of  these  gaily  decorated  pro¬ 
tectors  of  His  Majesty,  arm  in  arm  or  more  often 
hand  in  hand,  with  the  sweetheart  that  occupies 
his  attention  as  long  as  he  remains  on  the  island, 
are  seen  strolling  about. 

In  nearly  every  bay  and  on  many  of  the  points 
of  Guernsey  there  are  small  towers  or  forts  called 
Martello  towers  that  are  very  picturesque.  They 
are  built  of  solid  masonry,  four  to  five  feet  thick, 
and  are  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter  and  30  to  40 
feet  high.  The  interior  of  the  fort  is  very  small 
and  there  are  two  rows  of  loopholes  way  through 
them.  There  are  also  ruins  of  many  other  aban¬ 
doned  forts. 

Guernsey  has  the  best  harbor  of  any  of  the  isl¬ 
ands  and  the  largest  ocean-going  lines  or  battle 
ships  can  come  into  the  harbor  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  local  pilot,  but  not  without,  for  the  pass¬ 
ages  are  very,  very  dangerous. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  in  summer  that  you  do 
not  see  one  or  more  private  yachts  belonging  to 
some  American  or  Englishman  in  the  harbor. 

Communication  between  the  islands  is  carried 
on  by  small  steamers  and  the  boats  go  from 
Guernsey  to  Alderney  on  Tuesday  morning,  going 
on  to  Cherbourg  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  return¬ 
ing  via  the  same  route  on  Wednesday.  This  same 
voyage  is  made  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  then 
on  Thursday  they  go  over  and  back  on  the  same 
day.  A  trip  is  made  from  Guernsey  to  Sark  at 
least  once  a  week,  while  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  excursion  boats  r.un  once  a  week  to  the  island 
of  Herm. 

This  later  island  is  about  a  mile  and  one-half 
long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  rent- 
•  ed  of  the  English  government  by  Prince  Blucher 
of  Germany  for  a  summer  home.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  island  there  is  a  very  beautiful  shell 
beach  which  is  the  attraction  for  the  summer  vis¬ 
itors,  and  it  is  only  this  beach  that  tourists  are 
allowed  to  visit.  Here  is  a  beach  several  hundred 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  at  low  tide,  composed 
entirely  of  shells,  and  very  few  of  the  shells  are 
of  the  varieties  that  are  natives  of  the  sea  about 
there.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  varieties  that  are 
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found  only  in  the  West  Indies.  Pieces  of  water¬ 
logged  mahogany  and'  other  tropical  woods  have 
been  found  mixed  with  the  shells.  This  island 
also  has  on  it  great  numbers  of  rabbits  and  kan¬ 
garoos.  While  the  latter  named  animal  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  warmer  climates,  they  certainly  seem  to 
thrive  here  and  they  often  become  so  numerous 
that  they  destroy  the  crops,  and  have  to  be  killed 
off. 

The  island  of  Sark  is,  to  many  people,  the  gem 
of  the  group,  and  some  Americans  go  there  and 
spend  the  whole  summer  without  stopping  at  the 
larger  islands  or  in  England.  The  harbor  of  Sark, 
called  Creux  harbor,  is  largely  artificial  and  even 
the  small  steamers  that  ply  between  the  islands 
often  cannot  make  the  harbor  because  of  rough 
sea,  and  the  visitor  has  to  take  a  small  boat  to 
land,  and  even  in  moderate  seas  this  is  an  exper¬ 
ience  for  the  landsman.  Old  silver  and  copper 
mines  exist  on  both  Sark  and  Herm,  although  they 
have  not  been  worked  for  years. 

Not  only  are  there  many  local  fishermen,  but 
oftentimes  many  French  fishing  boats  will  be  seen 
outside  the  harbor,  or  tied  up  at  the  beach  while 
the  fishermen  trade. 

Quite  authentic  history  of  the  island  dates  back 
to  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Romans  landed  here  in  the  days  when 
they  first  came  to  conquer  Britain.  Old  ruins  are 
shown  you  of  buildings  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  1029,  in  return  for 
the  kindness  the  inhabitants  showed  him  during 
a  storm  when  his  fleet  on  its  way  to  England 
sought  refuge  in  the  Guernsey  port. 

The  French  monks  seem  to  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  island  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  ten  parish  churches  on  the  island  were  built 
between  1111  and  1117,  and  it  certainly  gives  one 
a  feeling  of  awe  to  enter  one  of  these  churches 
and  to  think  that  800  years  ago  people  were  being 
married,  christened,  and  buried  from  the  very 
rooms  in  which  you  are.  These  parish  churches 
are,  of  course,  the  established  church  of  England, 
but  there  are  all  sorts  of  dissenters  that  have 
their  churches  on  the  island  with  services  in  both 
English  and  French. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  nearly  45,000, 
and  when  you  remember  that  the  island  contains 
only  24  square  miles,  you  will  readily  see  that 
it  is  almost  as  densely  populated  as  some  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  covering  the  same  area.  In  that  part 
of  the  island  surrounding  St.  Peter  Port  harbor, 
it  is  so  thickly  populated  as  to  be  a  city,  and  as 
you  drive  out  into  the  country  you  get  almost  to 
the  far  side  of  the  island  before  it  looks  like  any¬ 
thing  else  but  city. 

Many  interesting  old  buildings  are  seen. 

The  island  has  a  monetary  system  of  its  own 
consisting  of  bank  notes,  state  notes  and  copper 
coins  designated  as  one,  two,  four  and  eight  dou¬ 
bles,  and  the  last  named  being  supposedly  of  the 
value  of  the  English  penny,  but  actually  passing 
at  a  discount.  Guernsey  money  is  the  basis  of 
prices  of  most  of  the  business  transacted,  and  if 
English  money  is  offered  in  payment,  a  premium 
of  5  per  cent  is  allowed.  Then  not  only  is  Eng¬ 
lish  money  and  the  local  currency  in  common  cir¬ 
culation,  but  the  silver  from  nearly  every  country 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  in  daily  circulation, 
especially  the  French.  A  French  franc  of  the 
value  of  about  $0,193  in  American  money,  passes 


in  Guernsey  as  10  pence  of  currency,  and  would 
be  used  much  more  often  than  would  be  the  Brit¬ 
ish  shilling.  At  least  three  of  the  London  banks 
have  branches  on  the  island,  and  there  are  local 
organizations.  In  the  United  States  the  channel 
islands  are  known  almost  altogether  because  of 
the  breeds  of  cattle  that  come  from  there.  If  you 
ask  the  people  in  England  if  they  know  the  chan¬ 
nel  islands,  they  are  likely  to  reply,  “Oh,  yes;  I 
spent  my  holiday  there  last  summer.” 

A  really  enormous  summer  business  is  carried 
on  in  the  island,  more  probably  in  Jersey  than  in 
Guernsey  and  partially  because  of  this  tourist 
’business  most  excellent  hotels  abound  on  all  of 
the  islands,  and  as  good  accommodations  can  be 
secured  as  can  be  secured  in  American  cities  of 
moderate  size. 

Fine  public  gardens  are  maintained  and  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  transportation  is  provided  by  ’busses 
run  from  the  town  market  square  out  into  the 
center  of  nearly  every  parish.  There  is  also 
a  trolley  line  running  from  the  quay  of  St.  Peter’s 
Port,  north  to  St.  Samson’s  harbor,  the  only  places 
where  vessels  larger  than  small  fishing  boats  can 
land. 

The  only  industry  of  any  kind  in  the  island 
other  than  agriculture  is  that  of  quarrying  granite 
which  is  shipped  to  England  as  paving  blocks  and 
crushed  granite,  there  to  be  used  to  help  in  the 
construction  of  England’s  wonderful  roads.  This 
is  a  very  large  industry  both  in  Guernsey  and 
Alderney,  and  large  steamers  are  leaving  every 
day  laden  with  the  product.  The  granite  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  hardest  varieties  known. 

A  splendid  system  of  roads  is  maintained 
through  the  island.  The  roads  proper  are  usually 
16  feet  wide,  but  many  of  the  roads  are  called 
lanes  and  will  not  be  over  8  or  10  feet  wide  and 
often  times  at  some  turn  in  one  of  these  lanes 
you  will  meet  some  one  which  means  that  unless 
some  farmer’s  gate  is  convenient  for  one  or  the 
other  to  drive  into,  one  of  you  must  back  out. 
There  are  about  550  miles  of  road  on  the  island 
and  a  large  part  of  them  have  by  their  side  either 
stone  walls  which  are  five  feet  and  upward  in 
height  or  there  will  be  fences  constructed  of 
earth  that  are  often  8  or  10  feet  thick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  5  feet  high,  and  3  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

These  roads  are  all  built  of  granite  and  are 
kept  in  perfect  condition,  it  being  the  duty  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  children  to  scrape  up  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  horses  in  the  street  to  use  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  in  town  not  only  are  the  streets  swept 
but,  as  the  hills  are  steep,  they  are  sprinkled  with 
finely  crushed  granite  to  keep  the  horses  from 
slipping.  Motor  cars  are  now  very  plentiful  on 
the  island  and  a  large  part  of  them  are  of  Ameri¬ 
can  make,  so  that  the  islanders  are  beginning  to 
return  a  few  of  the  dollars  we  have  paid  them 
for  their  cattle.  The  horses,  about  6,000  in  num¬ 
ber,  used  on  the  island  come  from  France  or  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  usually  of  excellent  type  of  the 
smaller  more  active  cart  horse. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  semi-tropical  and 
the  range  of  temperature  from  summer  to  winter 
is  si  ght  compared  with  what  we  have  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States.  The  thermo¬ 
meter  seldom  goes  above  70  degrees  and  seldom 
below  40  degrees,  and  never  remains  stationary 
at  the  freezing  point. 
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They  have  slight  snow  falls  once  in  a  great 
while,  and  April,  1911,  they  had  a  snow  storm 
estimated  at  18  inches  on  the  level,  and  as  April 
would  correspond  with  about  our  June,  as  regards 
foliage,  etc.,  one  can  readily  see  that  much  dam¬ 
age  would  be  done,  although  the  temperature  was 
not  down  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  are 
apt  to  be  cold,  wet,  and  disagreeable,  with  high 
winds.  This  is  not  always  true,  for  in  a  letter 
received  from  the  island  of  Alderney,  dated  De¬ 
cember  17,  1913,  the  writer  said  that  that  day  he 
had  picked  a  beautiful  bunch  of  roses  from  his 
garden,  including  crimson  ramblers. 

The  most  severe  of  the  winter  weather  is  gen¬ 
erally  over  by  the  middle  of  January  and  by  that 
time,  and  often  earlier,  the  camelia  japonica  be¬ 
gins  to  bloom,  followed  by  almost  every  variety 
of  flower  you  can  mention.  The  people  of  the  isl¬ 
and  are  wonderful  lovers  of  everything  belonging 
to  floriculture  and  horticulture. 

Fuchias,  geraniums  and  roses  run  riot  over  the 
beautiful  houses  with  such  masses  of  bloom  as 
to  make  the  foliage  almost  invisible.  Another 
flowering  shrub  that  is  planted  very  frequently 
along  garden  paths  and  roadways  is  the  blue  flow¬ 
ered  veronica.  Many  varieties  of  palms  flourish 
in  the  gardens  and  the  agove,  or  American  aloe, 
commonly  called  with  us  the  century  plant,  often 
blossoms  out  of  doors  and  in  both  the  summers 
of  1911  and  1913  I  saw  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
plant  in  blossom  with  flower  stands  20  to  25  feet 
high. 

The  agriculture  of  the  island  is  really  its  mar¬ 
vel.  While  there  are  a  little  over  15,000  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rock  cliffs,  550  miles  of  roads,  towns, 
houses,  barns  and  other  outhouses,  and  fences,  to 
say  nothing  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres  in  one 
place  that  is  barren  sandy  waste  and  is  used  for 
golf  commons,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  more 
than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  the  isl¬ 
and  was  really  under  cultivation,  certainly  not 
for  productive  agriculture.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
facts,  the  agricultural  exports  from  the  island  for 
the  year  1909  amounted  to  $350  per  acre  for  every 
acre  of  the  15,000  contained  in  the  island. 

When  we  consider  that  they  consume  all  of  the 
beef,  pork,  grain,  butter,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  etc. 
produced  on  the  island,  and  in  addition  consume 
largely  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  grown,  these 
figures  are  almost  beyond  conception  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  land  sells 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre  and  rents  for  $50 
to  $75  per  acre  per  year.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  green  house  industry  and  it  is  said  that  if  the 
green  houses  now  on  the  island  were  placed  end 
to  end  they  would  reach  800  miles.  Some  single 
farmers  run  as  many  as  90  houses.  Not  all  of 
these  are  artificially  heated,  many  of  them  being 
simply  great  cold  houses. 

Some  of  the  crops  grown  in  these  houses  are 
grapes,  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  pears,  tomatoes, 
beans,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  French  melons,  car¬ 
nations,  arum  lilies  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  calla  lilies,  as  well  as  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  bulbus  flower. 

It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  it  would  pay 
to  grow  potatoes  at  12  cents  per  pound  in  Ameri¬ 
can  money,  under  glass,  but  I  have  seen  them  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  wharf  for  6d  per  pound,  equal  to  $7.00 
per  bushel. 


The  largest  single  crop  is  tomatoes  and  to  gain 
a  true  idea  of  this  industry  in  this  island  one 
must  remember  that  many  of  these  plants  that 
they  grow  under  glass  for  the  English  markets 
will  not  grow  out  of  doors  in  England  at  all,  and 
this  would  be  true  of  the  tomato. 

To  a  visitor  perhaps  the  grape  crop  is  the  most 
interesting  of  any  of  the  crops  grown.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years  the  grapes  can  be  forced  un¬ 
usually  early  and  they  often  then  command  as 
high  as  $1.25  per  pound  or  more.  One  of  the 
growers  told  me  that  in  a  single  season  he  sold 
$13,000  worth  of  grapes  from  four  houses.  The 
usual  price  ranges  from  25  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
The  best  of  these  grapes  are  so  much  better  than 
any  other  grapes  I  have  tasted  that  there  is  no 
comparison.  The  varieties  mostly  grown  are  the 
Tokays  and  Muscats,  though  I  think  the  best  of 
any  I  have  tasted  is  the  Cannon  Hall. 

In  the  early  spring  months  the  amount  of  flow¬ 
ers  shipped  daily  to  England  is  incredible.  On 
the  Thursday  preceding  Easter  in  1907,  I  went 
down  to  the  wharf  at  6:00  A.  M.,  and  they  had 
then  been  transferring  flowers  from  the  wagons 
to  the  boat  since  4:30  A.  M.  There  was  then  a 
stream  of  teams  a  mile  long  waiting  to  unload, 
and  it  was  after  10  o’clock  before  the  last  of  the 
flowers  were  safely  on  board.  The  shipment  that 
day  amounted  to  over  17,000  cases,  many  of  these 
cases  being  3x5  feet  long,  a  foot  wide  and  8  inches 
high.  In  the  spring  of  1912,  a  strike  in  England 
made  rather  hard  times,  and  the  flowers  were 
plentiful  and  many  of  them  were  not  picked. 

When  the  flowers  are  grown  out  of  doors  the 
fields  in  bloom  make  a  beautiful  sight  indeed.  I 
remember  a  field  of  jonquils  that  I  passed  by 
every  day  on  my  way  to  the  country,  and  as  we 
went  out  in  the  morning  we  would  see  a  force  of 
a  dozen  men,  women  and  girls  start  picking  on 
one  edge  of  this  field.  When  we  came  back  for 
luncheon  at  1:00  they  would  be  half  way  across 
the  field,  and  where  they  had  picked  it  would  be¬ 
gin  to  show  yellow  again.  When  we  came  home 
at  night,  they  would  have  picked  the  field  but  on 
the  side  of  the  field  where  they  had  started,  it 
would  be  as  yellow  as  when  they  started  in  the 
morning.  This  picking  would  go  on  day  after  day, 
and  later  when  the  flower  season  was  over  and 
the  plants  had  died  down  the  field  would  be  plant¬ 
ed  to  vetches  and  oats  that  would  either  be  fed 
as  a  soiling  crop  or  more  often  be  grazed  off  by 
the  cows  that  would  be  tethered  there.  Still  later 
the  field  might  grow  a  crop  of  turnips  and  this 
goes  on  for  two  or  three  years  when  after  the  last 
crop  the  field  would  be  spaded  over  by  hand  and 
an  enormous  quantity  of  bulbs  harvested,  many 
of  the  best  of  which  come  to  the  bulb  dealers  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  crops  grown  in  the  houses  are 
planted  in  pots  and  when  the  crop  is  matured  the 
pots  are  carried  out  and  some  other  plants  that 
have  been  started  in  pots  are  carried  into  the 
green  houses.  Still  another  system  somewhat  in 
vogue  is  as  follows:  A  tract  of  land  100  feet 
wide  and  400  to  600  feet  long  will  be  laid  out  in 
tracts  perhaps  40  to  50  feet  wide  and  the  longest 
way  across  the  field.  Then  two  or  three  glass 
houses,  40x100  feet  will  be  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  moved  up  or  down  on  the  small  railroad 
track  and  thus  by  moving  from  one  tract  to  an¬ 
other,  force  any  given  crop  growing  there.  These, 
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of  course,  would  be  houses  not  artificially  heated. 

Everything  about  this  greenhouse  industry  is 
carried  on  very  systematically  except  the  market¬ 
ing.  Having  talked  many  times  with  different 
growers  and  market  men,  I  am  confident  that  gen¬ 
erally  a  more  uniform  price  could  be  obtained  with 
less  waste  of  produce  if  they  would  organize  a  co¬ 
operative  market  association.  Many  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  ship  in  their  own  names  to  the  commission 
merchants  of  nearly  every  city  of  Great  Britain, 
while  others  sell  their  produce  to  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  island  that  market  in  more  whole¬ 
sale  quantities. 

While  there  is  considerable  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  used,  dependency  is  largely  placed  on  the 
manure  made  by  horses  and  cattle  on  the  island. 
Every  farm  has  a  very  carefully  cared  for  com¬ 
post  heap,  to  which  is  carted  not  only  manure 
from  the  stables  but  every  bit  of  waste  vegetable 
matter  and  scattered  leaves  that  can  be  gathered 
on  the  farm.  Then  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  laws  allow,  many  farmers  draw  large 
amounts  of  seaweed  which  is  spread  on  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  meadows,  and  this  adds  both  fertilizing 
elements  and  humus  to  the  soil  and  does  not  seem 
to  bring  salt  enough  to  the  land  to  do  it  an/ 
injury. 

Much  of  the  central  northern  part  of  the  island 
is  below  sea  level  at  high  tide  and  has  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  sea.  There  are  some  fields  that 
still  have  tide  gates  that  close  automatically  at 
high  tide  and  open  at  low  tide  to  let  the  drains 
empty  their  water  into  the  sea. 

The  cattle  are  fed  largely  on  hay  and  roots. 
The  root  crop  are  marigolds,  parsnips  and  car¬ 
rots,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where  I  know  par¬ 
snips  to  be  grown  for  cattle  food.  Even  here  the 
best  farmers  seem  to  consider  them  to  be  of  more 
value  for  fattening  purposes  than  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  hay  grown  is  quite  largely  alfalfa,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  lucerne,  mixed  with  red  clover  and 
Italian  rye  grass.  Alfalfa  seems  to  do  very  well 
there,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  good 
reason  why  they  do  not  sow  it  alone.  But  certain 
it  is  that  the  alfalfa  and  Italian  rye  grass  together 
make  as  fine  hay  as  one  would  wish  to  have.  On 
account  of  the  damp  climate  and  their  many  foggy 
days,  their  haying  proposition  is  a  very  different 
one  from  that  of  the  American  farmer.  The  hay 
lies  for  a  week  or  more  in  the  swath  and  still  it 
is  surprising  what  beautiful  hay  they  have. 

There  are  no  barns  for  the  shelter  of  hay,  and 
it  is  all  stacked  out  of  doors  in  great  stacks  con¬ 
taining  up  to  fifty  tons.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  curing  the  hay,  it  is  often  stacked  quite  damp 
and  wooden  chimneys  a  foot  square  and  bored  full 
of  holes  are  frequently  placed  in  these  stacks  and 
allow  the  moisture  more  easily  to  escape  as  the 
sweating  process  goes  on.  These  hay  stacks  are 
a  work  of  art,  and  when  they  are  through  sweat¬ 
ing  and  settling  they  are  frequently  very  carefully 
thatched  with  rye  straw,  and  the  hay  is  as  much 
protected  from  the  elements  as  if  it  were  in  a 
barn. 

The  farmers  there  will  tell  you  that  thatching 
is  becoming  a  lost  art,  and  many  farmers  are  now 
constructing  ricks  for  their  hay  by  setting  tall 
upright  poles  and  having  a  roof  made  of  corru¬ 
gated  steel  and  galvanized  iron  roofing  that  slides 


up  and  down  on  the  poles  so  that  it  can  be  kept 
close  to  the  top  of  the  stack  for  protection. 

While  one  sees  many  American  and  English 
farm  tools  about  the  places,  especially  mowers, 
tedders  and  rakes,  still  much  of  the  work  is  done 
by  hand  labor  that  would  be  done  by  machinery  in 
this  country.  One  will  not  wonder  at  this  when 
you  know  that  the  average  price  of  farm  labor 
on  the  island  is  $12  a  month,  and  men  board  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  spring  of  1912  I  brought  a  young 
man  over  with  me  19  years  of  age,  who  was  work¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  on  Alderney  for  the  munificent  sum 
of  4  sh.  currency  per  week,  which  is  equal  to  92 
cents  in  our  money,  and  for  board  he  seldom  had 
anything  but  bread  and  tea.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  every  young  man  who  can  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  to  America  leaves  home  at  once. 
Not  all  of  them  who  come  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  work  and  living  in  this  country  so  that  they 
become  contented,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  eventu¬ 
ally  find  their  way  back  home. 

There  are  many  of  the  people  from  these  isl¬ 
ands,  which  would  probably  be  true  of  every  oth¬ 
er  country  of  Europe,  who  have  come  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  have  settled  in  communities  and 
you  will  find  in  these  places  relations  of  nearly 
every  family  on  the  island. 

While  a  few  of  the  cattle  are  pastured,  nearly 
all  of  them  are  tethered,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
use  of  iron  tether  pins  8  to  10  inches  long  with 
a  chain  about  16  feet  long,  containing  a  swivel 
and  attached  to  the  chain  or  rope  around  the 
horns.  They  are  moved  every  two  or  three  hours 
and  only  moved  about  three  feet  at  a  time.  So 
they  are  unable  to  trample  down  any  of  the  food 
with  their  feet  and  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
do  successful  tethering  alongside  of  vetches  and 
oats  that  will  often  be  five  feet  high  and  that  1 
did  see  above  my  head  in  1913. 

Many  of  the  farmers  cut  these  grain  crops  and 
draw  them  to  the  barn  on  racks  in  the  fields  and 
use  them  as  soiling  crops.  Very  limited  amounts 
of  grain  are  harvested  and  threshed  out,  but  the 
yield  is  very  good.  I  saw  a  small  field  of  winter 
wheat  on  the  island  of  Alderney  that  yielded  up¬ 
ward  of  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Perhaps  the  chief  place  of  interest  to  visitors 
in  the  island  is  the  home  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
resided  here  while  exiled  from  France.  The  house 
is  still  owned  by  the  family  and  is  open  part  of 
each  day  for  visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  home  of  Victor  Hugo  has  additional 
interest  to  lovers  of  antique  furniture  because  it 
is  filled  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  styles.  It  was  here  that  Hugo  wrote  the  book 
“Les  Miserables”  and  “Toilers  of  the  Sea.” 

The  homes  on  the  island  are  nearly  all  built 
of  stone,  brick,  tile  or  cement,  with  many  of  the 
older  ones  still  having  thatched  roofs,  while  the 
more  modern  ones  have  roofs  of  slate,  tile,  cement 
or  asbestos  shingles. 

Many  of  the  farmers  are  freeholders  and  the 
farms  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  Nearly  every  house  whether  in  the  town 
or  on  the  farm  has  a  name  of  its  own  and  is  spok¬ 
en  of  by  that  name.  This  is  a  custom  that  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  could  well  copy.  It  adds  a  certain 
touch  of  sentiment  that  is  well  worthy  of  imitat¬ 
ing. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  custom  that  exists  in  this 
connection.  When  a  young  couple  are  married 
and  move  into  a  house  that  has  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  one  or  the 
other,  they  are  permitted  to  carve  their  initials 
over  the  doorway  of  the  house  with  the  date  of 
their  marriage.  This  remains  as  long  as  their 
ancestods  live  in  the  house.  My  friend,  W.  W. 
Marsh,  when  standing  in  front  of  the  doorway  re¬ 
marked  to  Mrs.  Robillard,  who  lives  there,  “1772, 
my,  isn’t  that  an  old  house?”  Mrs.  Robillard  re¬ 
plied,  almost  with  scorn  and  disgust,  “That  isn’t 
when  the  house  was  built,  that  is  when  we  moved 
in.” 

Not  until  American  farmers  come  to  love  a 
farm  home  and  to  think  of  it  as  something  more 
than  a  piece  of  real  estate  to  be  sold  to  the  first 
person  who  will  offer  a  little  more  than  it  is 
worth,  will  we  care  for  such  a  home  and  wish  to 
hand  it  down  to  our  descendants  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  we  found  it,  and  not  until  then 
will  we  be  worthy  to  posses  the  deed  of  forty, 
eighty,  or  more,  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  United 
States. 

'Most  of  the  cow  stables  of  the  islanders  are 
anything  but  models  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  though  each  year  finds 
some  more  modern  stables  being  constructed, 
most  of  the  older  ones  have  floors  made  of  cobble 
stones  four  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  partially 
bedded  in  cement  and,  as  little  bedding  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  one  can  well  imagine  the  filthy  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  many  of  the  stables  are  found.  A 
good  percentage  of  the  cattle  are  kept  in  the  sta¬ 


bles  at  night  both  in  the  summer  and  winter.  The 
calves  after  a  very  few  days  old  are  fed  on  the 
milk  from  the  churn,  which  is  more  like  our 
skimmed  milk  than  it  would  be  like  our  butter¬ 
milk.  There  has  been  very  marked  improvement 
in  the  last  few  years  on  Alderney  and  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  previous  to  1910  they  had  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  cattle  except  for  an  occasional  one 
to  England  or  to  Guernsey  and  the  Guernsey 
farmers  paid  not  more  than  half  of  the  price  that 
the  American  impciters  pay  for  the  same  animals. 

One  might  continue  to  speak  on  this  island  for 
hours  and  still  find  something  of  interest,  but  che 
point  to  which  I  particularly  want  to  call  your 
attention  is  to  the  wonderful  productivity  of  this 
very  small  island,  whose  soil  is  in  no  way  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  that  of  your  great  North  Dakota. 
It  is  so  small,  of  course,  that  no  just  comparison 
can  be  made,  but  I  think  pictures  and  fact  will 
bring  to  your  mind  as  nothing  else  will  do  a  few 
cf  the  latent  possibilities  of  your  great  state  and 
of  your  nation  as  a  wiiole.  While  we  are  talking 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  of  the  possibility 
of  our  not  being  able  to  support  all  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  turn  back  and 
learn  more  of  how  45,000  people  are  supported  by 
agriculture  on  15,000  acres  of  land  or,  actually, 
one-half  that  number  of  acres.  If  we  would  stop 
and  use  this  for  a  basis  of  our  figures  we  would 
find  that  North  Dakota,  equally  well  tilled  and 
cared  for,  would  support  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  while  the  conditions  are  so 
different,  still  if  you  could  visit  the  island  time 
after  time  as  I  have  done,  you  would  see  that 
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there  is  nothing  impossible  about  their  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  I  am  sure  if  any  of  you  are  worrying 
about  the  day  when  we  are  not  to  get  enough  to 
eat,  you  would  certainly  realize  that  it  is  a  long 
way  in  the  future.  I  hope  that  some  of  you  may 
have  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  island  that  is 
charming  either  in  story  or  reality. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed 
that  address,  and  while  we  are  waiting  a  minute 
for  the  next,  I  will  have  Mr.  Macfadden  read  a 
telegram  received  from  Mr.  Fred  E.  Farnsworth, 
secretary  of  the  National  Bankers’  Association, 
New  York. 

“New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  1-2,  1914. — W.  C.  Mac¬ 
fadden,  Secretary,  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Williston,  N.  D.:  Hearty  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  extended  to  your  association  now  as¬ 
sembled  in  annual  convention.  I  remember  with 
much  pleasure  my  last  visit  with  your  associa¬ 
tion,  and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  join  you  on 
this  occasion.  May  you  all  prosper  during  the 
new  year.  Fred  E.  Farnsworth,  General  Secre¬ 
tary.” 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will 
be  understood  that  Mr.  Macfadden  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  and  reply.  We 
will  now  be  favored  with  an  address  on  “The 
Banker  as  an  Advertiser”  by  Fred  W.  Ellsworth, 
manager  of  the  Department  of  Publicity  and  New 
Business  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

THE  BANKER  AS  AN  ADVERTISER. 

(By  Fred  W.  Ellsworth,  manager  of  Publicity  and 
New  Business,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.) 

Once  upon  a  time  not  so  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  bank  in  a  small  eastern  city  which  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  banking  business  in  its  commun¬ 
ity.  The  population  was  about  5,000,  and  the 
bank’s  deposits  were  approximately  $500,000.  The 
management  of  the  bank,  assuming  because  there 
were  no  other  banks  in  the  town  that  it  had  all 
the  business  there  was,  did  practically  no  adver¬ 
tising,  and  made  no  particular  effort  to  secure 
new  business.  “The  business  will  come  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go,”  said  these  astute 
bankers,  “so  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  money  on 
advertising.  Everybody  in  the  community  knows 
us  and  knows  where  we  are,  and  when  they  have 
occasion  to  do  business  with  a  bank  they  will  of 
course  do  it  with  us.” 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  this  attitude,  for 
it  has  been  duplicated  in  practically  every  town 
in  the  country  where  the  same  conditions  have 
existed. 

Well,  let’s  see  what  happened.  In  1907  a  group 
of  men  in  the  community  got  together  and  after 
several  meetings  decided  that  they  would  organize 
a  new  bank.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  old  institution  tried  to  persuade 
them  not  to  do  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  existing 
bank  was  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  town,  and  that  there  was  really  no 
room  for  a  second  institution.  Objections,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prevent  the  organization  of  the  new 
bank,  and  ultimately  it  was  duly  incorporated, 
and  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  older  institution 
began  a  definite,  systematic  campaign  for  busi¬ 


ness  which  included  among  other  things  regular 
and  continuous  advertising. 

Now  What  Has  Been  the  Result. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  new  bank  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  $1,000,000  in  deposits  and  has 
built  up  out  of  its  earnings  a  surplus  of  $50,000 
against  an  original  capital  of  the  same  amount. 
In  the  second  place,  the  old  bank,  inspired  to  extra 
effort  by  its  new  neighbor,  has  doubled  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  today  has  deposits  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
Thus  we  observe  that  intelligent,  continuous,  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  has  actually  developed  more 
than  $1,500,000  in  bank  deposits,  a  clear  gain  of 
over  300  per  cent,  although  the  population  of  that 
town  in  the  same  period  of  time  increased  less 
than  40  per  cent.  These  are  plain  facts,  but  they 
are  not  at  all  unusual  for  they  are  equally  true 
in  scores  of  communities  all  over  the  United 
States. 

With  the  foregoing  as  an  introduction  I  propose 
to  discuss  with  you  today  the  question  of  the 
banker  as  an  advertiser,  and  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  dividing  the  subject  arbitrarily  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  all  of  the  methods  employed  by  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  their  business  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  advertising;  and  because 
there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  banking 
institutions  throughout  the  country  that  persist¬ 
ently  refuse  to  advertise  I  am  going  to  try  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  bank  advertising  is  ethically  and 
economically  correct  and  right.  In  the  second 
place,  basing  my  remarks  on  some  little  personal 
experience  in  this  line  and  also  on  the  experience 
of  others,  I  will  endeavor  to  outline  a  plan  whereby 
the  bank  may  advertise  and  not  only  expect  but 
actually  obtain  results.  In  other  words,  then,  to 
state  the  two  sub-heads  of  our  subject  briefly,  we 
will  consider  these  questions:  “Why  advertise?” 
and  “How  advertise?” 

Why  Advertise? 

I  suppose  there  is  no  problem  common  to  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  which  receives  more  careful  and 
constant  study  than  this  very  subject  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.  No  man  who  has  red  blood  in  his  veins  is 
content  to  have  his  business  remain  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  And  especially  is  this  true  of  the  banker. 
It  was  only  relatively  a  few  years  ago  when  prac¬ 
tically  all  bankers  honestly  believed  that  it  was 
unethica  to  advertise.  It  was  considered  the 
height  of  treason  to  the  established  traditions  of 
the  business  for  a  banker  *  express  or  display 
in  any  way  whatsoever  a  desire  for  business.  To¬ 
day,  however,  the  average  progressive  banker  has 
set  aside  precedent  and  tradition  and  believes  in 
making  known  to  his  neighbors  the  advantages 
and  facilities  which  he  has  to  offer.  And  did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  in  so  doing  he  helps  not 
only  himself  but  his  neighbor  also? 

A  Concrete  Case. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  a  concrete  case. 
Here  is  a  bank,  located  of  course  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  It  has  a  thoroughly  equipped 
office,  a  commodious  building,  efficient  officers 
and  clerks,  ample  capital,  large  surplus,  a  clean 
history,  and  a  strong  board  of  directors.  The 
bank  is  capable  of  handling  household  accounts 
for  the  people  of  the  town,  issuing  cancelled 
vouchers  once  a  month  which,  as  you  all  know, 
constitute  an  automatic  receipt  for  every  bill  paid; 
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it  has  the  facilities  for  keeping  an  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  of  business  accounts  for  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers;  it  issues  travelers’  checks  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  business  or  pleaure  trips;  it 
is  prepared  to  make  loans  to  those  who  desire 
them  and  are  entitled  to  credit.  In  a  word,  it  is 
prepared  to  render  a  service  to  the  community 
which  is  a  necessary  service  and  which  can  be 
obtained  only  at  a  bank.  Some  of  its  facilities 
are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  average  man.  Is 
there  any  earthly  reason  why  this  information 
should  be  concealed?  On  the  other  hand,  are  there 
not  numberless  reasons  why  the  bank  should  tell 
the  people  of  the  town  just  exactly  what  it  has 
and  what  it  can  do  for  them? 

Advertising  a  Duty. 

As  I  have  said,  a  large  percentage  of  the  people 
in  any  community  are  more  or  less  unacquainted 
with  the  modus  operandi  of  a  banking  institution. 
This  lack  of  knowledge  naturally  creates  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  diffidence  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  such  persons  to  enter  a  bank  for 
the  first  time.  They  have  that  feeling  of  bashful¬ 
ness  and  embarrassment  that  inevitably  accompa¬ 
nies  unfamiliarity.  Every  bank  performs  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  functions,  most  of  which  are  necessary 
pt  one  time  or  another  to  practically  any  person 
of  means.  If  everybody  was  acquainted  with 
these  functions  there  would  not  be  the  same  ne¬ 
cessity  for  advertising  as  now  exists,  but  since 
the  people  do  not  know  of  them,  isn’t  it  logical 
that  the  banks  should  in  some  way  tell  the  people 
about  them?  I  honestly  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  bank  to  advertise.  And  when  I  say  duty  I 
mean  just  exactly  what  I  say,  for  the  bank  is  the 
one  that  has  the  information;  the  public  needs 
this  information;  both  the  public  and  the  bank 
will  profit  by  its  dissemination;  therefore,  the 
bank  owes  it  to  the  public  to  advertise. 

Other  Reasons  for  Advertising. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  bank  advertising 
is  not  only  necessary  but  right.  All  National 
banks,  and  most  State  banks,  are  required  by  law 
to  advertise  their  exact  condition  four  or  five 
times  a  year.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  of  course  that  of  adding  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  bank,  but  the  average  banker  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
advertise  his  strong  condition.  And  many  insti¬ 
tutions  that  at  other  times  religiously  refrain 
from  advertising,  spread  themselves  when  the 
bank  call  comes  and  use  that  occasion  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  doing  that  thing  which  at  other  times 
they  claim  is  unethical.  If  it  is  orthodox  to  adver¬ 
tise  when  compelled  by  law  to  do  so,  why  is  it 
unorthodox  to  advertise  voluntarily  at  other 
times? 

How  to  Advertise. 

Now,  having  decided  that  banks  shall  advertise, 
we  come  bang  up  against  that  everlasting  “How?” 
I  suppose  that  we  can  all  agree  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  personal  work.  As  a  rule 
the  best  accounts  that  are  on  your  books  today 
have  come  to  you  because  you,  as  the  president 
of  your  institution,  or  your  cashier,  or  a  director, 
or  possibly  a  customer  of  your  bank,  has  brought 
it  in.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  however,  for 
the  bank  officers  to  divert  very  much  of  their  time 
from  their  regular  duties,  and  so  in  order  that  the 
bank  may  continue  to  grow  it  is  necessary  to  find 
substitutes  for  personal  work.  And  these  substi¬ 


tutes  all  of  them  are  known  as  advertising. 

The  Personal  Letter. 

The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  personal 
letter.  And  the  more  personal  and  human  the 
letter  can  be  made,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
better  will  be  the  results  obtained.  But  here 
again  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  number  of  people 
that  can  be  reached,  and  so  a  substitute  for  the 
personei  letter  must  be  secured.  Thus  we  come 
naturally  to  a  consideration  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  includes  the  use  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  papers,  street  car  cards,  bill  boards, 
and  so  on. 

Newspaper  Advertising. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  today  to  con¬ 
sider  all  of  these  forms,  but  will  merely  discuss 
with  you  the  subject  of  newspaper  publicity, 
which  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  most  effective 
when  properly  employed.  In  considering  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  there  are  three  essentials 
to  bear  in  mind:  composition,  dress  and  position. 

The  Message. 

To  begin  with,  too  much  thought  cannot  be 
given  to  the  message  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  convey.  It  costs  money  to  advertise  In  news¬ 
papers  nowadays,  and  manifestly,  therefore,  to 
say  the  least  it  is  economically  incorrect  to  waste 
space.  By  all  means  avoid  as  a  regular  thing  the 
stilted,  old  fashioned  card  which  announces  the 
name  of  the  bank,  its  capital  and  surplus  and  of¬ 
ficers,  and  then  for  a  bottom  line  solemnly  informs 
a  waiting  world  that  “this  bank  transacts  a  gen¬ 
eral  banking  business.”  This  explanatory  line 
states  a  fact  which  is  so  perfectly  obvious  that 
I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  added.  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  it  is  because  the  bank  is 
afraid  the  institution  will  be  mistaken  for  a  har¬ 
ness  shop  or  a  tonsorial  studio  instead  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  emporium.  The  bank  card  says  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  the  average  newspaper  reader 
and  is  so  painfully  erect  and  proper  that  it  does 
not  and  cannot  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
results.  An  advertisement  should  say  something 
— that  is  what  it  is  for.  Nobody  is  going  to  read, 
or  digest,  or  act  on  a  message  that  stops  with  the 
announcement  of  the  title.  I  suppose  an  ideal 
bank  advertisement  is  one  which  states  briefly 
in  easily  understood  English  just  exactly  why  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  bank  which  is  advertising.  There 
are  literally  scores — indeed  hundreds — of  good 
arguments  which  may  be  used  to  induce  the  non¬ 
customer  to  become  a  customer,  and  so  a  bank 
has  no  excuse  for  confining  its  advertising  to  un¬ 
interesting  cards.  The  subject  matter  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
other  fellow — should  be  written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  man  to  whom  the  advertisement  is 
addressed  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bank. 

Display. 

After  it  has  been  decided  what  is  to  be  said  in 
the  advertisement,  it  is  very  important  that  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  be  given  to  display.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  type  faces  is  of  an  inestimable  value,  for 
it  enables  one  to  select  the  best  and  most  appro¬ 
priate  styles.  Many  an  advertisement  which  is 
ideal  in  composition  has  been  rendered  of  no  avail 
by  the  use  of  poor  type  display.  Most  periodicals 
will  set  up  an  advertisement  and  submit  a  proof 
so  that  the  exact  appearance  may  be  seen  before 
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it  appear  in  print,  and  when  the  proof  is  finally 
O.  K.’d  matrices  may  be  made  for  use  in  other 
papers  so  that  it  will  appear  in  each  periodical 
just  as  it  is  wanted.  It  is  wise  for  a  bank  that 
contemplates  any  considerable  amount  of  periodi¬ 
cal  advertising  to  settle  on  some  distinctive  style 
of  type  and  use  that  in  every  ad. 

Theoretically  every  advertisement  should  be  a 
matter  of  news.  By  the  same  token  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  follows  the  style  of  a  news  item 
can  more  successfully  compete  with  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  The  heading  or  catch  line  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  should  be  such  as  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  reader  and  excite  his  interest,  and  this 
catch  line  should  be  set  in  a  good  display  face. 
The  body  of  the  advertisement  should  be  set  in 
ordinary  newspaper  type  and  the  name  of  the 
company  advertising  should  appear  at  the  bottom 
as  a  sort  of  signature.  The  entire  advertisement, 
in  order  to  be  attractive  and  symmetrical,  should 
appear  in  the  center  of  the  space,  with  an  ample 
margin  of  white  space  on  all  sides  as  a  definite 
frame.  This  frame  separates  it  from  adjoining 
advertising  or  reading  matter  and  causes  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  stand  out  prominently  as  it  should. 

Position. 

The  appearance  or  dress  taken  care  of,  the 
third  important  consideration  is  position.  The 
best  position  in  the  newspaper  ordinarily  is  what 
is  known  as  an  “island”  position  on  the  first  page, 
surrounded  by  reading  matter.  With  many  papers 
this  is  an  impossibility.  The  next  best  position, 
however,  is  top  of  column  next  to  reading  matter 
and  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  average  bank, 
by  making  a  special  arrangement  for  regular  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  secure  such  a  position  continuously. 
It  is  always  well  to  watch  one’s  advertising  day 
by  day  in  order  to  be  assured  of  continued  good 
position,  for  in  the  rush  of  making  up  the  average 
newspaper  the  advertiser  who  never  makes  any 
complaint  will  soon  become  known  in  the  “make¬ 
up”  room  as  “easy”  and  is  apt  to  be  gradually 
forced  into  an  out  of  the  way  place  on  the  page. 

An  Advertising  Plan. 

Now  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far  has  been 
theoretical.  Suppose  we  apply  these  theories  to 
a  concrete  case.  Here  is  a  bank,  we  will  say, 
with  $50,000  capital  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  town,  has  two  weekly  papers.  There 
are  three  banks  in  the  town.  One  of  the  banks 
decides  to  start  an  advertising  campaign.  In  the 
first  a  card  list  is  made  of  practically  every  adult 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  We  will 
say  that  this  list  altogether  comprises  4,000 
names.  1,500  of  these  are  already  customers  of 
the  bank.  This  leaves  2,500  to  work  on.  The 
bank’s  net  earnings  last  year  were  20  per  cent 
of  the  capital,  or  $10,000  and  it  is  decided  that  for 
the  first  year  the  advertising  expenditure  will  be 
limited  to  $500.  The  card  record  which  has  been 
compiled  was  taken  from  the  city  directory  and 
from  the  telephone  directory,  from  the  director¬ 
ies  of  local  churches,  from  the  roster  of  local 
clubs,  lodges  and  other  organizations.  The  cards 
printed  and  ruled  cost  approximately  $10,  and  the 
compilation  was  made  at  odd  times.  It  is  decided 
to  reach  the  2,500  prospects  either  by  personal 
letters,  circular  letters,  or  some  form  of  printed 
matter  at  least  three  times  during  the  year.  The 
postage  on  this  will  cost  $150,  assuming  that  2- 
cent  stamps  are  used,  while  the  cost  of  the  litera¬ 


ture  can  be  kept  easily  within  $50.  This  leaves 
us  with  $300  for  our  newspaper  advertising.  Each 
of  the  newspapers  charges  25  cents  an  inch  for 
advertising  on  contract.  The  bank  decides  to 
run  an  ad.  each  week  for  a  year  in  each  of  the 
papers,  to  occupy  five  inches  double  column.  The 
cost  of  this  advertising  for  the  year  will  be  $260, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $40  for  miscellaneous  pub¬ 
licity  such  as  an  occasional  quarter  page  in  the 
newspaper  or  special  folders  or  booklets  to  be 
handed  out  over  the  counter.  The  success  of  a 
modern  campaign  like  this  of  course  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  copy  used  in 
the  newspaper  advertising.  This  would  have  to 
be  prepared  week  by  week  in  advance  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  or  employees  of  the  institution. 

Chang  of  Copy. 

There  should  be  change  of  copy  each  time  an 
ad.  appears,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  a 
scarcity  of  subjects,  for  contrary  to  popular  no¬ 
tion  a  bank  furnishes  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  topics  for  consistent  and  continuous  newspaper 
publicity.  A  writer  on  the  subject  of  bank  adver¬ 
tising  has  compiled  a  book  entitled  “2,000  Points 
for  Bank  Advertisers,”  and  by  no  means  has  he 
exhausted  the  list.  I  have  in  mind  a  bank  in  the 
Middle  West  that  conducted  a  savings  bank  cam¬ 
paign  for  nearly  two  years,  running  two  ads  a 
week  in  each  of  a  hundred  periodicals,  making  a 
total  of  approximately  two  hundreds  ads,  and  no 
two  were  alike. 

Aids. 

There  are  several  good  books  on  the  subject 
of  bank  advertising  which  can  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  banker  who  desires  to  write  his 
own  advertising.  One  of  these  is  entitled  “Finan¬ 
cial  Advertising,”  by  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis.  Another 
is  “Pushing  Your  Business,”  by  T.  D.  MacGregor. 
But  even  without  such  books  the  average  banker 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  talking  to  the  people 
of  his  town  through  the  columns  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  practically  the  same  as  he  does  when  he  talks 
with  them  face  to  face,  and  if  he  does  this  and 
continues  it  from  week  to  week  and  from  year  to 
year,  experience  has  proved  time  and  again  that 
his  bank  will  grow  and  continue  to  grow. 

Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter. 

One  of  the  most  highly  organized  implements 
with  which  man  is  privileged  to  work  is  the  hu¬ 
man  hand.  The  fingers  taken  individually  are  not 
very  powerful,  and  even  taken  altogether  could 
not  produce  much  damage,  but  when  doubled  up 
and  bound  together  by  the  thumb  into  an  aggres¬ 
sive  fist  they  become  formidable.  Likewise  the 
various  features  of  a  bank,  if  taken  individually 
and  if  kept  in  concealment,  cannot  secure  for  the 
institution  as  much  in  the  way  of  results  as  when 
they  are  bound  together  by  the  thumb  of  “adver¬ 
tising”  into  an  aggressive  whole.  If  a  bank  pos¬ 
sesses  the  fundamentals  of  strength  and  character 
and  has  adequate  facilities  for  taking  care  of  its 
customers,  isn’t  that  bank  making  a  mistake  if  it 
does  not  make  known  these  facts  to  the  people 
whom  it  desires  to  have  as  its  customers?  There 
are  comparatively  few  banks  in  our  country  today 
that  do  not  possess  strength  and  character.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  these  banks  are  advertising  to  the  public 
and  are  experiencing  more  or  less  development 
and  growth.  Such  of  the  others  as  are  conceal¬ 
ing  their  good  qualities  will  not  begin  to  attain 
their  maximum  growth  until  they  start  to  use  the 
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modern  business  getter  known  as  “Intelligent  Pub¬ 
licity.”  When  they  have  done  this  they  will  have 
fortified  themselves  against  commercial  mildew 
and  will  have  prepared  themselves  for  successful 
aggressive  action  in  building  the  business  of  the 
bank.  (Applause) 

THE  LAST  SAD  RITES  OF  A  PROMISSORY 

NOTE. 

An  address  prepared  by  E.  R.  Gurney,  Vice 
President,  First  National  Bank,  Fremont,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  but  read  by  my  friend,  Charley  Ross,  over 
whose  mysterious  fate  my  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  worry,  but  now  happily  found  unneces¬ 
sary. 

So,  Here  Goes! 

I  don’t  know  if  the  above  titular  heading  is  the 
one  I  wrote  Mr.  Macfadden  I  would  talk  about  or 
not.  It  is  the  fault,  of  course,  of  my  filing  clerk. 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  some  day  I  would 
want  to  know  what  I  said  about  this  and  that, — 
why  else  would  one  keep  copies  of  his  statements? 
It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  I  took  the  whole 
business,  invitation  and  answer,  up  to  show  Mrs. 
Gurney,  and  that  she,  good  soul,  has  it  all  stowed 
away  to  publish  some  day  in  “Memories  of  a 
Great  and  Good  Man  Gone  to  Another  Clime,”  or 
something  of  that  indefinite  nature  as  to  routing 
or  destination, — I  wouldn’t  wonder. 

Anyhow,  I  think  I  had  this  thought  on  my  mind, 
— that  just  as  truly  as  does  frail  mortality  come 
to  its  final  end,  with  words  of  eulogy  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  lilac,  do  these  notes  cf  ours  have  birth, 
and  existence,  and  if  they  have  been  rightly  found¬ 
ed  and  correctly  trained  they  reach  the  final  end 
most  beautifully  and  fittingly  when  decorated  with 
a  “Paid”  stamp. 

And  so  I  take  as  my  text,  those  words  which 
you  will  find  (perhaps)  in  the  twenty-third  chap¬ 
ter  and  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  Book  of  Hard 
Knocks,  reading:  “And  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay  up.”  This  little  bit  of  realism,  so  touching, 
and  suggestive,  carries  with  it  the  aroma  of  liquid¬ 
ation,  that  word  of  intense  interest  to  bankers 
and  of  liquidation,  therefore,  I  shall  delight  to 
dwell  in  thought  for  a  little  while  today.  And 
after  this  reading,  and  some  good  numbers  to  fol¬ 
low,  you  may  go  out  for  a  continuation  of  the 
treatment. 

Grammatically  speaking,  “Liquidation”  is  a  noun 
— always  proper,  and  only  tolerably  common.  The 
infinitive  “to  liquidate”  should  be  in  the  active 
voice,  though  at  times  it  can  become  mighty  pass¬ 
ive.  And  it  should  find  itself  in  the  present  tense, 
NOW  being  the  accepted  time,  but  it  delights  it¬ 
self  in  the  future,  ninety  days  being  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Josh  Billings  said  that 
the  best  thing  he  had  ever  seen  on  milk,  was 
cream.  In  the  same  spirit,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  best  thing  about  a  note  is  not  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  nor  the  promise  to  pay,  but  the  knowledge 
that  its  redeemer  liveth. 

I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  promissory  note, 
nor  do  I  think  that  anyone  else  does,  so,  scores 
are  even  in  that  regard.  I  have  been  present  at 
the  origin  of  a  good  many,  some  of  which  are  still 
living  a  beautiful  and  serene  old  age,  but  there 
were  others  before  my  time.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  they  have  an  intimate  relation  to  Depdsit 
Banking,  and  that  the  promise  of  payment  con¬ 


tained  originally  within  them  comprehended  the 
act  of  “coming  across”  with  the  funds,  rather  than 
the  intimation  of  the  date  of  a  renewal. 

It  is  said  that  deposit  banking  found  its  origin 
in  the  city  of  Florence,  and  through  the  evolution 
of  chance.  Certain  Italian  merchants,  of  that 
wealth  and  respectability  which  is  still  supposed 
to  obtain  with  their  children  in  succession,  were 
importuned  to  receive  and  care  for,  the  gold  and 
silver  plate,  the  ducats  and  florins  of  such  pos¬ 
sessors  as  had  them,  but  who,  wishing  to  travel 
abroad,  had  a  measure  of  doubt  as  to  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  hired  man.  So  they  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee  and  embryo  banker,  and  trav¬ 
elled  care-free  in  the  absolute  knowledge  that  their 
moneys  were  safely  in  barrels  with  the  heads  coop¬ 
ered  up.  But  in  barrels  are  bung  holes.  In  those 
days  journeys  took  time — a  moderate  trip  required 
months,  a  trip  to  the  Orient  might  take  two  or 
three  years.  Thus,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  pa-  , 
tron  would  not  be  back  until  December,  our  mer¬ 
chant-banker,  being  an  economist  and  a  lover  of 
the  state,  and  hating  waste,  lent  out  these  moneys 
repayable  in  November,  and  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  the  promise  would  be  kept  with  prompti¬ 
tude,  he  put  it  in  writing,  under  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  maker.  And  thus  was  born  the  promissory 
note.  It  may  have  been  signed  in  blood,  and  stood 
the  grim  symbol  of  certainty  alongside  of  two 
companions  which  have  survived — Death  and 
Taxes.  Anyhow,  it  was  then  sure. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  Florence,  if  the 
merchant-banker  had  received  a  letter,  say  on  the 
26th  of  November,  reading,  “Honored  Sir:  My  note 
of  600  florins  will  mature  on  the  23rd  inst.  and  I 
beg  to  hand  you  my  check  in  payment  of  the  in¬ 
terest,”  or,  if  Signor  A.  Vespucci  would  write  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  the  note  carried  over  a  few  months 
“till  the  hog  market  picks  up  a  bit,”  or  if  Signor 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  upon  being  nicely  and  consid¬ 
erately  asked  to  pay  up  would  instead  flare  up, 
and  shout  back,  “What  fell  is  eatin’  you,  ain’t  my 
note  good?” 

Deposit  banking  has  changed  a  whole  lot  since 
the  days  of  Florence,  and  our  depositors  come 
back  mighty  soon.  Sometimes  they  want  to  be 
shown.  And  a  demand  liability  for  moneys  can 
become  a  mighty  interesting  serpent  “when  it 
moveth  itself  aright.”  And  the  great  American 
borrower,  instead  of  paying  a  good  fat  percentage 
for  the  loan,  and  being  a  little  bit  grateful  for  be¬ 
ing  helped,  and  showing  himself  promptly  at  the 
liquidation  teller’s  window  at  maturity  to  “put  it 
back”  now  haggles  over  the  insignificant  interest 
rate  and  thinks  he  should  pay  up  when  the  spirit 
moves. 

In  the  great  west,  and  really,  all  America  is  the 
great  west,  we  are  surrounded  by  the  many  phases 
of  development  and  construction.  It  needs  no 
argument  at  my  hands  to  convince  you  men  of 
North  Dakota  that  there  is  a  sharply  drawn  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  commercial  banking, 
to  which  the  lives  if  most  of  us  are  devoted,  and 
investment  loaning,  which  is  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion  entirely.  Here,  in  our  field,  we  ought  to  care 
for  the  temporary  needs  of  commerce,  and  all  our 
commercial  banking  and  our  use  of  demand  depos¬ 
its  is  predicated  upon  this  theory,  yet  there  is  an 
everlasting  encroachment  upon  these  correct  prin- 
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ciples,  by  these  hungry  builders  of  which  America 
is  filled. 

We  all  have  them  on  our  hands,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  in  degree.  A  distinguished  French 
writer  on  banking  topics  once  declared  that  no 
commercial  bank  is  correctly  managed  unless  it 
can  liquidate  itself  in  thirty  days.  I  put  forth, 
now,  the  offer  of  a  handsome  salary  to  the  man 
who  can  successfully  run  my  bank  on  these  lines. 
We  in  Fremont  have  storekeepers — good  solvent 
storekeepers  whom  we  have  to  finance, — maybe 
you  North  Dakota  men  do  not  have  such  troubles. 
We  have  farmers  who  must  be  cared  for, — good 
farmers  whose  notes  run  longer  and  are  renewed 
more  persistently  than  we  like.  We  have  hopeful 
young  fellows  that  we  are  standing  by.  We  have 
struggling  industries  to  protect.  In  fact,  we  have, 
as  you  have,  a  country  rich  in  possibilities,  and 
magnificent  in  the  courage  and  capacity  of  its 
manhood,  and  we  are  forced  to  go  into  partner¬ 
ship  to  some  extent  with  these  men  of  The  future, 
— the  men  of  yesterday  are  but  a  memory. 

And  we  believe  in  the  splendid  honesty  of  the 
American  people,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  and  yet 
we  confess  that  it  is  something  of  a  burden  to 
keep  up  with  these  people  who  everlastingly  need 
money  and  more  money  to  match  their  capacity 
for  business,  and  who  would  rather  issue  notes 
than  restrain  activity,  and  would  prefer  to  renew 
than  to  pay  up. 

These  men  renew  promptly,  and  I  sometimes 
think  our  boards  of  directors  and  our  supervisoral 
authorities  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  elements 
of  “not  due”  and  “past  due”  in  judging  our  bills. 
Not  that  I  would  overlook  maturities, — far  from 
it,  but  a  bright  and  shining  face  in  a  promissory 
note  is  never  so  important  as  the  rugged  strength 
to  convert  itself  into  legal  tender.  I  have  seen 
notes  (I  may  even  confess  to  ownership)  beauti¬ 
fully  executed  on  artistically  engraved  stationery, 
and  so  dead  that  not  the  trumpet  call  of  Gabriel 
would  rouse  them  to  activity,  and  they  pale  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  past  due  paper 
secured  on  cattle  in  the  feed  lot.  A  short  time 
ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  a 
bank  in  which  I  am  interested,  and  the  discussion 
turned  upon  an  awful  poor  note  which  the  cashier 
was  making  some  efforts  to  realize  on.  One  of 
our  directors  laid  particular  stress  upon  this  case, 
and  kept  harping  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  so  far 
past  due.  “It  ought  to  be  renewed,  anyway,”  he 
said;  “the  examiner  and  the  comptroller  will  criti¬ 
cise  us  if  they  find  it  in  the  present  condition.” 

I  finally  managed  to  tell  him  that  maybe  he  was 
right,  but  it  would  appear  to  one  of  my  feeble 
understanding  that  a  bad  note  renewed  isn’t  a 
blankety  blanked  bit  better  than  a  bad  note  past 
due,  and  not  quite  as  good, — the  difference  being 
that  in  one  case  you  think  you  have  something  and 
you  havent,  while  in  the  other  you  at  least  have 
a  constant  daily  reminder  to  get  busy  and  try  and 
save  something  out  of  the  wreck. 

The  original  of  a  renewed  note  is  only  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay. 

It  is  Exhibit  A  in  a  series  as  long  as  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  too  often  ending  in  “and  so  forth.” 

It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease. 

I  like  to  see  the  color  of  my  money  occasionally, 

I  might  say  of  other  people’s  money. 


'I  would  have  each  wandering  dollar  put  forth 
by  a  commercial  bank,  or  for  that  matter,  by  any 
other  bank,  re-enact  the  drama  of  the  Prodigal 
Son. 

I  love  to  have  the  joy  of  getting  it  back,  offset 
in  a  measure,  the  jar  of  letting  it  loose. 

But,  outside  of  any  sentimental  considerations, 
every  dictate  of  prudence  has  it,  that  we  should 
carry  in  our  vaults  the  highest  possible  percentage 
of  liquid  paper, — paper  that  by  its  very  nature  will 
bring  about  its  own  liquidation. 

Are  we  banking  upon  a  plane  of  high  prices? 
And  may  the  drop  to  lower  levels  leave  us  with 
100  cent  obligations  and  50  cent  incomes?  These 
deposits  of  ours  never  shrink,  except  as  we  pay 
them,  dollar  for  dollar,  while  we  know  that  a  lower 
price  return  means  lessened  activity  in  production, 
and  greatly  lessened  returns.  How  then  shall  we 
meet  this  ebb  tide?  And  I  answer,  by  having  notes 
that  will  be  paid  when  due. 

Are  we  living  in  a  land  and  an  age  of  profligacy 
of  expenditure?  You  all  know  we  are.  Since  the 
first  morning  of  the  rising  sun  no  individual  has 
ever  trod  the  path  of  reckless  extravagance  with¬ 
out  coming  to  destruction.  Can  a  collection  of 
individuals  ward  off  the  inevitable?  If  not,  how 
shall  we,  who  bear  the  central  pressure  of  panic 
and  depression,  escape? 

By  having  notes  that  will  be  paid  when  due! 

May  we  have  a  crop  failure?  We  have  had  them 
in  the  past.  May  war  lift  its  hateful  head?  No 
man  can  tell  how  soon.  May  great  world  move¬ 
ments  of  depressed  credit  sweep  their  cold  waves 
down  upon  us?  No  man,  nor  set  of  men,  can  pre¬ 
vent! 

Then,  where  is  our  refuge?  And  the  answer, — 
not  in  our  neighbors,  not  in  our  correspondents, 
not,  perhaps  in  the  federal  treasury  or  in  federal 
controlled  banks,  since  all  of  these  may  be  power- 
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less  to  aid  us,  but,  in  notes  that  will  be  paid  when 
due! 

And  so  it  needs  no  further  argument  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  that  which  you  already  know,  and 
which  I  would  have  you  more  vividly  realize,  that 
the  bank  which  has  in  its  vaults  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  notes  that  will  liquidate  in  cash  at  ma¬ 
turity  is  splendidly  managed,  and  a  success. 

At  this  point  I  hasten  to  confess  to  you  that  I 
have  never  been  a  successful  banker,  —  rather 
should  I  say  that  I  have  never  managed  a  bank  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  along  this  very  line  has 
been  my  largest  measure  of  discontent.  Years  ago, 
our  professor  used,  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
school  year,  to  read  to  the  assembled  incorrigibles 
about  two  feet  of  rules,  the  which  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  attempted  to  enforce  by  a  two-foot  rule  or  an 
oak-tanned  strap  whose  fond  memory  haunts  me 
still. 

In  the  same  way,  I  could  today  provide  you  with 
a  set  of  rules  for  running  a  model  bank,  but  they 
would  be  rules  only,  the  glittering  manifestations 
of  theory,  and  I  own  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  that 
if  I  send  this  message  in  an  educational  capacity 
at  all,  it  is  as  an /awful  example,  rather  than  a 
model  for  your  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  panic  of  1907,  one  of  my 
directors,  a  simple,  kindly,  matter-of-fact  old  man, 
came  to  me  and  said,  “Well,  Eddie,  I  hope  you  are 
not  worried?”  “Oh,  no,”  I  said,  “Not  at  all.”  I  do 
hope  that  liars  are  not  utterly  disqualified  at  that 
destination  for  which  I  am  headed! 

“Anyway,”  he  said,  “all  we  have  to  do  is  to  stop 
loaning  and  collect  all  our  notes  as  they  become 
due,  and  we  shall  soon  be  on  Easy  Street.”  I 
smiled,  a  bit  in  derision,  at  the  old  man’s  words, 
yet  they  were  a  reproach  to  me  then  and  now. 

Collect  all  our  notes  as  they  come  due?  I  could 
no  more  do  it  than  I  could  fly!  I  did  collect  some, 
and  the  money  was  most  blessedly  welcome.  De¬ 
posits  look  good  in  such  times,  but  not  too  good, 
as  they  may  take  wings  and  fly  tomorrow,  but 
money  from  a  paid  note  is  our  money  and  of  course 
looks  most  gracious. 

I  remember  one  blue  afternoon  of  getting  in 
$10,000  on  a  cattle  loan,  and  a  little  later  a  kindly 
old  man  came  in  and  paid  his  only  note,  $100,  be¬ 
fore  due,  saying,  “I  thought  it  might  help  you  a 
little  bit.  Some  of  these  acts  remind  us  of  our 
kinship,  and  our  brotherhood,  and  that  the  things 
which  make  this  old  world  sweeter  and  bring  back 
the  perfume  of  youth,  are  not  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  but  by  acts  of  love. 

That  panic  taught  me  this  lesson, — that  the 
measure  of  liquidation  of  our  notes  in  normal 
times  is  very  much  lessened  in  times  of  stringen¬ 
cy.  We  go  on,  from  day  to  day,  collecting  more  or 
less,  never  realizing  how  large  a  percentage  of  re¬ 
payments  come  directly  or  indirectly  through  loans 
from  other  banks.  But  when  panic  comes,  we  are 
astounded,  even  heart-sick  to  find  how  many  loans 
we  had  expected  to  be  paid  are  held  up  by  one 
contingency  or  another.  We  hear  the  pleadings 
of  excuses  and  exasperating  delays,  where  we  had 
expected  legal  tender.  Liquidation,  even  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  is  not  any  too  thorough.  It  seems  that 
the  paths  of  economics  and  profits  do  not  lie  par¬ 
allel.  The  borrower  would  rather  keep  the  money. 
He  makes  more  out  of  it  that  way.  Then,  too,  we 
have  so  many  “lines”  where  people  seem  to  think 
they  have  a  right  and  title  in  fee  simple  to  borrow 


when  they  wish,  that  it  might  surprise  some  of  us 
to  figure  up  the  credit  side  of  Bills  Receivable  at 
the  end  of  any  month  and  see  what  has  happened. 

In  our  own  bank  here,  we  do  this,  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  constant  study  of  the  case,  in  the  effort  to 
develop  our  percentage  of  liquidation.  We  are  a 
country  bank,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  liqui¬ 
dation  per  annum  of  the  full  amount  of  our  loans, 
yet  we  are  striving  to  reach  this  point.  Since  our 
loans  average  four  months  in  period,  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  only  one-third  of  our  loans 
are  liquidated  at  maturity.  1  suggest  that  you  try 
it  out  in  your  own  experience.  Once  in  a  while 
I  hear  a  banker  say  that  he  has  only  lost  $19  in 
the  past  twenty-three  years.  This  is  cheering  news 
to  one  who  has  been  stung  so  often  that  he  has  i 
gotten  used  to  it,  but  I  never  hear  such  talk  with¬ 
out  harboring  the  profane  thought  that  perhaps 
he  is  a  better  renewer  than  he  is  a  closer. 

If  I,  a  Nebraska  banker,  may  offer  suggestions 
to  you  men  and  women  of  North  Dakota,  they  i 
would  be  along  two  lines.  The  first  one  would  be 
that  we  might  accomplish  something  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  way.  Suppose  we  make  it  a  point  to  say  to 
John  Smith  when  he  borrows:  “Now,  John,  we 
want  to  remind  you  that  we  will  want  this  note 
paid  substantially  at  maturity.  We  would  not  in¬ 
sist  on  payment  at  the  exact  day,  nor  would  we 
object  to  renewing  it  once,  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that  we  have  to  go  on  loaning,  every  day  of  our 
lives  and  there  is  no  way  whereby  we  can  do  this 
unless  we  have  money  coming  in  from  paid  notes. 
And  we  therefore  ask  you  to  pay,  and  this  without 
reference  to  your  credit  or  your  solvency.” 

At  the  moment  of  borrowing,  John  is  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  mood,  and  this  line  of  explanation  will  not  set 
so  badly  with  him. 

Certainly,  the  effect  is  better  than  when  we, 
having  a  weather  eye  on  our  competitor,  the  son- 
of-a-gun  across  the  street,  say  “All  right,  John, 
you  can  have  all  the  money  you  want  and  may 
keep  it  until  the  cows  come  home,  and  if  you 
want  some  more,  come  in.” 

But,  after  all,  education,  while  good  an  persua¬ 
sive,  is  somewhat  of  an  irridiscent  dream,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  mighty  influence  of  in¬ 
telligent  self  interest  and  tried  principles  of  bank¬ 
ing.  And  this  leads  me  to  my  second  observation, 
namely,  that  the  underlying  secret  of  liquidation 
in  your  bills  is  to  have  notes  which,  from  their  in¬ 
herent  nature,  will  bring  about  their  own  liquida¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  the  notions  of  the  maker  or  the 
pressure  of  the  holder. 

Here,  again,  I  am  reminded  of  my  own  weak  lim¬ 
itations.  Iliad  sworn  a  mighty  oath  that  I  would 
not  loan  money  to  any  living  man  with  which  to 
speculate  in  real  estate.  Well,  one  day  a  certain 
young  lady  came  to  me  to  borrow  $5,000  with 
which  to  buy  acreage  property  in  Seattle.  Of 
course,  I  refused  her?  Well,  the  case  was  slightly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  she  is  very  wealthy 
in  her  own  right,  and  richer  still  prospectively, 
and  a  very  valuable  customer  to  keep  in  line.  But, 
my  oath!  i’hen  I  remembered  it  w*as  that  I  w’ould 
not  loan  to  any  living  man,  and  I  let  her  have  the 
money.  I  got  through  by  a  scratch. 

Nevertheless,  I  reiterate  the  belief  that  a  note 
should  have  such  circumstances  connected  with  it 
as  to  indicate  liquidation.  We  all  wrnnt  good  notes 
in  our  bill  pouches,  and  solvent  notes  are  of  very 
great  and  first  importance, — but  it  is  not  enough 
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to  ask,  “Is  John  Smith  good  for  $1,000?”  but  “Can 
John  Smith  PAY  $1,000?” 

I  can  not  and  would  not  prescribe  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  of  judgment.  The  knowledge  that  a  note 
will  be  paid  when  due  by  reason  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it,  is  of  more  importance 
than  chattel  mortgages.  I  am  not  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conditions  surrounding  you 
bankers  of  North  Dakota,  but  I  believe  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  this  assertion,  that  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  all  good  bank  paper,  whether  in 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska  or  Maine,  is:  Will  it  be 
paid? 

With  us,  we  like  notes  taken  at  auction  sales 
on  farms.  The  paper  runs  quite  a  while,  but  it  is 
always  paid.  We  like  to  buy  the  trade  paper, 
little  notes  running  to  and  endorsed  by  the  grocer, 
the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker.  We  find 
such  paper  liquidates  well.  We  like  all  kinds  of 
little  notes  except  those  of  the  lightning  rod  artist 
and  the  accident  insurance  man. 

We  like  the  note  of  the  merchant  who  discounts 
his  bills  and  who  pays  us  as  religiously  as  he  does 
other  people.  We  like  the  farmers’  notes  given 
for  feeding  cattle,  with  or  without  mortgages.  We 
like  the  note  of  him  who  has  wheat  in  the  bin. 

We  like  the  note  of  John  William  Jones  who  is 
so  stingy  that  he  uses  six-penny  nails  for  cuff  but¬ 
tons  and  who  wakes  the  roosters  from  sound  sleep 
every  morning,  as  he  rustles  around  doing  the 
chores.  We  like  the  notes  of  old  maids  who  sew 
for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  carefully  steer  clear  of  the 
issues  of  brilliant  young  men  who  have  a  hundred 
dollar  a  month  outgo  and  a  twelye  dollar  a  week 
income.  And  we  always  accept  prepayments,  day 
or  night,  counting  the  least  of  the  weaknesses  of 
a  promissory  note,  the  desire  of  a  maker  to  con¬ 
vert  his  promise  to  pay  into  real  money.  In  fact, 
if  I  were  ever  to  lose  all  of  a  note  and  have  to 
charge  it  off,  after  once  refusing  to  take  the  cash 
because  it  is  not  due  at  the  time,  I  would  hire  a 
competent  blacksmith  to  massage  me  around  a 
city  block. 

By  this  same  token,  I  rather  favor  taking  out 
the  interest  in  advance,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
really  so  much  of  the  principal  paid  back  the  first 
jump,  and  might  be  a  brand  from  the  burning.  So' 
I  would  paraphrase  the  refrain  of  the  old  song, 
from  “Take  Me  Back”  to  the  more  practical  one 
of  “Pay  Me  Back.” 

Pay  me  back  the  coin  you  borrow, 

I  shan’t  need  it  by  and  by, 

Liquidation  on  the  morrow, 

Isn’t  worth  a  tinker’s  sigh; 

Now’s  the  time  to  backward  track. 

Pay  me  not  in  accents  tender, 

Not  in  promises  galore; 

What  I  want  is  legal  tender, 

Something  current  at  the  store; 

So,  pay  me  back,  pay  me  back. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words 
about  the  federal  reserve  bank,  and  its  paper, — 
not  that  the  federal  bank  is  any  part  of  my  theme, 
but  because  I  wish  further  to  speak  of  liquidation. 
I  ha\e  always  believed,  and  I  now  believe  most 
absolutely,  that  if  such  a  bank  is  established,  with 
authority  to  discount  notes  and  to  issue  its  own 
circulating  notes  to  serve  as  money  therefor,  it 


must  confine  its  loans  to  liquid  loans  and  enforce 
payment  at  maturity.  Otherwise,  it  would  become 
only  an  instrument  of  wild  expansion.  If  it  does 
confine  its  loans  to  liquid  ones,  and  thus  exerts 
an  indirect  influence  upon  our  banks  to  confine 
their  loans  to  those  of  this  acceptable  character, 
it  would  in  this  particular  present  a  very  great, 
if  not  its  chiefest,  virtue. 

At  fancy’s  call,  we  might  bring  to  mind  a  tra¬ 
gedy  of  life.  Along  a  railroad  track,  in  bleakest 
winter  time,  a  tramp  is  walking,  chilled  and  wear¬ 
ied,  and  discouraged,  in  the  increasing  cold. 

Down  by  the  side  of  the  embankment  he  sees 
a  dark  object, — a  great  block  of  coal  that  has 
rolled  from  some  passing  tender.  He  sits  down 
beside  it,  as  a  little  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  he 
leans  upon  it.  It  is  as  cold  and  unresponsive  as 
so  much  ice.  By  and  by  he  dreams  of  home  and 
light  and  life  and  boyhood  days,  until  finally,  even 
dreams  cease,  lifes  fitful  struggle  is  o’er. 

And  yet,  within  that  cold  and  inert  block  is  heat 
enough,  and  light  and  power  enough,  if  they  could 
only  be  released  by  some  potent  hand,  to  give 
more  heat  and  light  and  accomplishment  in  homes 
and  factories  than  even  dreams  can  conjure  forth. 

Banking  is  that  mystic,  mighty  force.  It  takes 
the  scattered  dollars  of  waste, — moneys  inert  and 
useless  as  they  exist  diffused  and  idle,  and  makes 
of  them  a  potential  force.  The  mass  becomes  a 
mighty  power.  And  be  it  known  that  this  world 
need  have  no  fear  of  power  centralized,  if  rightly 
directed, — it  should  have  every  fear  of  power  dif¬ 
fused.  But  power  centralized  calls  imperatively 
for  management,  that  it  run  not  astray.  The  en¬ 
gine  which  is  mightily  constructive  may  become 
mightily  destructive,  and,  as  with  all  runaway  en¬ 
gines,  it  destroys  others,  and  it  destroys  itself. 

I  believe  that  we,  bankers  of  the  great  North¬ 
west,  confessing  ourselves  mere  units  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  great  whole,  yet  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  profession  that  our  influence  be  exerted 
in  favor  of  these  cleaner  and  stronger  conditions, 
and  these  clean  and  safe  conditions  will  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  having  in  our  vaults,  con¬ 
tracts,  payable,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham  of  old, 
“in  money,  current  with  the  merchant.” 


WHY  THE  BANKERS  HAVE  SUPPORTED  THE 
GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT. 

(Address  of  William  )G.  Edens,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
before  Convention  of  North  Dakota  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Williston,  North  Dakota,  July  2,  1914.) 

In  Illinois  the  bankers  have  supported  the  good 
roads  movement  because  of  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  roads  during  the  late  fall,  winter 
and  spring  months,  and  because  they  discovered 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  taxation  that  was  raised 
for  the  care  of  the  earth  roads  was  spent  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner  and  without  permanent  benefit  to 
the  roads  where  the  work  was  done. 

Illinois  had  been  appropriating  nearly  eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  on  her  95,000  miles  of 
roads,  of  which  only  about  10  per  cent  were  im¬ 
proved,  known  as  gravel,  macadam,  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  roads.  Then,  too,  the  bankers  realized  that 
with  the  changing  traffic  conditions  constantly  de¬ 
veloping  that  the  roads  of  pioneer  days  were  not 
suitable  for  pleasure  or  profitable  business  uses, 
particularly  for  the  farming  classes,  and  that 
somebody  must  assist  in  creating  a  new  public 
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W.  G.  Edens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

sentiment,  justifying  additional  legislation  and  a 
new  system  of  road  building  and  maintenance  for 
our  state  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  neighboring 
states  where  better  systems  of  roads  prevail. 
Therefore,  we  got  busy  in  Illinois  with  the  result 


that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  Tice 
bill  was  passed. 

This  bill  brought  into  operation  a  non-partisan 
state  highway  commission,  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  consisting  of  three  members.  On  this 
commission  is  one  of  our  leading  bankers  —  one 
who  has  had  valuable  experience  in  road  building 
as  a  township  highway  commissioner,  whose  serv¬ 
ice  in  that  respect  has  been  public-spirited  and 
patriotic. 

The  Tice  bill  also  creates  the  position  of  county 
superintendent  of  roads  in  each  of  the  102  coun¬ 
ties  of  our  state,  an  official  selected  by  means  of 
competitive  examination  and  who  is  expected  to 
possess  engineering  training  and  practical  road 
building  experience.  It  recognizes  the  principle 
of  state  aid  and  county  co-operation,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  principal  traffic  or  market  roads, 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  our  state,  and 
provides  that  the  state  shall  pay  50  per  cent  and 
the  county  a  like  amount,  the  state  automobile 
license  fund  being  used  for  the  portion  of  this 
state  aid  and  the  remainder  paid  from  the  state 
treasury  and  raised  by  general  taxation,  so  that 
only  about  40  per  cent  falls  upon  the  land-owning 
classes,  the  remainder  being  paid  by  corporations 
and  residents  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  recently  hand¬ 
ed  down  a  decision  declaring  this  law  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  the  various  counties  of  our  state  are 
now  proceeding  to  take  advantage  of  this  new 
legislation.  The  amount  of  funds  available  under 
the  first  biennium  period  is  $2,200,000. 
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Then,  too,  some  of  the  bankers  of  our  state 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  a  roadbuilding  way  in  other  states.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  shortly  after  my  induction 
as  president  of  the  Illinois  Highway  Improvement 
Association,  to  spend  several  weeks  in  the  state 
of  Colorado  and  to  meet  the  warden  of  their  state 
prison  and  to  observe  the  working  of  their  state 
prisoners  on  the  roads  under  the  honor  system. 
The  bankers  in  our  state  have  been  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  watching  this  example  and  we  already 
have  tried  it  out  in  Illinois  along  the  same  lines, 
and  with  success.  We  are  now  working  several 
groups  of  state  prisoners  on  roads  and  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  road  material,  all  of  which  is  of  great 
assistance  to  our  road  development  plans,  and  we 
hope  will  be  of  material  aid  in  restoring  these  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  to  society  in  better  physical 
condition,  and  enable  them  to  be  of  service  to  the 
state  and  of  use  to  themselves. 

So  far  as  the  bankers’  interest  relates  to  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  or  the  ocean-to-ocean  road,  we 
in  Illinois  have  been  doing  our  share  toward  pro¬ 
moting  this  great  enterprise.  We  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  the  first  half-mile  of  concrete  road  at  Moose- 
heart  in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  are  building  a 
modern  vocational  training  school  for  their  young. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  from  my  observation  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bankers  have  furnished 
an  example  of  splendid  patriotic  and  public-spirit¬ 
ed  effort  in  their  interest  in  road  improvement  and 
maintenance.  The  influence  being  exerted  can 
have  but  the  one  result — that  of  bringing  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  residents  in 
the  rural  communities  the  numerous  benefits  that 
follow  the  building  of  roads  that  are  usable  every 
day  in  the  year,  for  the  exchange  of  commerce  and 
mutual  visits  so  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  or¬ 
der  of  civilization,  both  urban  and  rural. 

I  congratulate  Colorado  on  the  progressive  spirit 
she  has  shown  in  the  building  of  magnificent 
mountain  roads,  the  improvement  of  her  old  trails 
and  the  roads  that  cross  the  plains. 

The  care  of  the  earth  road,  the  matter  of  proper 
drainage,  grading  and  dragging,  are  items  that 
must  command  the  sympathetic  support  of  those 
that  are  interested  in  the  principal  or  main  traffic 
roads,  for  the  people  who  dwell  upon  these  lateral 
roads  and  never  will  have  the  benefits  of  the  so- 
called  permanent  roads,  should  have  our  earnest 
co-operation  in  the  most  efficient  and  least  expen¬ 
sive  system  of  their  maintenance.  The  simple  in¬ 
expensive  earth  road  drag  is  being  used  extensive¬ 
ly  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the  Middle  West,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  people  who  reside  along 
these  roads  and  those  from  a  distance  who  are 
compelled  to  use  them. 

The  Illinois  Bankers’  Association  maintains  a 
good  roads  committee  which  has  done  most  excel¬ 
lent  work  for  the  state  association,  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  agencies  that  has  created  a 
helpful  public  sentiment  for  road  improvement. 

(Applause) 

The  President:  The  train  going  east  has  din¬ 
ing  car  service,  so  that  no  one  need  leave  this 
room  for  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  luncheon. 
I  am  going  to  vary  the  program — the  order — a 
little,  and  we  will  now  have  the  selection  of  the 
next  convention  city.  What  place  will  you  have? 


Prest.  Crawford  F.  A.  Irish 


Mr.  Bell:  Mr.  Chairman,  our  time  is  very  brief. 
AH  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  I  am  from  Bismarck. 
We  want  the  1915  convention.  We  will  take  care 
of  you  right  if  you  come,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
come.  (Great  applause). 

Mr.  Beckwith::  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Bell  and  go  to  Bismarck 
in  1915.  (Number  of  seconds). 

The  President:  Are  there  any  other  nomina¬ 
tions?  (Calls  for  question). 

The  President:  If  not,  all  who  are  in  favor  of 
going  to  Bismarck  for  the  year  1915  make  the 
same  known  by  saying  “Aye.”  Unanimous.  The 
convention  of  the  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Bismarck  next  year,  time  to 
be  decided  upon  by  the  executive  council.  (Ap¬ 
plause).  I  have  several  requests  to  make  before 
we  proceed  farther  with  our  business.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  church 
will  serve  luncheon  again  today  as  they  did  yes¬ 
terday,  and  all  are  invited.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  members  of  the  executive  council  from  the 
various  groups  of  this  state  are  to  be  selected  and 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  will 
ask  all  members  of  that  executive  council  to  meet 
for  organization  purposes  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
this  platform — at  the  foot  of  the  platform.  Is 
there  any  other  business  to  come  forth  before  we 
hear  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee? 

Mr.  Carpenter:  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
ladies’  reception  this  afternoon.  I  hope  the  ladies 
present  will  attend.  The  ladies  of  the  city  have 
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made  quite  elaborate  preparations  to  receive  all 
ladies  who  are  visiting,  at  the  library  at  2  o’clock. 

The  President:  Mr.  Harris  from  Champaign, 
Illinois,  editor  of  the  Banker  and  Farmer,  has  a 
number  of  the  copies  here  and  any  who  wish 
copies  may  have  them.  The  report  of  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee  has  been  sent  to  the  desk  and 
I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  same. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  as  follows: 

July  2,  1914. — To  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Crawford:  We,  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
beg  to  place  in  nomination  the  names  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  for  the  offices  of  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President— Mr.  J.  J.  Nierling,  Jamestown, 
N.  D. 

For  Vice  President — Mr.  W.  D.  McClintock,  Rug¬ 
by,  N.  D. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  A.  IRISH,  Chairman, 

C.  D.  LORD, 

L.  R.  CARLEY, 

Committee. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kuhl:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bacheller:  Mr.  President,  I  second  that 
motion: 

The  President:  Any  remarks?  The  motion  has 
been  made  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  be  adopted.  All  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  same,  make  it  known  by  saying  “Aye.”  (All 
saye  “Aye”).  Opposed,  “No.”  (No  opposition). 
Mr.  J.  J.  Nierling  has  been  unanimously  elected 
for  the  office  of  president.  Be  he  so  declared  from 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Cathro:  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
simply  a  matter  of  nominating.  1  presume  the 
matter  of  election  is  to  follow.  I  would  ask  that 
the  secretary  of  the  convention  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  association  for  the  nominees  of  the  convention. 

The  President: :  It  is  not  really  necessary,  Mr. 
Cathro,  I  believe,  but  to  go  through  the  formality, 
the  chair  was  going  to  declare  nomination  based 
on  the  vote  of  accepting  the  report  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  report  and  instructing  the  secretary  to  cast 
the  ballot,  make  the  same  known  by  saying  “Aye.” 
(All  say  “Aye”).  Opposed,  “No.”  (No  opposition). 

Mr.  Macfadden:  I  cast  the  vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  For  the  installation  of  these 
officers,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  past-president,  Mr. 
Bacheller,  and  past-president,  Mr.  Cathro,  to  es¬ 
cort  the  incoming  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Nierling,  to 
the  platform, 

Mr.  Nierling  was  escorted  to  the  platform  by 
Mr.  Batcheller  and  Mr.  Cathro.  (Great  applause). 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  it  is  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  you  for  the  good  offices 
shown  me  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  with  equal 
pleasure,  that  I  introduce  to  you  today  my  worthy 
successor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Nierling  of  Jamestown,  and  I 
bespeak  for  him  the  kindly  consideration  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  that  you  have  always  been  willing 
to  give  me.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Nierling  then  took  the  chair. 


President  Nierling:  Brother  Bankers,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  se¬ 
lect  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  honor 
that  I  have  received  at  your  hands  in  placing  me 
in  this  positoin.  There  is  only  one  request  that 
I  have  to  make,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  and  I 
shall  insist  that  you  grant  it,  and  that  is  your 
kindly  co-operation.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  association  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  have  your  kindly  co-operation  and  your 
good  will  for  the  ensuing  term;  that  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  1  have  this  in  order  to  make  a 
success  and  be  able  to  give  this  the  good  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  work  that  is  necessary,  and  such  as 
has  been  given  to  you  in  the  past.  I  thank  you 
again  for  this  kind  recognitoin,  and  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  very  highly  appreciated.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Carpenter 
of  Williston,  and  Mr.  Beissbarth  of  Brmsmade  to 
escort  Mr.  W.  D.  McClintock,  the  newly  elected 
vice  president,  to  the  chair  so  you  can  all  have 
a  chance  to  see  him. 

Mr.  McClintock  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Beissbarth.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Crawford:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
I  am  very  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  W.  D. 
McClintock  of  Rugby,  who  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  Mr.  J.  J.  Nierling  from  Jamestown.  (Applause). 

Mr.  McClintock:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention:  I  don’t  suppose  that  there  was 
anybody  in  Williston  more  surprised  than  I  was 
about  five  minutes  ago  when  a  gentleman  told  me 
my  name  had  been  put  down  for  vice  president. 
I  was  really  thunderstruck,  because  I  have  been 
a  very  poor  hand  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  I  didn’t  feel  that  I  would  be 
qualified  for  it,  but  he  said  my  name  was  down 
and  I  couldn’t  very  well  back  out.  I  thought  that 
one  of  the  first  things  I  had  better  do  when  T  got 
home  would  be  to  take  out  a  little  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  for  Mr.  Nierling  so  that  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  on  hand  next  year.  Now,  I  am  no 
public  speaker  and  not  very  much  of  a  worker, 
and  I  don’t  believe  you  would  care  to  hear  a  long 
speech  at  this  time.  In  fact,  I  think  my  speech 
would  be  about  as  short  as  the  darkey’s  Christmas. 
The  old  darkey  thought  he  would  have  a  little  cele¬ 
bration  Christmas  Eve,  so  he  went  out  and  bought 
a  small  bottle  of  liquor,  and  he  took  it  and  put  it 
in  his  hip  pocket.  On  the  way  home  he  stumbled 
and  the  bottle  dropped  out  on  a  stone  and  broke, 
and  he  got  up  and  said,  “By  golly,  Christmas  done 
come  and  gone!”  and  that  is  about  the  length  of 
my  speech.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Crawford:  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
make  just  one  more  remark.  That  is  that  we  have 
rushed  things  through  a  little  faster  than  I  would 
like.  I  haven’t  done  so  with  the  intention  of  try¬ 
ing  to  operate  a  steam  roller,  but  it  has  been  done 
in  the  interest  of  many  who  wished  to  get  away 
on  this  train,  and  I  am  very  thankful  you  have  all 
stayed  this  morning,  and  feel  grateful  to  you  for 
following  the  suggestion. 

President  Nierling:  Gentlemen,  what  is  your 
further  pleasure? 

Mr.  Beckwith:  Mr.  President,  if  the  business 
is  all  taken  care  of,  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  McDowell:  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  out  of  place — 1  wonder  if  everybody  is 
going  to  take  this  train.  I  thought  if  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  over — I  would  like  to  know  just  how 
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many  are  going  to  stay  till  the  5  o’clock  train.  I 
understand  there  is  one  going  east  about  5  o’clock. 

President  Nierling:  I  understand  a  great  many 
are  going  on  this  train,  and  others  are  going  west, 
and  such  being  the  case  there  will  be  very  few 
left.  Business  being  practically  done,  there  will 
be  really  no  necessity  of  holding  you  over,  but  I 
would  say  this  one  thing,  before  we  adjourn.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  Bismarck  and  know  that  our 
convention  is  to  meet  at  Bismarck  next  year,  and 
we  hope  and  trust  that  we  will  have  as  large  a 
delegation  as  we  possibly  can,  and  not  only  that, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
membership  of  this  association  will  be  materially 
increased  and  that  we  will  have  one  of  the  rous¬ 
ing  big  conventions  next  year  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Beckwith:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  member  from 
the  Third  District  group  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Irish  of 
Fargo. 

Mr.  Early:  Mr.  President,  the  member  for  the 
Fifth  District  group  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Hofert  of  Car¬ 
rington. 

M.  Freeman:  Mr.  Chairman,  was  there  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  to  report,  or  how  can  we 
dispose  of  that  part  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Macfadden:  The  Committee  op  Resolutions 
hasn’t  reported  yet.  Mr.  Phelan  is  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

The  President:  Committee  on  Resolutions  ready 
to  report?  Mr.  Phelan,  I  understand,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Are  you  ready 
to  report? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bell’s  name  is  handed  in  as  member 
of  the  executive  council  for  the  Tenth  Distri  :t, 

Mr.  Fielder:  The  members  of  the  Bottineau 
County  Asosciation  will  send  in  the  name  in  about 
a  week. 

The  President:  Is  Mr.  Phelan  in  the  hall?  Mr. 
Phelan,  are  you  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Phelan  then  read  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions,  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  after  consider¬ 
ing  general  matters  under  consideration  before 
this  convention  and  work  desired  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  report  as  follows: 

That  it  be  resolved  as  the  sense  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  that  a  rational  and  good  business  policy  along 
conservative  lines  be  continued  by  the  association 
at  large  as  well  as  by  individual  members. 

That  proposed  changes  in  good  business  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies  or  laws  be  carefully  considered 
nad  discouraged  when  not  found  to  be  practically 
tested  by  experience  and  profitable  results. 

That  we  recommend  that  all  unnecessary  expan¬ 
sion  of  business  and  credits  be  discouraged  and 
that  a  policy  of  careful  strengthtning  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  be  favored  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

That  in  line  of  legislative  laws  governing  secur¬ 
ity,  the  livestock,  crop  liens,  and  other  forms  of 
security,  be  made  just  to  the  borrower  and  safe 
and  secure  to  the  mortgagee. 

That  we  fully  appreciate  the  hospitable  and  gen¬ 
erous  reception  given  this  convention  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Williston,  and  extend  our  thanks  for  fh*> 
same. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Sanford  and  other  speakers  and  workers 
who  have  worked  for  the  entertainment  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  convention. 


That  we  should  encourage  the  banking  board 
and  state  examiner’s  department  in  its  policy  of 
careful  examinations  and  vigorous  compliance 
with  the  banking  laws  and  correct  banking  meth¬ 
ods. 

J.  E.  PHELAN,  Chairman. 

J.  L.  BELL. 

W.  C.  McCLINTOCK. 

The  President:  What  will  you  do  with  the  re¬ 
port? 

Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions  be  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Batcheller:  I  second  that  motion. 

The  President:  It  being  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  resolutions  just  read  be  adopted,  are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  signify 
by  saying  “Aye.”  (All  say  “Aye”).  Contrary. 
“No.”  (No  oppositoin).  The  ayes  have  it.  It  is 
adopted.  There  is  another  resolution  here  sepa¬ 
rate  that  we  will  hear  read  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Macfadden  read  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  that  this  association  recommend  and 
endorse  Mr.  James  K.  Lynch  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  position  of  first  vice  president  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association. 

J.  E.  PHELAN,  Chairman. 

J.  L.  BELL. 

W.  C.  McCLINTOCK. 

Mr.  Early: :  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure — more  than  the  usual  amount  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  view  of  the  interest  and  profit  I  received 
from  an  address  read  by  Mr.  Lynch,  although  I 
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don’t  know  the  man  at  all — probably  none  of  the 
rest  of  you  do — 1  heartily  endorse  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Batcheller:  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Lynch,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
what  Mr.  Early  said. 

Mr.  Beckwith:  It  has  also  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet  Mr.  Lynch;  I  know  him  very  well,  and  it  is 
also  my  pleasure  to  second  the  nomination. 

The  President:  Moved  and  seconded  the  reso¬ 
lution  just  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?  All  those  In  favor  make  it  known 
by  saying  “Aye.”  (All  say  “Aye”).  Contrary, 
“No.”  (No  opposition).  The  ayes  have  it  and  so 
it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Macfadden  read  the  report  of  Mrs.  Bachel- 
ler,  the  A.  B.  A.  member  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  as  follows: 

Fingal,  N.  D.,  June  29,  1914. 
Members  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 

of  North  Dakota: 

I  hereby  beg  leave  to  submit  my  report  as  the 
North  Dakota  member  of  the  Committee  on  Nom¬ 
ination  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association, 
whose  convention  I  attended  at  Boston,  October 
7-10,  1913. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chapman  of  Minneapolis  had  been 
urged  by  his  friends  to  allow  his  name  to  come 
before  the  committee  for  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  A.  B.  A.,  and  although  I  had  no  instructions 
from  the  North  Dakota  members,  yet  I  felt  sure 
that  you  would  desire  me  to  vote  for  him.  Two 
days  before  the  committee  met  he  withdrew  his 
name,  so  1  gave  my  support  and  vote  for  Mr. 
Lynch  of  California. 

The  committee  met  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  for  the  day,  October  8,  in  Sym¬ 
phony  hall.  I  was  asked  to  act  as  secretary  of 
the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Fields  of  New  Jersey  as 
chairman. 

There  was  some  lively  discussion  and  criticism 
by  Mr.  Edens  and  others,  of  the  political  methods 
used  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Law,  the  other  candi¬ 
date  for  the  vice  presidency.  His  friends  re¬ 
turned  the  attack,  and  the  meeting  goes  down  in 
history  as  the  first,  where  the  proceedings  were 
not  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Mr.  Law  was  finally  nominated,  but  not  unanim¬ 
ously,  as  fifteen  votes  wrent  to  Mr.  Lynch.  Per¬ 


sonally,  Mr.  Lawr  is  a  very  worthy  man — a  credit 
to  the  association.  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  the  presidency,  and 
after  ratifying  the  various  nominations  of  vice 
presidents  of  states,  and  members  of  the  executive 
council  also  recommended  by  those  states,  we  ad¬ 
journed.  Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  L.  A.  BATCHELLER. 

The  President:  If  there  are  any  other  members 
of  the  executive  council,  if  they  wrill  kindly  hand 
in  their  names,  we  will  dispose  of  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  I  think  the  name  for  our  dis¬ 
trict  is  Mr.  Ross— A.  J.  Ross  of  Stanley.  That  is 
the  Northwestern  District. 

The  President:  The  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  will  be  held  here  at  the  foot  of  the  plat¬ 
form  immediately  after  adjournment,  and  if  there 
is  nothing  further,  1  am  ready  to  entertain  any 
motion. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  wras  renewed  and  second¬ 
ed,  and  being  voted  upon,  wras  carried. 

Thereupon  the  convention  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  meeting  wras  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Crawiord. 

Mr.  Crawrford:  Mr.  Adams,  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  council,  isn’t  here.  I  will  call  them  to¬ 
gether  and  proceed  with  the  organization. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Crawford  wTas  nominated  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  council,  which  nomination 
wras  duly  seconded,  and  upon  a  vote  he  w*as  duly 
elected  and  took  the  chair. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Macfadden  wras  chosen  secretary  of  the 
association,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year,  matters 
of  office  help,  etc.,  to  remain  as  before. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried, 
Mr.  Jas.  J.  Early  of  Valley  City  was  nominated  as 
treasurer  of  the  association,  and  upon  a  vote,  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Beckwith::  I  wrant  authority  from  this  ex¬ 
ecutive  council,  as  chairman  of  the  Burglary  In¬ 
surance  Committee,  to  incorporate  this  company 
and  get  it  under  w'ay.  We  may  have  to  employ 
some  additional  office  help  for  this,  and  wre  wTant 
the  sanction  of  the  executive  council. 
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Mr.  Crawford:  If  there  are  no  objections  the 
Burglary  Insurance  Committee  is  authorized  to 
arrange  for  such  additional  help  in  the  secretary’s 
office  as  may  be  needed  in  organizing  the  proposed 
Burglary  Insurance  Company. 

The  question  of  rural  credit  legislation  was  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly,  and  it  was  understood  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  council  would  be  called  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  some  definite  action  taken 
on  this  important  subject. 

Upon  motion,  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  adjourned. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  AND  VISITORS  ATTENDING 
THE  CONVENTION 

MEMBERS. 

Anderson,  A.  O.,  vice  president,  Merchants  State 
Bank,  Velva,  N.  D. 

Attletweed,  O.  C.,  president,  First  National  Bank, 

Bacheller,  M.  C.,  secretary,  Northwestern  Trust 
Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Batcheller,  C.  E.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Fingal,  N.  D. 

Beckwith,  H.  P.,  vice  president,  Northern  Savings 
Bank,  Fargi,  N.  D. 

Beissbarth,  E.,  president,  First  National  Bank, 
Brinsmade,  N.  D. 

Bell,  J.  L.,  vice  president,  First  National  Bank, 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Benson,  B.  A.,  First  State  Bank,  Charlson,  N.  D. 

Blanco,  Manuel  F.,  vice  president,  First  State 
Bank,  Jud,  N.  D 

Braatelien,  H.  W.,  McKenzie  Co.  State.,  Alexan¬ 
der;  First  National  Bank,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Brandt,  A.  B.,  cashier,  Farmers  Bank,  Hampden, 
N.  D. 

Brandt,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Hampden,  N.  D. 

Bue,  Sigurd,  cashier,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Cros¬ 
by,  N.  D. 

Burgett,  W.  E.,  president,  Citizens  State  Bank, 
Flaxton,  N.  D. 

Burleigh,  K.  E.,  cashier,  Farmers  State  Bank, 
Wheatland,  N.  D. 

Burns,  T.  F.,  attorney,  Tioga  State  Bank,  Tioga, 
N.  D. 

Byorum,  H.  E.,  cashier,  Second  National  Bank,  Mi¬ 
not,  N.  D. 

Cahill,  T.  W.,  First  National  Bank,  Ambrose,  N. 

D. 

Carley,  J.  R.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Carpenter,  Geo.  F.,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Cassell,  M.  B.,  vice  president,  First  National  Bank, 
Hope,  N.  D. 

Cathro,  F.  W.,  First  National  Bank,  Bottineau,  N. 
D. 

Cheshire,  W.  B.,  cashier,  Luverne  State  Bank,  Lu- 
vene,  N.  D. 

Clark,  David,  Jr.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Kenmare,  N.  D. 

Clark,  C.  J.,  cashier,  First  State  Bank,  Crosby, 
N.  D. 

Clemens,  P.  W.,  secretary,  The  Northern  Trust 
Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Crawford,  L.  F.,  cashier,  Inter-State  Bank  of  Bil¬ 
lings  County,  Sentinel  Butte.  N.  D. 

Earley,  Jas.  J.,  president,  Bank  of  Valley  City, 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Eckmann,  A.  M.,  president,  Citizens  National 
Bank,  Crosby,  N.  D. 


Egerman,  J.,  assistant  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merch¬ 
ants  State  Bank,  Calio,  N.  D. 

Elwell,  J.  LeRoy,  cashier,  Pierce  County  State 
Bank,  Malta,  N.  D. 

Engdahl,  A.  G.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  Kenmare,  N.  D. 

Everson,  P.  K.,  president,  First  State  Bank,  Ray, 
N.  D. 

Everson,  Mrs.  P.  K.,  First  State  Bank,  Ray,  N.  D. 

Everson,  Gus  W.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  Tioga,  N.  D. 

Everson,  G.  B.,  Williams  County  Bank,  Williston, 
N.  D. 

Field,  A.  J.,  director,  First  National  Bank,  Willis¬ 
ton,  N.  D. 

Fielder,  C.  W.,  cashier,  Bottineau  County  Bank, 
Bottineau,  N.  D. 

Flatland,  Jas.  S.,  cashier,  Union  National  Bank, 
Minot,  N.  D. 

Foley,  J.  D.,  cashier,  Pioneer  State  Bank,  Luverne, 
N.  D. 

Foss,  O.  T.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants  State 
Bank,  Cottonwood  Lake,  N.  D. 

Foss,  Mrs.  O.  T.,  Farmers  &  Merchants  State 

Bank,  Cottonwood  Lake,  N.  D. 

Freeman,  Will,  cashier,  State  Bank,  Maxbass, 
N.  D. 

Gregg,  D.  Ray,  cashier,  First  International  Bank, 
Sherwood,  N.  D. 

Gullikson,  G.  G.,  cashier,  Schafer,  N.  D.;  McKen¬ 
zie  County  Bank. 

Hair,  D.  C.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Ambrose, 
N.  D. 

Hall,  Rudolph,  cashier,  Farmers  Bank  of  Ray, 
Ray,  N.  D. 

Hall,  Mrs.  J.  Ft.,  Ray,  N.  D. 

Hagen,  Louis,  First  State  Bank.  Ray,  N.  D. 

Hagen,  Mrs.  L.,  Ray,  N.  D. 

Hagen,  H.  J.,  president,  Scandinavian  American 
Bank,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Hagen,  E.  J.,  cashier,  Citizens  State,  Sharon,  N.  D. 

Hanks,  W.  F.,  cashier,  State  Bank  of  Powers  Lake, 
Powers  Lake,  N.  D. 

Hanson,  W.  L.,  assistant  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Ambrose,  N.  D. 

Hanson.  O.  S.,  president,  Scandinavian  American 
Bank,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Hanyan,  Y.  O.,  cashier,  Citizens  State  Bank,  Arne- 
gard,  N.  D. 

Haskett,  J.  E.,  cashier,  Security  State  Bank,  How¬ 
ard,  N.  D. 

Herum,  Oscar,  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Car- 
pio,  N.  D. 

Hoffert,  J.  C.,  cashier,  Foster  County  State  Bank, 
Carrington,  N.  D. 

Hollistei,  Geo.  H.,  president,  The  Northern  Trust 
Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Hudson,  T.  E.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants, 
Beach,  N.  D. 

Hughes,  W.  J.,  assistant  cashier,  State  Bank,  Ber- 
thold,  N.  D. 

Hurd,  C.  W.,  cashier,  Alexander  State  Bank,  Alex¬ 
ander,  N.  D. 

Hydle,  S.  M.,  cashier,  Williston  State  Bank,  Wil¬ 
liston,  N.  D. 

Irish,  F.  A.,  vice  president,  First  National  Bank, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Jacobson,  Geo.  J.,  cashier,  Farmers  State,  Walum, 
N.  D. 

Jacobson,  Mrs.  Geo.  J.,  director,  Farmers  State, 
Walum,  N.  D. 
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Johnson,  Jay,  State  Bank  of  Upham,  Upham,  N.  D. 

Johnson,  Aug.  E.,  cashier,  First  National,  Wash¬ 
burn,  N.  D. 

Jones,  P.  H.,  cashier,  Maxbass  Security  Bank, 
Maxbass,  N.  D. 

Kalbfleisch,  G.  H.,  cashier,  Peoples  State  Bank, 
Westhope,  N.  D. 

Keup,  F.  A.,  cashier,  Farmers  State  Bank,  Colum¬ 
bus,  N.  D. 

Keup,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Farmers  State  Bank,  Columbus, 
N.  D. 

Kuhl,  J.  N.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Towner, 
N.  D. 

Lanouette,  J.  L.,  Fairview,  Mont.,  First  National. 

Leete,  F.  W.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank, 
Robinson,  N.  D. 

Lofthus,  O.  E.,  cashier,  First  State  Bank  of  Klo- 
ten,  Kloten,  N.  D. 

Lord,  n  D.,  president,  Bank  of  Park  River,  Park 
River,  N.  D. 

Lovik,  O.  H.,  cashier,  First  State  Bank  of  Larson, 
Larson,  N.  D. 

Lyon,  J.  B.,  First  National  Bank,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Malm,  Louis,  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  San¬ 
born,  N.  D 

McClintock.  W.  C.,  cashier,  Tioga  State  Bank.  Ti¬ 
oga,  N.  D. 

McClintock,  W.  D.,  president,  Merchants  Bank, 
Rugby,  N.  D. 

McClintock,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Merchants  Bank,  Rugby, 
N.  D. 

McKee  James,  assistant  casliiei,  Tappen  State 

Bank,  Tappen,  N.  D. 

McRae,  J.L  .,  cashier,  Farmers  State,  Munich, 
N.  D. 

McMillan,  C.  B.,  cashier,  State  Bank  of  Hanna, 
Hanna,  N.  D. 

Mbbger,  W.  E.,  cashier,  First  International  Bank, 
Portal,  N.  D. 

Millhouse,  M.  M.,  assistant  n  cashier,  Alexander 
State  Bank,  Alexander,  N.  u. 

Moore,  B.  V.,  secretary,  Dakota  Trust  Co.,  Fargo, 
N.  D. 

Morken,  O.  J.,  cashier,  First  State  Bank,  Buford, 
N.  D. 

Mundy,  E.  O.,  McKenzie  County  Bank,  Schafer, 
N.  D. 

Nelson,  Geo.  W.,  cashier,  Farmers  State  Bank, 
Schafer,  N.  D. 

Nelson  T.  A.,  cashier,  Portal  State  Bank,  Portal, 
N.  D. 

Nierling,  J.  J.,  president,  Citizens  National  Bank, 
Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Nichols.  F.  L.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  Kensal,  N.  D. 

O’Brien,  M.  J.,  cashier,  Bank  of  Mowbray,  Mow¬ 
bray,  N.  D. 

Olson,  M.  J.,  cashier,  Farmers  Bank,  Charlson, 
N.  D. 

Palmer,  Edwin,  Williams  County  State  Bank,  Wil¬ 
liston,  N.  D. 

Paulson,  A.  C.,  cashier,  Scandia  American  Bank, 
Palermo,  N.  D. 

Peterson,  H.  N.,  Citizens  State  Bank,  Wheelock, 
N.  D. 

Peterson,  P.  B.,  First  International  Bank,  Landa, 
N.  D. 

Phelan,  J.  E.,  president,  First  Nationa  Bank,  Bow¬ 
man,  N.  D. 

Plummer,  F.  B.,  assistant  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Williston,  N.  D. 


Porter,  M.  R.,  cashier,  Scandinavian  American 
Bank,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Porter,  W.  H.,  Ciyde  Sta*e  Bank,  Clyde,  N.  D. 

Quamme,  E.  G.,  president,  Finley  State  Bank,  Fin¬ 
ley,  N.  D. 

R.ssmussen,  E.  First  international  Bank,  Mi¬ 
not,  N.  D. 

Reep,  L.  C.,  assistant  cashier.  Farmers  and  Merch¬ 
ants  State  Bank,  Cotton  vood,  N.  D. 

Rinkel,  F.  A.,  cashier,  Sta.e  Bank  of  Antler,  Ant¬ 
ler,  N.  D. 

Rcsenquist,  N.  i\,  president,  First  State  Bank, 
Epping,  N.  D. 

Ross,  C.  W.,  cashier,  Northern  State  Bank,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Rousseau,  Ray,  assistant  cashier,  Security  State 
Bank,  Crosby  N.  D. 

Sagmoen,  O.  C.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Crary,  N.  D. 

Scobba,  cashier,  State  Bank  of  Baker,  Baker,  N.  D. 

Siller,  Archie,  Jr.,  cashiei,  First  State  Bank  of 
Calvin,  Calvin,  N.  D. 

Stockman,  H.  W.,  prcsiden  ,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  Cottonwood,  N.  D. 

Stockman,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  Cottonw  od,  N.  D. 

S'  npson,  C.  H.,  cashier,  First  St<>te  Bank,  McVille, 
N.  D. 

Simpson,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  Security  Bank,  McVille,  N.  D. 

Stenehjem,  G.  A.,  cashier,  Farmers  State  Bank, 
Arnegard,  N.  D. 

Taylor,  B.  W.,  cashi  r,  First  National  Bank,  Stan¬ 
ley,  N.  D. 

TPus,  S.  S.,  president  First  National  Bank,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Thronson,  H.  P.,  cashier,  Kenmare  National  Bank, 
Kenmare,  N.  D. 

Trousdale,  R.  E.,  president.  First  National  Bank, 
Mott,  N.  D. 

VanQuackenbush,  cashier,  Farmers  State  Bank, 
East  Fairview,  Mont. 

VanQuackenbush,  Farmers  State  Bank,  East  Fair- 
view,  Mont. 

Walters,  R.  W.,  Chas.  E.  Walters  Co.,  Council 

Volkmann,  E.  F.,  president,  Farmers  Bank,  Fes¬ 
senden,  N.  D. 

Warren,  R.  A.,  cashier,  First  State,  Fillmore,  N.  D. 

Wilkins,  C.  W.,  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Wil¬ 
low  City,  N.  D. 

Wilson,  H.  J.,  assistant  cashier,  First  State  Bank, 
Crosby,  N.  D. 

Wilson,  Oscar,  cashier,  Bank  of  Donnybrook,  Don- 
nybrook,  N.  D. 

Wirsch,  D.,  cashier,  First  State  Bank,  Kulm,  N.  D. 

Wirsch,  Mrs.  D.,  First  State  Bank,  Kulm,  N.  D. 

Wood,  F.  E.,  cashier,  Farmers  &  Merchants, 
Leeds,  N.  D. 

Urseth,  Andrew,  cashier,  First  State  Bank,  Wild- 
rose,  N.  D 

VISITORS. 

Ackley,  Geo.  G.,  cashier,  Beresford  State  Bank, 
Beresford,  S.  D. 

Berry,  Robt.  D.,  deputy  state  examiner,  Mott,  N.D. 

Benham,  C.  B.,  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Minot, 
N.  D. 

Blair,  J.  J.,  first  vice  president,  Farmers  State 
Bank,  Havre,  Mont. 

Bradford,  C.  S.,  Drake  &  Ballard  Inv.  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Brekke,  J.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. . 
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Burdick,  W.  S.,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Camp,  R.  H.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Far¬ 
go,  N.  D. 

Casady,  O.  L.,  McKenzie  County  Bank,  Schafer, 
N.  D. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  director,  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Callar,  A.  F.,  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 

Corbett,  John,  publisher,  Graphic,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Davies,  S.  O.,  Wales  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Mil- 
waukeefi  Wis. 

Dickey,  W.  D.,  National  City  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dobbin,  H.  D.,  Free  Press  Printing  Co.,  Bismarck. 
N.  D. 

Dow,  Louis  F.,  Louis  F.  Dow  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Eidsness,  A.  A.,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Ellithorpe,  C.,  secretary.  Commercial  Club. 

Ellsworth,  F.  W.,  publicity  manager,  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Fanton,  A.  G.,  Getchell  Fanton  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Farmer,  L.  G.,  state  agent,  Peoples  National  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Farries,  George,  editor,  Williston  Herald,  Willis¬ 
ton,  N.  D. 

Foster,  Chas.  W..  Minnesota  Loan  &  Trust  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Foster,  Linwood,  traveling  salesman,  Farnham 
Ptg.  &  Stat.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Freudenfeld,  A.,  Circ.  &  Adv.  Mgr.,  Commercial 
West,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Furrow,  E.  H.,  cashier.  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Furrow,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Grimes,  E.  J..  Minneapolis  Trust  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn. 

Green,  Wm.  C.,  official  reporter  of  the  Convention, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Hall,  E.  W.,  field  agent,  Williams  County,  Willis¬ 
ton,  N.  D. 

Hamm,  L.  W.,  Walker  Bros.  &  Hardy,  Fargo,  N.D. 

Hill,  Chas.  L.,  Rosendale,  Wis. 

House,  Henry  B.,  assistant  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hughes,  T.  D.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Ickler,  L.  H.,  vice  president,  American  National 
Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Johnson,  W.  J.,  assistant  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Johnson,  C.  E.,  assistant  cashier,  Capital  National 
Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Killion,  J.  L.,  Winter-Truesdalt-Ames  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Knowles,  L.  W.,  credit  manager,  Liberty  National 
Bank,  New  York  City. 

Kuchman,  B.  F.,  salesman,  Louis  F.  Dow  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Laing,  F.  W.,  Iowa  litho.  Co.,  Des  Miines,  Iowa. 

Lanouette,  Alice,  Fairview,  Mont. 

LaRue,  L.  L.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Latshaw,  C.  E.,  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Liodahl,  Carl,  county  treasurer,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Leeman,  P.  J.,  assistant  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Markley,  Chas.  E.,  deputy  state  examiner,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  D. 

Marshall,  C.  L.,  Williston  Herald,  Williston,  N.  D. 


MacGregor,  W.  S.,  cashier,  City  National  Bank, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

MacGregor,  R.  E.,  assistant  cashier,  N.  W.  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mattson,  Scandinavian  American  Bank,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

McManus,  J.  P.,  First  National,  Chicago,  Ill. 

McNair,  A.  W.,  Russell-McNair  Insurance  Co., 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

McKee,  J.  W.,  assistant  cashier,  Plentywood, 
Minot,  First  National  Bank. 

Miller,  L.  W.,  Protectograph  &  Protectograph 
'Check-writer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Murphy,  J.  R.,  Protectograph,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  A.  A.,  Pioneer  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Fargo, 
N.  D. 

Norman,  Dan,  assistant  cashier,  Continental  & 
Commercial  National,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Norman,  H.  A.,  Murphy-Norman  Co.,  Scobey,  Mont. 

Norton,  W.  H.,  W.  B.  Joyce  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oas,  T.,  Scandinavian  American  National,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Odegard,  N.  O.,  Fort  Peck  State  Bank,  Poplar, 
Mont. 

Orde,  Geo.  F.,  vice  president,  National  City  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Phillips,  L.  E.,  cashier,  Bartlesville  National  Bank, 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Pierce,  J.  A.,  Pierce-Wheelock  Co.,  Fargo.  N.  D. 

Pomeroy,  J.  S.,  vice  president,  Security  National, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reid,  R.  W.,  Burrough  Adding  Machine,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn. 

Riba,  A.,  banker,  Plentywood.  Mont. 

Sanford,  Frank,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Scheiegge,  B.  J.,  Williston,  N.  D. 

Sorenson,  O.  E.,  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  Minot, 
N.  D. 

Stenehjem,  H.  O.,  Citizens  State  Bank,  Antelope, 
Mont. 

Tibbs.  H.  G.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Watson,  Albert  L.,  Wells  &  Dickey  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

Whitaker,  E.  A.,  passenger  agent,  N.  W.  Line,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Zenzius,  G.  C.,  assistant  cashier,  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  TRIP  THROUGH  GLACIER  PARK. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  North  Dakota 
Bankers’  Association,  it  has  done  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  business  comfort  and  success  of  its 
members,  nor  has  it  overlooked  the  fact  that  “all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  Sev¬ 
eral  times  the  annual  convention  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pleasure  trips,  enjoyed  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association. 

This  year  the  members  and  their  friends  were 
invited  to  tjoin  a  party  to  visit  Glacier  Parfl.  Ths 
invitation  was  accepted  by  thirty-two  people — fill¬ 
ing  two  special  cars  on  the  Great  Northern  train 
leaving  Williston  the  evening  the  convention 
closed.  The  party  seemed  fortunately  made  up. 
There  were  four  married  couples  of  some  years’ 
experience,  two  couples  on  their  wedding  trip, 
two  charming  young  ladies  and  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  men.  married  and  otherwise.  To 
this  latter  contingent  was  assigned  one  car  that 
“none  might  molest  nor  make  them  afraid,”  and 
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they  showed  their  appreciation  by  spending  much 
of  their  time  in  the  other  car.  The  first  event  of 
the  trip  was  at  Glasgow,  Montana,  where  many 
left  the  train  to  listen  to  a  band  playing  at  the 
station.  Imagine  our  surprise  to  learn  from 
badges  passed  around  that  the  Commercial  Club 
of  that  city  was  welcoming  the  North  Dakota 
Bankers’  Association.  Mr.  Nierling,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  association,  in  a  graceful 
little  speech,  thanked  the  Commercial  Club  for 
their  cordial  welcome,  and  the  train  pulled  out 
amid  a  chorus  of  cheers. 

The  next  morning  those  who  had  brought  their 
riding  suits  put  them  on,  stowed  the  necessities 
of  life  in  a  grain  sack  or  some  other  sack,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  packing  them  through  the  park; 
checked  their  suit  cases  to  Belton,  where  we  were 
to  leave  the  uark,  and,  at  peace  with  the  world, 
tried  to  take  in  a  little  of  the  grandeur  with  which 
we  were  surrounded.  The  others  were  temporar¬ 
ily  lost  in  the  outfitting  room  of  Glacier  Park 
Hotel. 

At  9  o’clock,  a  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  in 
war  paint  and  full  feather,  strolled  into  the  “for¬ 
est  lobby”  of  the  hotel  and  beat  on  the  tom-toms 
the  musical  signal  that  the  automobiles  awaited 
the  bankers’  party.  The  auto  trip  of  thirty-two 
miles  to  St.  Mary’s  Camp  was  made  in  ten-passen¬ 
ger  White  cars.  The  cars  and  their  expert  drivers 
soon  inspired  us  all  with  confidence.  Some  of  us 
had  been  quite  partial  to  motoring  on  city  boule¬ 
vards  and  this  was  quite  different.  However,  we 
“looked  up  and  not  down,”  and  the  scenery  made 
us  forget  everything  else. 

During  this  ride  we  crossed  a  mountain  stream 
where  the  trout  flashed  back  and  forth  under  the 
bridges  with  aggravating  indifference  to  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Isaac  Walton,  hanging  distractedly  over 
the  side.  We  climbed  back  into  the  cars,  the  men 
of  one  heart  and  mind  their  only  thought  being  to 
fish  as  soon  and  as  long  as  possible.  The  latter 
part  of  this  ride  we  coasted  for  miles  down  the 
mountain  through  cedar  forests,  the  delightful 
odor  of  which  we  can  never  forget. 

St.  Mary’s  Camp  was  the  first  we  saw  of  the 
Swiss  Chalet  camps  built  by  the  Great  Northern. 
They  are  all  similar  in  style  and  wonderfully  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings. 


The  Outlaw 


The  trip  by  launch  from  this  camp  up  St.  Mary’s 
lake  to  Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  was  a  dream.  We 
used  to  think  Remington  either  exaggerated  or 
saw  more  color  than  ordinary  people.  We  know 
now  he  did  neither.  We  saw  the  very  same — the 
very  same  vivid  color  of  water  and  mountains  and 
glorious  distances  that  we  had  been  sure  was  im¬ 
possible. 
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We  stayed  at  Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  until  the 
following  morning,  and  each  pleased  him  or  her¬ 
self  as  to  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  time.  The 
fishermen  fished,  one  botanist  collected  rare 
plants;  the  newly-weds  instinctively  found  roman¬ 
tic  mountain  trails  and  quite  a  few  of  us  just  sat 
on  the  wide  veranda  and  looked  and  looked.  With 
map  in  hand,  we  named  the  mountains  surround¬ 
ing  the  lake  and  towering  above  us.  By  night, 
Going-to-the-Sun,  Fusilade,  Citadel,  Almost-a-Dog, 
and  Little  Chief  mountains  were  old  friends.  The 
veteran  travelers  among  us  said  Switzerland  it¬ 
self  had  nothing  more  beautiful. 

As  the  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
was  to  be  spent  on  horseback,  we  decided  to  have 
our  fireworks  that  night,  and  a  few  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  ones  climbed  up  the  mountain  back  of  the 
camp  and  shot  them  off  over  the  lake.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  contributed  greatly  to  our  pleasure. 

Later,  when  we  were  all  gathered  around  the 
huge  fireplace,  the  fishermen  straggled  in,  a  dis¬ 
consolate  and  embittered  lot.  The  day’s  catch  was 
one  lonely  trout.  The  more  vindictive  asserted 
openly  that  the  fish  sporting  gayly  under  the 
bridge  over  Cut  Bank  creek  had  been  anchored 
there  by  the  G.  N.  R.  R.  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceivng  and  defrauding  the  confiding  sportsmen 
who  had  rushed  pell-mell  and  paid  a  license  of 
$2  each. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Fourth  of  July,  1914, 
will  always  stand  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
lives  of  the  thirty  people  on  that  trip.  At  break¬ 
fast  that  morning  in  the  great  room  that  is  dining 
room,  office,  lobby  and  parlor  at  Going-to-the-Sun 
Camp — the  women  looked  worried,  the  men  almost 
too  cheerful.  Everybody  had  seen  forty  horses 
and  a  retinue  of  guides  and  helpers  waiting  at  a 
little  distance.  I  confess  I  bit  my  tongue  twice 
when  a  big  guide  with  sombrero  and  chaps  passed. 
Just  a  word  here  for  the  women  who  are  going 
with  us  next  time,  for  we  are  all  going  again  soon. 
Don’t  search  the  fashion  magazines  for  Glacier 
Park  styles.  The  eight  women  in  this  trip  all  had 
the  same  simple,  short  khaki  skirts  whether  they 
came  from  east  or  west,  or  bought  them  at  Glacier 
Park  Hotel.  I  know  of  no  other  garment  that  was 
popular  with  all  Th^  greatest,  variety  of  coats, 
hats,  boots,  gloves  and  sweaters  were  in  evidence. 
In  fact,  when  we  got  together  about  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  was  that  some  looked  worse  than  others, 
and  nobody  cared. 

Oh,  that  eventful  day!  It  took  some  time  for 
all  to  be  in  readiness,  thirty  tourists,  six  guides 
and  four  pack  horses.  I  had  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  direct  a  dignified  family  steed,  and  long 
before  we  were  ready  to  start,  I  discerned  that 
that  pony  and  I  didn’t  understand  each  other  at 
all.  When  I  pulled  on  the  lines  she  pretended  she 
didn’t  know  what  I  meant.  In  fact  she  acted  as 
if  she  didn’t  know  what  a  bit  was  for  and  about 
the  same  as  said  that  if  I’d  attend  to  my  affairs 
she’d  attend  to  hers.  I  did  come  to  respect  that 
horse.  Her  early  education  may  have  been  neg¬ 
lected,  but  she  knew  her  business.  After  some 
instruction  from  a  guide,  I  learned  when  she  chose 
to  pick  her  way  on  the  ragged  outer  edge  of  the 
trail  if  I  inclined  the  lines  inward  indicating  a 
desire  for  a  firmer  footing,  or  dug  my  heels  in  as 
a  request  for  higher  speed,  she  would  take  it  un¬ 
der  advisement. 


In  a  word,  we  rode  from  Going-to-the-Sun  Camp 
to  Gunsight  Lake  Camp  in  the  afternoon.  That 
sounds  simple,  but  it  isn’t.  That  one  short  day 
included  about  all  the  experiences  of  the  mountain 
trail.  We  zigzagged  up  mountains  and  zigzagged 
down,  we  forded  raging  mountain  streams  up  to 
the  stirrups,  we  crossed  passes  filled  with  snow, 
we  were  caught  on  Gunsight  Pass  in  a  violent 
storm  and  rode  wrapped  in  slickers.  We  wett3 
overtaken  by  fog  and  literally  rode  above  the 
clouds;  we  snow-balled  and  washed  each  other’s 
faces,  and  finally  reached  Sperry  Glacier  Camp,  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles,  tired,  soaked  and  rheu¬ 
matic,  but  happy.  Soon  every  thing  was  draped 
with  drying  apparel  while  the  owners  grouped 
about  roaring  fires,  compared  notes  on  the  won¬ 
derful  experiences  of  the  day. 

A  night  of  pouring  rain  made  every  crevice  in 
the  mountains  the  bed  of  a  moving  stream  and 
wrapped  the  valleys  below  in  impenetrable  clouds. 
Nature  seemed  determined  to  show  us  all  her 
moods.  The  clouds  lifted,  the  sun  came  out  and 
far  below  glittered  Lake  McDonald,  lying  like  a 
diamond  in  the  emerald  setting  of  the  fir-clad 
mountains. 

Nothing  on  the  whole  trip  was  more  delightful 
than  the  ride  down  from  Sperry  Glacier  Camp  to 
Lewis  Hotel  on  Lake  McDonald.  The  trail  is  four 
feet  wide  and  a  made  road  through  the  forest.  It 
looked  like  a  city  boulevard  compared  to  some 
we  had  been  on,  and  the  feeling  that  there  was 
something  on  both  sides  of  us  was  comforting  to 
say  the  least.  Sprague  creek  rushed  along  with 
noisy  uproar  a  short  distance  away  and  gave  a 
fresh  surprise  at  every  turn. 

We  rode  up  to  Lake  McDonald  through  a  cedar 
forest  of  such  tall  trees  that  the  bright  sun  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  complete  eclipse. 

At  Lewis  Hotel  we  parted  with  our  horses  and 
guides,  and  not  without  pangs  of  regret.  I  left  a 
kiss  between  the  bright  eyes  of  that  little  white 
pony  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom 
and  faithfulness  with  which  she  had  guarded  my 
safety. 

Of  the  patience  and  efficiency  of  the  six  guides 
who  took  our  large  party  over  this  trail  withoul 
a  single  mishap  too  much  can  not  be  said.  They 
were  men  of  courage  and  endurance,  indifferent 
to  their  own  comfort  and  always  ready  at  just  the 
right  time  to  help  and  encourage  the  timid  and 
tired. 

There  was  something  about  Lewis  Hotel  that 
appealed  to  me.  I  want  to  go  back  some  time  and 
stay  all  summer,  and  ride  that  white  pony  every 
day.  It  was  all  new  and  novel  and  western.  Tour 
ists  in  riding  clothes  accompanied  by  guides  were 
everywhere — some  coming,  some  going.  Thero 
were  parties  evidently  making  long  stays  and 
women  in  lingerie  gowns,  crocheting  contentedly 
while  their  husbands  fished  the  mountaiji  streams 
and  lakes. 

The  hotel  is  of  the  same  artistic  log  construc¬ 
tion  as  the  other  park  hotels,  large  and  handsome, 
and  decorated  with  a  rare  collection  of  skins, 
stuffed  animals  and  other  trophies  of  the  wilds. 
A  large  ball  room  is  one  of  the  attractions  and 
many  cottages  offer  seclusion  when  it  is  desired. 
Explorations  in  the  neighborhood  revealed  many 
private  homes  and  camps  and  canoes  and  launches 
dotted  the  lake 
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On  the  Mountainside 


I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  mountain 
goats  were  everywhere  in  the  park  and  had  looked 
for  them  until  my  search  had  grown  to  be  a  joke. 
I  saw  plenty  decorating  the  hotels  effectively  but 
not  one  live  one.  At  Lewis  Hotel  I  was  assured 
that  the  mountain  opposite  was  crowded  with 
them  and  that  they  could  be  plainly  seen  feeding. 
There  certainly  were  spots  of  bright  green  pasture 
on  that  mountain  that  should  have  brought  out 
any  rational  goat.  I  even  had  several  men  of  the 
place  lined  up  with  field  glasses  solemnly  looking 
for  goats.  They  didn’t  even  know  it  was  a  joke. 
They  backed  up  somewhat  on  their  statements 
and  finaly  announced  that  I’d  have  to  get  up 
earlier  in  the  morning  to  see  the  goats  feeding. 

During  the  launch  ride  down  Lake  McDonald 
we  looked  back  up  the  mauntain  and  saw  Sperry 
Glacier  Camp  perched  like  a  bird  in  the  tree  top 
just  below  the  glacier  itself.  A  picture  not  one 
whit  less  beautiful  than  the  view  we  had  had  of 
the  spot  where  we  now  were  from  Sperry  Camp. 

The  launch  ride  was  followed  by  a  three-mile 
stage  ride  to  Belton  Chalet  and  our  trip  through 
the  park  was  at  an  end. 

I  must  not  close  this  account  without  relating 
that  our  fishermen  boarded  the  train  in  high  spir¬ 
its  and  with  all  the  trout  they  cared  to  take.  The 
feast  that  they  furnished  the  party  on  the  return 
trip  did  much  to  soften  the  blow  of  our  return  to 
the  common-place. 

Our  trip  covered  only  a  few  days  but  we  couldn’t 
tell  all  we  saw  in  as  many  months,  and  we  have 
food  for  reflection  that  will  last  until  the  next 


meeting  of  the  Bankers’  Association. 

The  fun  we  had,  the  friendships  we  formed,  the 
rest  and  refreshment  to  mind  and  body  from  such 
a  complete  and  absolute  change  from  our  daily 
life,  are  things  that  we  can  not  tell. 


INCIDENTS  AND  SIDELIGHTS  BY  ANOTHER 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  NORTH 
DAKOTA  BANKER. 

As  the  train  slowed  up  at  Glasgow,  Mont.,  we 
“noticed”  citizens  on  the  platform.  Everybody 
tried  to  see  what  the  fuss  was  about  and,  after  a 
little  secret  service  work,  it  was  discovered  that 
it  was  all  a  greeting  to  the  North  Dakota  Bankers’ 
Association.  Cards  bearing  the  legend,  “To  the 
North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association,  GLASGOW 
says,  ‘Enjoy  yourselves,’  Glasgow  Commercial 
Club,”  were  attached  to  all  the  members  of  the 
party  in  sight,  and  we  pulled  out  with  hearty 
cheers  for  the  “Golden  City  of  Northeastern  Mon¬ 
tana.”  There  will  always  be  a  tender  spot  in  our 
hearts  for  Glasgow. 

*  *  * 

President  Nierling  demonstrated  his  adaptabili¬ 
ty  to  an  emergency  by  a  happy  little  speech  thank¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  for  their  hearty  greet¬ 
ing,  and  incidentally  scraped  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  looking  girl  on  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

The  Glacier  Park  Hotel  is  some  hotel  alright, 
and  the  temptation  to  stop  there  awhile  was  too 
much  for  “Kelly”  and  House,  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  bravely  mounted  the  ten  passenger  White 
autos  with  their  expert  drivers  for  the  trip  to  St. 
Mary’s  Camp,  with  its  fine  road  and  startling 
curves,  the  latter  thrown  in  to  give  the  timid  ones 
a  foretaste  of  the  coming  hair-raisers.  At  Cut 
Bank  creek  tourists  are  shown  three  trout  anch¬ 
ored  under  a  bridge. 

*  *  * 

The  fishing  at  Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  is  fine, 
the  only  drawback  being  the  failure  to  catch  any¬ 
thing.  Fielder  got  lost  here  and  it  is  also  cur¬ 
rently  reported  that  he  was  anxiously  looking  for 
a  thread  and  needle  just  before  mounting  his  horse 

for  the  trip  to  Gun-Sight  Pass. 

*  *  * 

Everybody  got  “cold  feet”  going  over  Gun-Sight 
Pass.  Easy  to  find  the  answer.  The  snow  “done” 
it.  Nobody  took  return  tickets  over  the  Pass.  The 
trail  made  a  trip  in  an  airship  look  like  a  merry- 
go-round,  and  when  safely  over  “Never  again”  was 
heard  on  every  side. 

a:  ±  afc 

Don’t  ever  expect  to  see  anything  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  Lake  Louise,  that  lovely  gem  surrounded 
by  its  snow-capped  guards  with  “Oh  you  Mt.  Jack- 
son!”  looking  down  on  all  the  little  peaks.  Words 
fail  me! 

*  *  * 

Sperry’s  Camp  furnished  three  square  meals  fit 
for  for  a  king,  with  ice  cream  that  fit  Fielder  like 
a  skull  cap.  The  meals  were  not  eaten  “off  the 
mantle-piece.” 

*  *  * 

Was  there  ever  anything  more  lovely  than  the 
ride  from  Sperry’s  Camp  to  Lewis’  Hotel  on  Lake 
McDonald;  and  was  there  ever  another  place  like 
Lewis’  Hotel.  Here’s  to  you.  Col.  Lewis.  “May 
you  live  long  and  bin  happy.” 
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Bold  Fishermen 


Looking|for  Mountain  Goat 


At  Sperry  Camp 
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PURELY  PERSONAL. 

M.  B.  Cassell— Authority  on  names  and  location 
of  mountains. 

Mrs.  Cassell — Botanisi  and  ardent  admirer  of 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

To  Miss  Lanouette  and  Mrs.  Gregg — “Those  who 
fear,  yet  do,  are  truly  brave.” 

Mrs.  Leete — Bride.  Mountain  climber.  Horse 
woman.  Boatman  and  all  round  good  fellow. 

Mr.  Leete — Always  near. 

L.  W.  Hamm — Special  guardian  of  newly-weds 
and  California  tourists,  also  official  stenographer 
and  photographer. 

A.  M.  Eckmann  cannot  understand  why  slickers 
have  trains.  Mr.  Lord  explained  to  him  that  he 
was  too  short  for  the  slicker. 

Those  double-decked  beds  at  Going-to-the-Sun 
Camp  are  a  wonder,  but  that  seasick  feeling  when 
the  other  fellow  turns  over  is  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

The  exhibit  of  fireworks  were  the  first  seen  at 
Going-to-the-Sun  Camp,  and  they  frightened  the 
bears  away  so  that  they  did  not  get  their  .supper 
that  night.  Every  horse  was  decorated  with  a 
flag  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

L.  W.  Knowles  of  the  Liberty  National,  New 
York,  is  a  good  fellow  and  fine  traveling  compan¬ 
ion,  but  he  is  a  little  careless.  He  advises  tour¬ 
ists  to  firmly  attach  all  valuab’es  to  the  body  be¬ 
fore  starting  over  the  Pass. 

Secretary  Macfadden  mounted  the  biggest  horse 
in  the  bunch  and  kept  him  well  under  control,  but 
he  came  out  second  best  in  a  two-round  go  with 
his  slicker. 

Mrs.  Macfadden  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  perils  were  less  on  foot  than  on  horse  back, 
but  stuck  to  the  horse. 

M  ss  Leah  Lord  cancelled  all  the  guides’  li¬ 
censes  for  failure  to  keep  the  “cinches”  on  all 
horses  tightened,  and  proved  her  title  as  the 
champion  swimmer  at  Lake  McDonald. 

E.  L.  Mattson  of  the  Scandinavian  American, 
Minneapolis,  is  a  suffragette. 

C.  D.  Lord  always  kept  his  eye  on  the  bright 
spots. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Glacier  Park  party: 

Glacier  Park  Trip  Party,  July,  1914. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Cassell,  First  National 
Bank,  Hope,  N.  D. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Lord,  Bank  of  Park  River, 
Park  River,  N.  D. 

Miss  Leah  Lord,  Park  River,  N.  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Wirch,  First  State  Bank, 
Kulm,  N.  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ray  Gregg,  First  International. 
Bank,  Sherwood,  N.  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Leete,  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  Robinson,  N.  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Macfadden,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

J.  J.  Nierling,  Citizens  National  Bank,  James¬ 
town,  N.  D. 

C.  W.  Fielder,  Bottineau  County  Bank,  Bottin¬ 
eau,  N.  D. 

S.  S.  Titus,  First  National  Bank,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. 

A.  M.  Eckmann,  First  State  Banu,  Stady,  N.  D. 

J.  L.  Lano  lette,  First  National  Bank,  East  Fair- 
view,  Mont. 

Miss  Lanouette,  East  Fairview,  Mont. 

James  McKee,  Tappen  State  Bank,  Tappen,  N.D. 

K.  E.  Burleigh,  Farmers  State  Bank,  Wheatland, 
N.  D. 

Hilmer  Carlson.  State  Bank  of  Powers  Lake, 
Powers  Lake,  N.  D. 

T.  A.  Nelson,  Portal  State  Bank,  Portal,  N.  D. 

W.  J.  Hughes,  State  Bank  of  Berthold,  Berthold, 
N.  D. 

M.  F.  Blanco,  First  State  Bank,  Jud,  N.  D. 

P.  J.  Leeman,  First  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

E.  L.  Matson,  Scandinavian  American  National 
Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  E.  MacGregor,  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  B.  House,  First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  F.  Grimes,  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

L.  W.  Hamm,  Walker  Bros.  &  Hardy,  Fargo. 

L.  W.  Knowles,  Liberty  National  Bank,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  member  of  the  North  Dakota 
Bankers’  Association  desires  to  purchase  a  good 
secondhand  bank  safe.  If  any  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  a  good  safe  for  sale,  please  address 
North  Dakota  Bankers’  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D., 
giving  description  of  safe  and  price. 


You  will  need  additional  Burglary  Insurance  during 
the  next  six  months. 

Write  the  Secretary’s  office  and  your  wants  will  be 
supplied  promptly. 
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BOTTINEAU  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

C.  W.  FieMer,  President . Bottineau 

H.  O.  Lynstad,  Vice  President . Kramer 

J.  T.  Neville,  Secretary . Bottineau 

NORTHEASTERN  DISTRICT 

A.  B.  Landt,  President . North  wood 

RoberJ;  McBride,  Vice  President . Cavalier 
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J.  J.  Earley . Valiev  City 

E.  G.  Quamme  . Finley 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EDUCATION 

W.  C.  McDowell  . Marion 

C.  H.  Simpson  . McVille 

W.  F.  Hanks  . Powers  Lake 

LEGISLATIVE 

J.  N.  Kuhl  . Towner 

H.  H.  Steele . Mohal] 

Wm.  Freeman  . Maxbass 

TAXATION 

T.  S.  Hunt . LaMoure 

A.  B.  DeNault . Jamestown 

T.  L.  Beiseker . Fessenden 

MEMBERSHIP 

H.  S.  Grover . Lisbon 

O.  C.  Attleweed . Beach 

M.  R.  Porter . Minot 

THRIFT 

O.  S.  Hanson . Grand  Forks 

E.  F.  Volkmann . Fessenden 

W.  S.  Davidson . Williston 

IMMIGRATION 

Geo.  B.  Keenan . Thompson 

J.  E.  Phelan . Bowman 

J.  L.  Cashel . Grafton 


GEO.  B.  LANE 

COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

AND  LOCAL  INVESTMENTS 

FIRST  FLOOR  SECURITY  BANK  BLDG. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  1914  CONVENTION. 

We  are  able  to  give  all  of  our  members  the 
detailed  proceedings  of  the  Williston  convention 
in  this  number  of  the  North  Dakota  Banker,  with 
a  complete  index  on  the  last  page  of  the  magazine. 
The  change  from  the  usual  book  form  to  a  con¬ 
vention  number  of  the  North  Dakota  Banker,  is 
largely  in  the  interest  of  economy,  but  members 
of  the  association  who  have  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ion  seem  to  think  the  new  form  of  publishing  the 
proceedings  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  meth¬ 
od.  Members  receive  copies  of  the  proceedings 
much  earlier  than  has  been  usually  the  case  and 
the  officers  of  the  association  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  any  criticisms  and  suggest:' ons  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  here¬ 
after. 

Members  are  especially  urged  to  read  very  care¬ 
fully  the  address  of  President  Quamme  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Finley  in  connection  with  proposed 
legislation  covering  rural  credits.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  subject  and  one  with  which 
the  bankers  of  the  country  will  be  confronted  in 
the  near  future.  Mr.  Quamme  points  out  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  bankers  of  the  country  can  take  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands  and  work  out  a  plan 
which  will  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  that  has  been  proposed  in  the  way  of 
national  legislation  as  yet.  It  is  proposed  to  call 
an  early  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
association  to  thoroughly  discuss  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject,  and  members  will  be  advised  promptly  of 
any  action  or  recommendations  made  by  the  coun¬ 
cil. 

In  the  meantime  the  officers  of  the  association 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  in  connection  with 
or  modificfiations  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Quamme.  The  bankers  of  North  Dakota  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  inaugurate  a  system  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Quamme,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  test  the  feasibility  of  his  plan. 


AN  ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  success  of  the  Glacier  Park  excursion  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  another  trip  be  arranged 
for  next  year  following  the  convention,  which  will 
be  held  at  Bismarck.  Two  trips  have  been  pro¬ 
posed:  one  through  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  the  other  to  Isle  Royal  in  Lake  Superior. 
Either  trip  would  be  a  delightful  outing,  and  if 
the  Isle  Royal  trip  was  selected,  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  stop  a  few  days  at  some  convenient 
point  for  fishing.  The  Yellowstone  Park  trip,  of 
course,  is  always  a  delightful  one.  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  made  by  a  congenial  party.  The 
friendships  formed  and  acquaintances  made  on 
such  trips  can  never  be  forgotten  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  members  of  the  North 
Dakota  Bankers’  Association  should  not  adopt  a 
custom  of  making  these  trips  annual  events.  The 
preponderance  of  sentiment  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
trip  for  next  year  will  be  obtained  by  officers  of 


the  association,  and  members  can  count  on  a  par¬ 
ty  being  organized  for  a  vacation  trip  somewhere 
next  year. 


J.  J.  Earley,  Treas.  1914-1915 
Prest.  Bank  of  Valley  City 


COW  EXCURSIONS. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Geo.  F.  Carpenter  of  Wil¬ 
liston  and  the  bankers  of  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state,  several  excursion  parties  have  been 
made  up  to  visit  the  dairy  farm  districts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  southern  Minnesota.  Over  one  hundred 
prominent  farmers  of  the  northwestern  district 
have  gone  on  these  trips  and  when  they  see  with 
their  own  eyes  what  is  being  accomplished  on  land 
that  costs  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  better 
land  in  North  Dakota  can  be  bought  for,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  dairying  and 
stock  raising  in  our  own  state. 

The  railroad  companies  encourage  and  assist  in 
organizing  these  “cow  excursions”  and  the  first 
one,  which  started  from  Great  Northern  territory, 
was  made  possible  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  railway,  person¬ 
ally. 

Bankers  along  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  should  interest  themselves  in  similar  ex¬ 
cursions  to  be  started  from  the  central  and  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  during  the  coming  winter. 
Mr.  Carpenter  and  the  officers  of  the  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  all  possible 
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ways  in  organizing  and  arranging  trips  of  this  kind 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  such  excursions  will  be 
made  up  to  see  and  learn  what  is  being  done  in 
our  neighboring  states  in  the  stock  raisng  and 
dairying  industry. 

Any  communications  sent  to  the  secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  regarding  the  organization  of  excursions  of 
this  kind  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK  COMMITTEE 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  School  Savings  Banks  sub¬ 
mits  a  report  as  follows: 

Such  work  as  the  committee  has  done  has  been 
largely  of  publicity  nature.  The  subject  of  school 
savings  banks  is  quite  new  in  our  state,  and  time 
will  be  required  to  arrest  and  arouse  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  gospel  of  thrift  for  Young  America  is  one 
which  we  believe  should  be  preached  by  the  bank¬ 
ers  of  the  state. 

In  the  early  spring  the  committee  prepared  a 
short  circular  urging  the  bankers  to  co-operate 
with  the  school  officers  and  teachers  in  establish¬ 
ing  school  savings  banks.  This  circular  was  sent 
out  to  all  member  banks  by  the  secretary’s  office 
and  we  notice  that  it  has  been  copied  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  came  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  re¬ 
plies  were  made  in  which  some  explanation  of 
the  system  was  given  and  the  inquirers  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  sources  from  whence  supplies  and  com¬ 
plete  details  could  be  secured. 

Addresses  were  given  on  the  subject  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  educators  by  various  officers  and  members 
of  the  Bankers’  Association.  Circular  letters  were 
sent  to  superintendents  of  schools  of  each  county 
and  thirty-eight  replies  were  received.  Fourteen 
rejorted  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  that  work  was  being  done  or  probably 
would  be  done.  Fourteen  reported  that  no  consid¬ 
eration  had  been  given  but  that  information  and 
suggestions  would  be  welcomed.  Ten  reported 
no  discussion  or  interest  on  the  subject  and  did 
not  ask  for  information. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  some  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  be  extended  the  school  ofiicers  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  where  interest  has  been  manifested. 

We  have  no  definite  reports  from  towns  where 
school  savings  banks  have  been  introduced  ex¬ 
cept  Bismarck.  The  experience  tbere  may  be  of 
interest.  The  work  was  confined  to  the  grades  be¬ 
low  the  high  school  and  during  the  fifteen  weeks 
prior  to  the  closing  of  school  there  were  181  de¬ 
positors  and  average  deposits  of  $34.12  per  week, 
or  a  total  of  $511.76.  Of  this  only  $33.42  had  been 
withdrawn  with  the  parents’  consent,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  system  institu:ed  in  that  city. 

We  hope  that  school  savings  banks  will  be 
adopted  generally  throughout  the  state  as  a  course 
in  thrift  to  be  added  to  the  school  curriculum. 

F.  W.  VAIL. 

J.  L.  BELL. 

C.  W.  ROSS. 


WANTED — Position  as  cashier  or  assistant. 
Have  had  four  years’  experience,  and  can  invest. 
Unmarried.  Address,  C.  K.,  care  North  Dakota 
Banker. 


NEW  BANKS. 

First  State  Bank  of  Northgate.  Location:  In 
Burke  county,  on  Canadian  boundary  line,  termin¬ 
us  of  G.  N.  branch  out  of  Niobe;  population,  100. 
Capital,  $10,000.00  into  100  shares.  Stockholders 
and  directors:  A.  C.  Wiper,  B.  M.  Wohlwend,  F.  J. 
Kroman,  all  of  Bowbells.  To  commence  business 
July  1,  1914.  Correspondent,  B.  M.  Wohlwend, 

cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Bowbells. 

*  *  * 

Security  State  Bank  of  Burkey.  Location:  In 
Golden  Valley  county,  to  be  on  new  N.  P.  Rad  way 
branch  out  of  Beach,  and  near  present  postiffice 
of  Burkey,  near  the  Montana  boundary.  Capital, 
$10,000.00,  into  100  shares.  Stockholders  and  di¬ 
rectors:  F.  C.  Proehl,  L.  H.  Kramers,  both  of 
Burkey;  Hugh  Egan,  Mark  F.  Jones,  M.  L.  Calla¬ 
han,  all  of  Beach.  Commences  business  Sep  bri¬ 
ber  1,  1914.  Correspondent,  Hugh  Egan,  president, 

Beach  State  Bank,  Beach. 

*  *  * 

The  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Colgan.  Location: 
In  Divide  county,  on  the  Flaxton  branch  of  the 
Soo  line,  near  the  Canadian  bounadry.  Capital, 
$10,000.00  into  100  shares.  Stockholders  and  di¬ 
rectors:  A.  C.  Wiper,  Bowbells;  A.  H.  Lindemann, 
Sheldon;  J.  E.  Wiper,  Enderlin.  Commences  busi¬ 
ness  August  1,  1914.  Correspondent,  A.  H.  Linde¬ 
mann,  Sheldon. 

*  *  * 

First  State  Bank  of  Burkey.  In  Golden  Valley 
county,  to  be  on  new  N.  P.  Railway  branch  run¬ 
ning  south  from  Beach,  and  near  present  post 
office  of  Burkey,  close  to  Montana  boundary.  Pop¬ 
ulation  about  150.  Capital,  $10,000.06  into  100 
shares.  Stockholders  and  directors:  F.  W.  Stev¬ 
ens,  Sanborn,  Minn.;  Chas.  Bohart,  Rhame,  A.  W. 
Bollum,  Rhame.  Commences  business  as  soon  as 
charter  is  issued.  Correspondent,  Chas.  Bohart, 
Rhame,  N.  D. 


SAMUEL  M.  NICKERSON,  BANKER,  DEAD. 


Former  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  Passes  Away. 


Samuel  M.  Nickerson,  pioneer  Chicago  banker 
and  financier  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  of  that  city,  died  July  20th  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  Roland  C.  Nick¬ 
erson  of  East  Brewster,  Mass.  He  had  been  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business  for  fourteen  years  and 
since  the  death  of  his  wife  had  made  his  home 
with  his  daughter-in-law. 

A  native  of  Chatham,  Mass.,  Mr.  Nickerson  spent, 
much  of  the  time  of  his  later  years  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  youth.  He  was  born  June  14,  1830. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Boston  he 
went  to  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  where  he  acted  as 
clerk  in  his  brother’s  store,  and  later,  in  1851, 
opened  a  store  of  his  own.  Loss  by  fire  first  threw 
him  in  financial  straits,  but  borrowing  small  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  east,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1858. 

In  1863  he  became  connected  with  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company,  and  two  years  later  was 
made  president.  At  this  time  he  also  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  First  National  Bank  and  served  as  viqe 
president  of  that  institution  from  1863  to  1867. 
when  he  became  president. 

As  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Mr. 
Nickerson  served  twenty-four  years,  resigning  in 
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1892,  to  be  succeeded  by  Lyman  J.  Gage.  In  1897, 
when  Mr.  Gage  accepted  the  portfolio  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  under  President  McKinley. 
Mr.  Nickerson  again  became  the  bank’s  president, 
holding  the  office  until  the  election  of  James  B. 
Forgan  in  January,  lbOO.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  bank  from  its  organization  until  1905. 

In  musical  circles  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  Mr. 
Nickerson  was  a  prominent  figure,  as  he  was  also 
in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  was  a  donor 
of  a  room  in  the  Art  Institute. 

Two  grandchildren,  the  children  of  his  only  son. 
Roland  C.  Nickerson,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  in 
190G,  survive. 


DETECTIVE  SAYS  ACTION  WAS  BROUGHT 

ABOUT  BY  HIS  EXPOSURE  OF  OFFICIALS. 

Concerning  the  action  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Police  Chiefs  in  dropping  his  name 
from  the  honorary  membership  of  that  association 
William  J.  Burns  said: 

“That  action  does  not  amount  to  much  and  does 
not  mean  anything,  as  it  was  the  result  of  my 
activities  against  several  police  chiefs  who  are 
leaders  in  the  association.  Of  course  they  are 
against  me  because  I  showed  up  their  methods. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  chiefs  who  are  hon¬ 
est,  and  these  men  do  not  fear  investigation.” 

Mr.  Burns  gave  out  a  copy  of  a  telegram  he  sent 
to  Major  Sylvester,  president  of  the  association. 
It  reads: 

“Have  just  heard  of  outrageous  action  of  one 
of  your  committees  in  dropping  my  name  from 
the  honorary  roll  through  influence  of  a  few  of  my 
enemies.  In  the  interest  of  fair  play  I  demand  a 
hearing  and  will  guarantet  to  show  the  association 
and  the  public  generally  that  the  action  is  based 
entirely  upon  my  efforts  to  show  up  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  insincerity  of  those  directly  responsible 


for  bringing  about  the  action.  I  defy  any  one  to 
point  his  finger  at  a  single  dishonorable  act  that 
I  have  ever  done. 

“WILLIAM  J.  BURNS.” 


A  WISE  MOVE. 

Bulletin  No.  1106  from  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  office  notes  the  application  to  organize 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Hurdsfield,  N.  D.,  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,  by  J.  C.  Reinerton,  E.  L.  Bish¬ 
op,  T.  L.  Beisecker,  O.  E.  Hasle  and  A.  T.  Giltner, 
to  succeed  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  of 
Hurdsfield  and  the  Hurdsfield  State  Bank.  The 
above  named  incorporators  are  the  former  officers 
and  stockholders  of  the  two  state  banks  formerly 
doing  business  in  Hurdsfield,  who  believe  that  in 
uniting  forces  they  are  advancing  the  interests  of 
their  depositors  and  clients.  Their  wise  example 
could  well  be  followed  in  many  other  communities 
in  the  state. 


WANTED — A  position  in  a  North  Dakota  bank, 
as  bookkeeper  or  assistant  cashier;  have  had  eight 
months’  experience  as  assistant  and  can  give  the 
very  highest  references.  Am  22  years  old — Ameri¬ 
can.  Good  writer.  Want  and  can  earn  fair  wages, 
where  there  is  a  possibility  for  advancement. — 
M.  D.,  care  North  Dakota  Banker 

*  *  * 

WANTED — Relief  or  permanent  work;  German, 
and  can  invest.  Experience  general.  Address, 
“German,”  care  of  North  Dakota  Banker. 

*  *  * 

POSITION  WANTED  as  teller  or  assistant  cash¬ 
ier  in  a  country  bank,  by  a  young  man  with  two 
years’  experience.  Can  furnish  recommendations. 
Address,  G.  A.  12,  care  North  Dakota  Banker, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


ABSTRACT  OF  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  O  F  THE  STATE  BANKS  AND  TRUST  COMPA¬ 
NIES  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA  FOR  CALLS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  ON  MARCH  4th, 
1914,  AND  JUNE  30th,  1914. 


618  State  Banks 

619  State  Banks 

Increase 

Resources. 

4  Trust  Co.’s 

4  Trust  Co.’s 

and 

Reporting. 

Reporting. 

Decrease. 

Loans  and  discounts  . 

. $46,300,038.73 

$48,832,106.92 

$2,532,068.19 

Inc. 

Overdrafts . 

.  271,714.00 

238,958.09 

32,755.91 

Dec. 

Warrants,  claims,  etc . 

.  1,689,886.54 

1,290,403.69 

399,482.85 

Dec. 

Banking  house  furniture  and  fixtures . 

.  2,649,836.41 

2,656,452.19 

6,615.78 

Inc. 

Other  real  estate . 

.  1,686,528.43 

1,808,937.44 

122,409.01 

Inc. 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents . . 

.  9,253,438.82 

7,288,840.33 

1.964,598.49 

Dec. 

Due  from  other  banks . . 

.  972,787.86 

787,128.68 

185,659.18 

Dec. 

Cash  items  . 

335,734.24 

276,000.58 

59,733.66 

Dec. 

Cash . . 

.  2,229,372.82 

1,933,395.96 

295,976.86 

Dec. 

TOTALS . 

$65,112,223.88 

$277,113.97 

Dec. 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in . 

. $  8,876,800.00 

$  8,848,000.00 

$  28,800.00 

Dec. 

Surplus  fund  . 

.  2,583,955.44 

2,583,929.23 

26.21 

Dec. 

Undivided  profits  . 

466,056.44 

156,847.49 

309,209.34 

Dec. 

Due  to  other  banks  . 

890,268.47 

678,117.36 

212,151.11 

Dec. 

Deposits  subject  to  check . 

.  19,950,908.21 

17,832,573.75 

2.118,334.46 

Dec. 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit . 

865,270.63 

841,430.88 

23,839.75 

Dec. 

Time  certificates  of  deposit . 

. .  27,354,690.21 

28,764,380.12 

1,409,689.91 

Inc. 

Savings  deposit  . 

1,717,111.60 

1,698,646.53 

18,465.07 

Dec. 

Certified  and  cashier’s  checks . 

770,701.06 

429,993.81 

340,707.25 

Dec. 

Bills  payable  . 

.  1,655,636.80 

2,949,434.49 

1,293,797.69 

Inc. 

Re-discounts . 

182,171.05 

310,087.50 

127,916.45 

Inc. 

Other  liabilities  . 

75,767.55 

18,782.72 

56,984.83 

Dec. 

TOTALS . 

. $65,389,337.85 

$65,112,223.88 

$277,113.97 

Dec. 
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BANK  ADVERTISING 

Edited  by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  First  National  Bank, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Checking  Account 

is  the  safest  and  most  business-like  way 
of  handling  current  expenses.  Your  check 
is  a  receipt  for  money  paid.  This  strong 
bank  will  be  pleased  to  serve  you. 

For  variation,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  your 
advertisements  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  for 
instance,  the  following  might  be  used: 

Paid  His  Bill  Twice. 

A  gentleman  who  is  now  a  customer  of 
a  good  bank  in  a  nearby  town  dropped 
into  a  feed  store  one  day  and  paid  a  bill 
amounting  to  $18.  During  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  followed  he  neglected  to  get  a 
receipt  and  unfortunately  at  the  same 
time  the  clerk  neglected  to  enter  the  item 
in  the  day  book. 

Later  this  party  was  billed,  and  having 
no  receipt,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  pay  the  bill  again. 

The  advantage  of  a  checking  account 
was  shown  to  him  and  he  now  says  that 
he  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  trans¬ 
acting  his  business  without  it. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  us  at  an  early  date. 

If  you  have  never  tried  the  idea  of  putting  up 
a  bulletin  board  in  your  bank  lobby,  now  would 
be  an  excellent  time  to  do  this.  Invite  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  towns-people  to  post  on  this  board  notices 
of  sales  or  bids  for  goods;  also  notices  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  etc.  To  make  the  board  of  especial 
value  to  you,  have  hand  lettered  cards  made  (or 
you  can  write  them  yourself  with  a  heavy  shading 

pen),  giving  in  just  a  sentence  or  two  some  feat¬ 
ure  of  service  you  can  render.  Change  this  card 

from  week  to  week  so  that  the  copy  will  always 
be  of  interest. 

Supplement  your  advertising  in  your  local  news¬ 
paper  with  personal  letters.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  time  will  be  well  spent  in  having  your 
mailing  list  brought  to  date  and  divided  into 
classes  so  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  send  just 
the  right  kind  of  letter  to  the  farmer  or  to  the 
merchant,  or  to  the  clerk,  etc. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  has  been 
a  consistent  advertiser  for  years.  It  realizes  from 
its  experience  the  importance  of  publicity  properly 
applied.  Our  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT  will 
discuss  each  month  certain  phases  of  advertising. 


With  the  movement  of  the  fall  crops  coming  on 
now  very  shortly,  the  banker  catering  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  business  should  spend  a  few  weeks  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  advantages  to  the  farmer  who  has  a  check¬ 
ing  account  with  a  good  bank.  There  are  no  doubt 
hundreds  of  men  within  banking  distance  of  you 
who  would  open  checking  accounts  if  they  had  a 
good  idea  of  what  a  checking  account  would  do 
for  them;  or  if  they  knew  how  much  of  an  aver¬ 
age  balance  you  require  on  checking  accounts,  and 
what  other  services  you  render  in  connection  with 
this  branch  of  your  business. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  matter  of 
checking  accounts  as  with  other  services  of  the 
bank  in  regard  to  not  attempting  to  detail  all  the 
advantages  in  one  advertisement.  There  are  a 
dozen  or  more  different  points  around  which  the 
advertisements  can  be  built, — for  instance,  the 
fact  that  the  farmer’s  cancelled  check  is  a  valid 
receipt  for  his  money  paid;  also  the  fact  that  when 
paying  a  bill,  he  has  the  exact  change;  also  he  is 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  cash  in  his 
pockets,  and,  too,  the  fact  that  in  keeping  a  check¬ 
ing  account  he  is  practically  keeping  a  set  of 
books  in  the  simplest  form,  keeping  track  of  the 
money  he  receives  by  his  deposits  in  your  bank, 
and  of  his  expenses  by  his  checks  and  check  stubs. 

After  bringing  out  these  different  points  in  your 
advertisements,  you  can  build  another  advertise¬ 
ment  around  the  fact  that  the  checking  account, 
where  a  reasonable  balance  is  maintained,  does 
not  cost  the  farmer  any  money;  that  you  supply 
his  bank  book  and  check  book  and  render  a  min!  li¬ 
ly  statement  at  no  cost  to  him. 

The  following  suggested  copy  is  short  and  to  the 
point: 
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NINETY  MILLIONS  OF  GRAFT. 

(By  Chas.  E.  Carpenter.) 

Suppose  you  were  suddenly  elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  some  large  corporation,  and  you  assumed 
office  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  correcting  graft, 
would  you  not  immediately  take  steps  to  stop  the 
largest,  most  apparent  and  most  easily  remedied 
graft? 

But  if  the  stockholders  or  a  goodly  portion  of 
them  were  in  on  the  graft  and  you  wanted  to 
cater  to  the  good  will  of  the  grafting  stockholders, 
you  would  probably  pass  up  the  big  graft  and  go 
after  the  smaller  and  less  important  evils,  which 
would  make  you  more  popular  with  your  stock¬ 
holders. 

Now  it  is  the  claim  of  all  political  parties  that 
the  nation  should  be  run  on  a  business  basis;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  take  such 
action  as  will  immediately  and  surely  relieve  them 
of  the  greatest  unnecessary  burdens. 

It  is  a  well  known,  fully  established  fact,  not 
open  to  debate  or  contradiction,  acknowledged  by 
all  experts,  that  the  publishers  of  periodicals 
which  enjoy  the  privilege  of  second  class  postage 
are  receiving  from  the  government  a  subsidy  of 
something  over  ninety  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  which  subsidy  is  pure  graft,  even  though 
obtained  within  the  law. 

Taft  recommended  that  Congress  remedy  the 
evil. 

And  for  this,  Taft  was  hounded  by  every  maga¬ 
zine  who  thought  more  of  the  graft  than  of  their 
honest  duty  to  the  public. 

Taft  was,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  liked  man 
who  ever  assumed  the  office.  That  he  retired  im¬ 
mensely  unpopular  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  do  his  duty  and 
demand  that  the  grafting  stop. 

From  the  day  he  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
declaring  against  the  second  class  postage  graft, 
he  was  a  marked  man  by  the  magazines. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  senator  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  championed  a  bill  in  the  Senate, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  partial  correction  of 
this  graft,  and  since  that  time  the  magazines  have 
not  left  a  shred  of  his  character. 

The  magazines  do  not  attack  Senator  Penrose 
for  any  real  evil  they  believe  he  has  committed, 
but  because  the  senator  proposes  to  take  away 
their  graft. 

Remember,  there  is  no  doubt  about  this  graft. 

It  is  not  something  the  existence  of  which  has 
to  be  proven  in  court. 

This  graft  is  known  to  exist. 

The  postoffice  declares  it  exists;  publishers 
themselves  admit  its  existence  but  deny  that  it 
is  over  fifty  millions,  and  claim  they  are  entitled 
to  it  because  they  circulate  educational  matter; 
asd  the  Hughes  Commission  reports  that  it  ex¬ 
ists,  saying  merely  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  the  amount  is,  excepting  that  it  is  sixty 
millions,  plus. 

When  Senator  Penrose  was  trying  to  steer  his 
bill  through  the  Senate,  which  would  have,  in  a 
measure,  corrected  the  evil,  he  wa£  driven  to  a 
compromise,  by  which  President  Taft  was  to  ap¬ 
point  an  impartial  commission  to  investigate  the 
matter,  which  commission  is  known  as  the  Hughes 
Commission,  whose  personnel  is  beyond  reproach. 

The  strength  of  those  who  enjoy  the  second  class 
privileges  can  be  best  judged  by  the  fact  that 


when  President  Wilson  demanded  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  lobbies  at  Washington  be  investigated,  the 
magazine  lobby  escaped  scot  free;  though  perhaps 
no  more  thoroughly  corrupt  lobby  was  ever  in 
the  national  capitol  than  that  serving  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  publishers  of  second  class  postage 
matter. 

There  are  two  sides  to  almost  every  question 
of  political  and  social  economy,  but  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  graft  pure  and  simple,  of  course,  there 
can  be  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  graft;  and  the 
publishtrs  have  never  yet  put  up  a  single  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  favor. 

They  have  befogged  the  issue  by  claimng  that 
the  deficit  in  the  Postoffice  Department  would  not 
have  existed  had  it  been  conducted  on  a  better 
business  basis. 

In  other  words,  the  second  class  postage  graft¬ 
ers  claim  that  if  the  Postoffice  Department  was 
run  on  a  proper  business  basis,  enough  profit  could 
be  made  on  first  and  third  class  postage  to  pay 
for  the  graft  on  second  class. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  deplored  if  the  Postoffice 
Department  is  operated  upon  an  unbusiness  basis, 
but  whether  the  postoffice  as  a  whole  really  makes 
or  loses  money  upon  its  business  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance  to  the  people,  providing  the 
profits  to  go  to  the  whole  people  and  the  losses 
are  distributed  among  the  whole  people. 

There  is  no  real  loss  in  taking  money  out  of  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  in  another,  nor  is  there  any 
real  loss  to  the  people  if  you  carry  the  mails  of 
the  whole  people  at  a  loss  and  then  appropriate 
the  moneys  of  the  whole  people  to  make  up  that 
loss. 

But  it  is  a  mater  of  most  decided  importance 
when  you  charge  the  users  of  one  class  of  mail 
about  one-tenth  of  the  actual  cost,  and  the  users 
of  all  other  classes  about  100  per  cent  profit  over 
cost. 

To  do  so,  is  on  a  level  with  taking  money  out 
of  the  whole  taxpayers’  pockets  for  the  benefit  of 
some  favored  contractors;  the  taking  of  public 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  a  chosen  few;  and  it  is 
equally  immoral,  if  not  as  legally  dishonest. 

The  figures  of  the  National  1-Cent  Letter  Post¬ 
age  Association  set  me  to  thinking,  so  I  got  out 
copies  of  two  of  my  old  friend  Hill’s  publications 
and  did  some  figuring  on  my  own  scort.  Here  are 
some  of  my  figures: 

Power  Weekly: 

Issue  estimated  upon,  December  30,  1913. 


Reading  matter . 42  pages 

Advertising  matter . 68  pages 

Circulation  per  week . 30,000  copies 

Weight  of  specimen  number . 13  ounces 

Total  pounds  mailed  per  year . 1,267,500 

Cost  to  the  postoffice,  about . $76,050.00 

Paid  to  the  postoffice,  about .  12,675.00 


Hill’s  graft  . $63,375.00 

American  Machinist  (Weekly): 

Issue  estimated  upon,  January  1,  1914. 

Reading  matter . 44  pages 

Advertising  matter . 224  pages 

Circulation  per  week . 25,000  copies 

Weight  of  this  specimen  number . 20  ounces 

Ttoal  pounds  mailed  per  year . 2,356,250 

Cost  to  the  postoffice,  about . $141,375.00 

Paid  to  the  postoffice,  about .  23,562.50 


Hill’s  graft  . $117,812.50 
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Recapitulation: 

Hill’s  graft  on  Power . $  63,375.00 

Hill’s  graft  on  American  Machinist . 117,812.00 

Hill’s  graft  upon  other  publications, 
roughly  approximated  .  18,813.00 


Making  a  t6tal  GRAFT  to  one  concern. $200,000.00 

And  all  this,  mind  you,  is  estimated  below  and 
not  above  the  figures.  It  is  undoubtedly  nearly 
$100,000  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

Can  anything  be  more  outrageous? 

What  possible  excuse  can  any  administration 
have  for  permitting  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
to  exist  even  one  day? 

ohn  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  condemned  be¬ 
cause  his  companies  permitted  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  to  rebate  freights,  which  means  that  he 
permitted  the  railways  to  serve  him  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  served  his  competitors. 

But  it  was  as  legal  then  as  it  is  now  to  permit 
the  United  States  government  to  carry  mail  for 
one  class  of  people  for  less  than  it  would  for 
others  and  a  might  sight  more  moral,  because  we 
are  all  more  enlightened  at  the  present  time. 

Almost  every  form  of  graft  has  been  eliminated 
more  or  less,  but  the  one  that  seems  to  be  firmly 
rooted  to  stay  is  the  largest  and  most  obnoxious. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  want  to  issue  your 
own  house  organ,  something  after  the  style  of 
The  Line,  and  wanted  to  mail  the  same  amount 
per  year,  as  is  mailed  of  the  American  Machinist, 
and  for  which  Hill  pays  the  postoffice  $23,562.50, 
do  you  know  what  you  would  have  to  pay? 

Only  $188,500. 

Why? 

There  is  no  answer,  excepting  that  Hill  needs 
the  money. 

But  this  is  not  an  attack  upon  Hill. 

Bless  your  heart,  no. 

I  ust  pick  out  Hill  for  an  example,  because  he 
is  about  the  best  in  the  lot;  because  he  is  good 
natured  and  some  other  chap  might  get  nasty 
and  angry;  and  because  Hill  granted  me  a  license 
to  pick  on  him,  by  picking  on  me  first. 

But  the  situation  won’t  be  improved  unless  you 
help. 

'Dog  dast  you,  if  you  calmly  read  this  article 
and  lay  it  aside  and  do  nothing,  you  deserve  to 
be  taxed,  and  I  for  one  will  congratulate  Hill 
and  the  rest  on  all  they  get  out  of  you. 

Every  time  you  pay  2  cents  postage  on  a  letter, 
you  pay  1  cent  for  Hill  and  the  rest,  for  there  is 
one  thing  that  stands  between  you  and  1  cent 
letter  postage,  and  that  is  the  enormous  loss  in¬ 
curred  by  carrying  second  class  matter  below  cost. 

Besides  being  the  decent  thing  to  do,  it  is  a  pure¬ 
ly  selfish  thing  for  you  to  help  and  help  all  you 
can. 

Now  here  is  the  way  to  help. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  organization  or  taking 
any  considerable  of  your  valuable  time. 

The  proper  organization  already  exists,  so  do 
not  weaken  it  by  a  duplicate  organization,  but 
throw  all  your  strength  to  the  one  existing  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  name  of  that  organization  is  the  National 
1-Cent  Letter  Postage  Association,  and  the  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  postal, 
stamp  it  and  mail  it  at  once. 

The  officers  of  this  association  are  men  of  the 
highest  national  reputation,  whose  names  are  a 
guarantee  of  effective  work  and  final  success,  pro¬ 


viding  they  have  the  proper  public-spirited  sup¬ 
port. 

Then  write  to  your  congressman  to  support 
House  Bill  No.  4322  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Chas. 
L.  Bartlett  of  Georgia,  and  have  every  one  whom 
you  meet  write  to  their  congressman  to  the  same 
effect. 

Go  to  it,  make  it  hot,  won’t  you  please? 

That  is  the  only  way  an  obnoxious,  offensive  and 
unfair  tax  was  ever  lifted  and  ust  as  certain  as 
the  sun  shines,  if  evry  reader  of  The  Line  will 
help  as  requested,  it  will  raise  such  a  row  that 
something  will  be  done  immediately. 

Off  the  G.  M.’s  Bat. 

1  have  never  been  a  Trust  Buster. 

I  don’t  blame  any  honest  Trust  Buster  for  fol¬ 
lowing  his  taste,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  honest 
Trust  Buster. 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  my  own  idea  of  honesty. 

Some  men  will  pay  their  legal  debts,  but  welch 
on  a  gambling  bet,  and  according  to  the  law  they 
are  honest. 

But  that  is  not  my  idea  of  honesty. 

I  never  thought  it  was  sporty  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules  and  then  squeal  because 
another  fellow  beat  you  to  it. 

It  is  a  cinch  to  compete  against  any  Trust,  so 
long  as  that  Trust  does  not  transport  their  goods 
for  less  than  you;  get  inside  figures  on  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  thus  produce  at  less  cost,  or  have  some 
unfair  influence  with  the  purchaser. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  of  Houghton  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Oil  Trust  was 
supposed  to  have  had  all  of  those  advantages. 

The  Government  stepped  in  and  said  to  the  Oil 
Trust, because  you  have  thus  combined  in  restraint 
of  trade,  it  is  yours  back  to  the  woods.  “Get  thee 
to  from  whence  thou  earnest.” 

But  that  same  Government  enters  into  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  with  every  publisher,  by  saying 
to  that  publisher: 

“I  will  carry  all  the  advertising  you  can  send 
me  at  1  cent  per  pound,  but  if  any  other  son-of-a- 
gun  but  a  publisher  wants  me  to  carry  his  adver 
tising,  I  am  going  to  charge  him  from  8  to  32 
cents  pe»r  pound.  So,  go  to  it,  Mr.  Publisher,  and 
get  the  money. 

And  the  publisher  forthwith  goes  to  it  and  gets 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  per  year  of  OUR  money. 

And  just  so  long  as  we  sit  still  and  hand  it  over 
to  him,  every  time  we  put  a  2  cent  stamp  on  a 
letter,  he  is  going  to  take  it. 

As  compared  with  the  conspiracy  between  the 
government  and  the  publishers,  the  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  between  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the 
railroads,  looks  like  an  attempt  to  corner  the 
wheat  market,  compared  with  a  negro  crap  game. 

Uncle  Sam,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

You  are  an  inconsistent  old  man. 

Tax. 

I  don’t  understand  the  income  tax,  but  I  am 
going  to  pay  it  and  try  to  be  patriotic  enough  to 
believe  that  it  is  about  the  proper  thing. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  while  it 
is  not  an  equal  tax  on  the  whole  people,  it  is  at 
least  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

But  when  I  pay  taxes,  I  want  to  know  it. 

I  object  to  being  etherized  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  takes  my  money. 

I  want  a  tax  called  a  tax. 

I  do  not  want  it  disguised  under  the  title  of 
postage. 
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If  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  ninety  millions 
of  dollars  per  year  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
second  class  postal  matter,  then  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  call  it  a  tax  and  levy  it  as  you  do 
other  taxes  so  that  the  citizens  may  be  fully  aware 
that  they  are  paying  the  tax. 

And  how  long  do  you  think  the  second  class 
postage  graft  would  last,  if  each  year  the  National 
Congress  would  appropriate  ninety  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  second  class  pos¬ 
tal  matter? 

And  yet,  that  is  just  what  they  do  each  year. 

The  profit  on  first  class  matter  is  eaten  up  in 
the  loss  of  carrying  second  class  matter,  and  then 
if  there  is  a  further  deficit  Congress  appropriates 
that. 

Men  who  are  opposed  to  a  protective  tariff  vote 
for  that  appropriation;  men  who  are  opposed  to 
ship  subsidy,  vote  for  it;  men  who  are  opposed 
to  army  and  navy  tax,  vote  for  it,  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Why? 

That  is  what  I  want  some  one  to  tell  me. 

Why? 

Does  anyone  dare  answer? 

A  Challenge. 

I  challenge  any  publisher  of  second  class  mail 
matter,  United  States  senator,  congressman,  post¬ 
master  general  or  other  person  of  authority  and 
responsibility  to  debate  upon  the  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  present  rate  of  second  class  postage. 

I  will  go  to  any  point  within  one  thousand  miles 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  de¬ 
bate. 

I  make  no  specific  conditions,  and  will  willingly 
accept  any  fair  conditions  laid  down  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptor  of  this  challenge. 

All  I  want  is  for  some  one  at  some  public  place 
before  some  intelligent  audience  to  get  up  and 
give  me  one  sound,  honest  reason  why  this  graft 
should  be  continued. 

This  challenge  has  been  a  standing  one  now 
for  over  five  years. 

I  prefer  that  the  president  of  the  Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  shall  be  my  opponent. 

Come  on  now,  most  other  grafters  are  good 
sports. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR  BANKS  AT  CALL  OF  JUNE  30 
BANKS  REPORTING  NO  OVERDRAFTS. 

Alfred — Eirst  State  Bank. 

Alkabo — First  State. 

Ambrose — Citizens  State. 

Arena — Arena  State. 

Argusville — Argusville  State. 

Banks — Security  State. 

Belfield — Citizens  State. 

Bentley — Farmers  State. 

Bowbells — First  State. 

Buford — First  State. 

Calio — Farmers  and  Merchants  State. 

Charlson — Farmers  Bank  of  McKenzie  County. 
Charlson — First  State. 

Coteau — First  State. 

Crary — Farmers  Bank  of  Crary. 

Denhoff — First  State. 

Edinburg — State  Bank  of  Edinburg. 

Fargo — Northern  Trust  Co. 

Geneseo — Geneseo  State. 

Glenfield — -First  State. 

Grand  Forks — 'Northwestern  Trust.  Co. 


Grano — Citizens  State. 

Hamlet — First  State. 

Judson — First  State. 

Kulm — First  State. 

Landa — First  International  Bank 
Lankin — First  State. 

Leal — Bank  of  Leal. 

Mandan — Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank. 
Mapleton — Mapleton  State. 

Marmarth— Farmers  State. 

Minot — First  International  Bank. 

Parshall — Peoples  State. 

Ross — State  Bank  of  Ross. 

Rudser — First  State. 

Sentinel  Butte — Sentinel  Butte  State. 

Solen — Solen  State. 

Surrey — First  State. 

Voltaire — Farmers  State  Bank. 

White  Earth — Farmers  &  Merchants. 

Wilton — McLean  County  State. 

Forty-one  institutions  reporting  under  June  30th 
call. 

Thirty-five  institutions  reporting  under  March 
4th  call. 


PROTECTIVE  DEPARTMENT 


Members  are  warned  of  fraudulent  checks  is¬ 
sued  by  E.  H.  Freeman,  until  recently  employed 
by  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company.  Free¬ 
man  is  described  as  follows:  About  5  ft.  6  in.  in 
height;  weight,  about  145  pounds;  slightly  bald; 
wears  nose  glasses;  prominent  square  jaw, 
smooth  face  and  blotchy  complexion;  about  35 
years  of  age;  wears  U.  C.  T.  button,  but  has  been 

dropped  from  membership. 

*  *  * 

Fraudulent  checks  are  being  worked  in  the  state 
by  a  party  who  has  blank  checks  with  the  printed 
signature  of  J.  E.  Martin  and  Thomas  Long,  man¬ 
agers  of  the  California  State  Life  Insurance  com¬ 
pany.  These  checks  are  dated  Powell,  Wyoming, 

and  drawn  on  First  State  Bank  of  Powell. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  members  is  interested  in  locating  a 
party  who  gives  the  name  of  Mike  Gerhardt.  His 
writing  is  very  bad — so  bad  that  he  has  to  have 
an  interpreted  to  get  at  what  it  means,  but  he 
seems  to  make  it  go  successfully.  He  worked  a 
bad  check  at  Grand  Forks  recently  in  addition  to 
other  crooked  work  elsewhere,  and  is  believed  to 
be  still  in  the  state.  Look  out  for  him  and  wire 

the  secretary’s  office  when  located. 

*  *  * 

We  are  trying  to  locate  a  barber,  recently 
working  at  Garrison,  N.  D.  He  is  about  36  years 
of  age,  smioth  face,  badly  humpbacked  and  round 
shouldered;  weighs  about  170  pounds.  Notify 
secretary’s  office  if  identified. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  cashier  or  assistant  in 
country  bank.  U.  of  M.  graduate,  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Four  years  banking  experience  familiar  with 
every  department  of  a  country  bank.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Can  invest.  Address,  “  N.  N.  C.,”  care 
of  North  Dakota  Banker. 
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BETTER  FARMING  SECTION 

NORTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

THOS.  COOPER,  Director 


THE  LEVER  BILL. 

The  Lever  bill,  which  has  for  the  past  two 
years  absorbed  the  interest  of  many  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  men  interested  in  agriculture,  passed  Con¬ 
gress  and  was  signed  the  latter  part  of  May.  This 
bill  provides  funds  through  federal  appropriation 
for  the  carrying  on  of  agricultural  extension  work. 
Acceding  to  the  act,  the  work  that  shall  be  thus 
carried  on  is  defined  as  consisting  of  “the  giving 
of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  at¬ 
tending  or  resident  in  colleges,  and  imparting  in¬ 
formation  on  said  subjects  through  field  demon¬ 
strations,  publications,  and  otherwise.” 

In  most  states,  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
thus  appropriated  will  be  devoted  to  co-operative 
demonstration  work  within  the  counties.  The  act 
first  appropriates  $10,000  annually  to  each  state 
beginning  July  1st,  1914.  It  then  appropriates  ad¬ 
ditional  federal  funds  to  be  distributed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rural  population.  To  share  in  these 
additional  funds,  the  state  or  counties  must  dupli¬ 
cate  the  amounts  thus  received.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1914-1915,  North  Dakota  will  receive  $10,000; 
in  1915-1916,  it  will  receive  $16,236.  This  sum  will 
increase  until  in  1922,  the  receipts  will  be  $52,607 
per  year,  based  upon  the  present  population,  and 
providing  that  the  state  appropriates  an  equal 
amount. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 

A  few  minor  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  have 
been  reported  from  \arious  sections  of  the  state. 
The  disease  to  date  has  not  become  as  acute  as 
last  year.  With  a  trebled  and  perhaps  quadrupled 
hog  population,  the  danger  to  farms  in  the  state 
is  perhaps  greater  than  in  previous  years.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  sanitation  and  to  preventi- 
tive  measures. 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  has  on 
hand  at  the  present  time  a  large  quantity  of  ser¬ 
um  which  will  be  sold  to  farmers  of  the  state  at 
cost.  This  serum  has  been  carefully  tested  and 
has  been  found  to  be  effective.  Communities 
where  outbreaks  occur  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  Experiment  Station  and  arrange  for  such  sup¬ 
ply  of  serum  as  they  may  require 

The  use  of  the  serum  treatment  as  a  preventi- 
itve  of  hog  cholera  has,  where  properly  applied, 
been  found  very  effective.  In  recent  reports  made 
by  field  men,  it  was  found  that  in  the  herds  vac¬ 
cinated,  the  losses  were  less  than  3  per  cent. 
Many  of  the  farmers’  clubs  through  the  state  have 


prepared  to  combat  cholera  by  ordering  a  small 
supply  of  serum  and  having  it  on  hand  in  the 
event  that  an  outbreak  should  occur. 

NEW  COUNTIES  TAKINU  UP  BETTER 
FARMING  WORK. 

During  the  past  couple  of  months,  a  number  of 
new  counties  have  become  interested  in  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Farming  work  and  have  made  arrangements 
to  employ  county  men.  The  latest  additions  are 
Morton  and  Renville  counties  Both  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  made  a  levy  during  the  past  month  to  begin 
work  the  coming  year. 

The  conditoins  under  which  work  is  carried  on 
in  a  county  are,  first,  that  the  county  shall  make 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  bear  its  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  the  work;  second,  that  they  shall 
execute  an  agreement  wtih  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  under 
which  the  Experiment  Station  accepts  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  for  a  certain  per¬ 
iod  of  time.  Certain  funds  in  support  of  the  work 
are  furnished  through  the  Station  and  will  ap- 
poximate  one-ihird  of  the  annual  cost. 

SUPPORT  OF  BETTER  FARMING  WORK. 

Many  queries  have  been  received  the  past  cou¬ 
ple  of  months  as  to  how  the  Better  Farming  work 
as  now  carried  on  is  supported.  When  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Farming  Association  was  transferred  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station,  support  by  private  funds  was  practically 
discontinued.  It  was  expected  that  the  work  in 
the  future  should  be  financed  either  through  the 
state  or  through  the  government.  During  the  com¬ 
ing  year  the  funds  supplied  through  the  Smith 
Lever  bill  and  through  the  office  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  represent 
the  only  sources  of  support.  Consequently,  this 
coming  year  the  funds  other  than  those  secured 
by  direct  county  appropriation  are  appropriated 
either  through  congressional  action  or  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  support  thus  re¬ 
ceived  is  somewhat  less  than  the  funds  originally 
obtained  through  private  sources.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  fin¬ 
ancing  during  the  coming  year  that  all  counties  in 
which  work  has  been  carried  on  will  receive  at 
least  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  cost  of  work 
to  encourage  their  continuance. 
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“A  BAD  GUESS” 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Western  Underwriter, 
notice  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  North  Dakota 
Bankers’  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting,  in¬ 
structed  its  committee  on  bank  burglary  insurance 
to  go  ahead  with  the  organzing  of  the  proposed 
bank  burglary  insurance  company,  but  that  a  re¬ 
cent  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  bank  burglary 
rates  in  North  Dakota  has  cooled  the  enthusiasm 
for  a  move  of  this  kind.  Another  notice  in  the 
same  issue  of  this  paper  reads  that  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  Bankers’  .Association  recognizing  that  the 
failure  of  several  banks  in  the  state  in  recent 
years  has  created  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  state  bank  guaranty  fund  Jaw,  has 
decided  to  draft  a  bill  for  this  purpose  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
This  latter  item  is  a  bad  guess  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Underwriter.  The  North  Dakota  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  has  no  idea  of  attempting  to 
draft  a  bill  for  a  state  bank  deposit  guaranty  law. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  law  in  North 
Dakota,  as  North  Dakota  has  been  remarkably 
free  from  bad  bank  failures  for  many  years. 

Those  of  our  members  who  attended  the  Willis- 
ton  convention  and  heard  Mr.  Phillips’  talk  on  the 
depositary  guaranty  law,  could  hardly  favor  such 
a  condition  in  North  Dakota,  as  prevails  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  banks  of  that  state  have  contributed 
nearly  $3,000,000  to  the  bank  deposit  guaranty 
fund,  provided  for  by  their  laws.  This  amo.unt  ap¬ 
plied  to  better  supervision  of  the  banks  of  Okla¬ 
homa  would  enable  them  to  hire  an  examiner  for 
every  bank  in  the  state,  and  keep  him  at  work 
fully  three  months  of  the  year.  Proper  supervi¬ 
sion  of  banks  is  more  essential  than  a  guaranty 
of  deposit  law,  and  North  Dakota  is  getting  the 
kind  of  supervision  needed  at  the  present  time. 

If  our  present  efficient  public  examiner  can  be 
retained  in  office  and  given  the  assistance  needed, 
we  will  not  need  any  guaranty  of  deposit  law  in 
North  Dakota. 


LEGISLATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Industrial  Alcohol. 

H.  R.  17855. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Pa.:  To  provide  an  Industrial 
Alcohol  Commission  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  devoted  to  aiding 
in  developing  denatured  alcohol  production  in  farm 
distilleries,  and  its  use  for  light,  heat,  power,  and 
other  industrial  purposes. 

The  commission  would  continue  for  five  years, 
and  would  devote  itself  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  of  educational  value  on  all  questions 
relating  to  industrial  alcohol.  It  would  also  con¬ 
duct  experiments  and  research  work  through  co¬ 
operative,  low-proof  stills  on  farms  in  connection 
with  central  redistilling  and  denaturing  plants. 
The  cost  of  the  central  plant  would  be  in  part 
subscribed  for  by  owners  of  low-proof  stills  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

Status:  Introduced  and  referred  to  H.  Com.  on 
Agriculture,  7-11-14. 

*  *  * 

Copyright. 

S.  1905. 

Mr.  Sheppard  of  Texas:  To  prevent  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  use  of  the  American  flag  for  the  purpose 
of  advertisement,  by  means  of  printing  or  paint¬ 


ing  upon  it,  or  as  a  label  or  trade-mark,  would  be 
prohibited.  It  is  also  declared  that  no  copyright 
shall  subsist  in  the  flag  or  arms  of  the  United 
States  or  any  imitation  thereof. 

Status:  Passed  the  Senate,  7-9-14;  referred  to 
H.  Com.  on  the  Judiciary,  7-10-14. 


ONE  YEAR  IN  THE  PEN. 

J.  W.  Morrison,  who  defrauded  seyeral  banks 
in  North  Dakota  by  obtaining  payment  on  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  unauthorized  drafts,  was  apprehended  in 
Montana  last  week  and  returned  to  Mandan  with¬ 
out  putting  up  a  fight.  He  plead  guilty  to  obtain¬ 
ing  money  'under  false  pretenses  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary  at  Bis¬ 
marck. 

Morrison  was  a  well  known  salesman  and  at 
the  time  of  his  fraudulent  transactions  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  the  New  Era  Check  Protector, 
manufactured  by  the  New  Era  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  New  York  City.  This  check  protector  is  some¬ 
times  confused  with  the  Protectograph  manufac¬ 
tured  by  G.  W.  Todd  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but 
this  well  known  firm  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  New  Era  Manufacturing  Co.,  and,  of 
course,  has  no  interest  in  the  New  Era  Check 
Protector. 


BEWARE  OF  “COMMERCIAL  MILDEW.” 

When  Fred  Ellsworth  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
company  of  New  York  discusses  bank  advertis¬ 
ing  at  bankers’  conventions,  he  is  on  his  own 
ground,  he  is  very  much  at  home  and  always 
scores  a  high  batting  average.  Mr.  Ellsworth  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  the 
bank  advertising  specialists  in  this  country  and 
none  stands  higher  as  a  recognized  authority. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  anyone  who  knows  his 
subject  and  handles  it  easily  and  with  dexterity. 
So  when  Mr.  Ellsworth  told  the  bankers  of  North 
Dakota  at  their  recent  Williston  convention  that  it 
“is  the  duty  of  the  banker  to  advertise,”  he  spoke 
with  authority  and  to  the  point.  When  he  added, 
“the  bank  has  the  information;  the  public  needs 
this  information;  both  the  public  and  the  bank 
will  profit  by  its  dissemination;  therefore  the  bani 
owes  it  to  the  public  to  advertise,”  he  stated  the 
case  for  intelligent  publicity  in  a  concise  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner  that  is  not  easily  condensed  into 
more  compact  form. 

When  bankers  once  grasp  the  right  view  of  their 
obligations  in  this  matter  of  publicity,  they  will 
handle  their  advertising  on  a  much  broader  scale. 
Too  many  have  looked  upon  advertising  as  simpl> 
an  expense  to  be  minimized  or  dodged  altogether. 
They  were  thinking  only  of  the  dividend  account 
and  had  never  thought  of  their  duty  to  the  public 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  educational 
advertising. 

Not  to  advertise  is,  then,  to  neglect  the  duty  the 
bank  owes  the  public,  or  as  Mr.  Ellsworth  cleverly 
puts  it,  “to  invite  commercial  mildew.”  Such  a 
condition  is  not  the  mark  of  a  live,  aggressive 
bank  that  is  giving  the  service  the  public  needs 
and  demands,  but  rather  of  one  that  is  neglecting 
golden  opportunities. 

Another  pregnant  paragraph  in  Mr.  Ellsworth’s 
address  was  where  he  declared  that  “advertising 
copy  should  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  who  will  read  the  ad  and  not  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  bank.”  The  test  of  a  good  ad 
writer  lies  in  his  ability  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  man  whom  the  banker  wishes  to 
erach.  The  same  test  applies  to  many  other  lines 
of  business.  The  successful  newspaper  publisher 
i  the  one  who  can  see  things  from  his  readers’ 
standpoint,  just  as  the  successful  merchant  or 
manufacturer  places  himself  daily  in  the  position 
of  the  buyer  or  consumer  of  goods.  Aanything 
short  of  this  invites  certain  failure  in  mercantile 
trades  and  will  also  curtail  the  success  of  the 
banker. — Commercial  West. 


PROGRESSIVE  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

There  are  as  many  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of 
business  depression  as  there  are  individuals  cap¬ 
able  of  forming  opinions.  No  possibility  exists, 
therefore,  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  as 
to  these  causes.  Where  is  the  man  who  does  not 
feel  that  his  point  of  view  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  more  respect  by  his  neighbor?  At  any  rate, 
it  is  possible  to  agree  to  disagree,  without  any 
breach  of  amicable  relations. 

“Financial  America”  has  its  own  ideas  as  to  the 
causes  of  business  depression.  If  you  disagree 
with  us,  you  are  wrong,  of  course,  but  we  will 
agree  to  disagree  and  won’t  quarrel. 

One  reason  for  knowing  that  we  are  right  is  the 
fact  that  yesterday  a  visitor  agreed  with  us  heart¬ 
ily  on  at  least  one  point  on  this  subject  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
concrete  illustrations  strengthening  our  position. 
Our  visitor  was  a  business  man  from  the  Central 
West,  a  resident  of  a  town  of  18,000  population — a 
community  which  in  its  position  and  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  population  and  industries  is  typical 
of  hundreds  of  other  towns  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

We  had  said,  in  a  tone  indicating  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  opposition:  “One  of  the  chief  causes,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  chief  cause,  for  the  present  depression 
is  extravagance.  By  extravagance  we  mean  some¬ 
thing  more  than  prodigality  in  the  use  of  luxuries, 
but  we  also  include  that.  We  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  extravagant  in  our  use  of  modern 
methods  as  well  as  of  modern  manufactures.  We 
must  not  stop  in  the  creation  of  new  ways  and 
things,  but  we  must  learn  better  how  to  use  them.” 

Our  visitor  said:  “I  agree  with  you.  I  am  a 
banker  in  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants.  Automo¬ 
biles  are  being  bought  by  residents  of  that  town 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day;  that  has  been  the  rate 
since  the  spring,  as  I  happen  to  know  because  of 
payments  made  through  the  banks  in  which  I  am 
interested.  These  purchases  do  not  mean  that  the 
town  is  enjoying  prosperity;  business  there  is 
somewhat,  though  not  heavily,  depressed.  But 
every  merchant  and  every  farmer  is  buying  an 
automobile.  They  buy  cheap  cars  at  first  for  use 
every  day  of  the  week,  but  soon  they  get  too  proud 
to  use  that  machine  for  the  'Sunday  excursion.  So 
they  buy  more  expensive  ones  for  use  once  a 
week.  Here  and  there,  however,  we  find  some 
now  using  the  expensive  cars  for  week-day  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  in  order  to  ‘keep  up  with  Lizzie’  these 
are  having  to  buy  still  higher-priced  cars  for  Sun¬ 
day  use. 

“This,  you  see,  is  progressive  extravagance.  It 
is  illustrative  of  the  results  of  extravagance  in 
other  lines.  I  know  dozens  of  men  who  are  mort¬ 


gaging  their  properties  to  buy  not  only  automo¬ 
biles,  but  other  luxuries.  An  automobile,  of  course, 
is  not  always  a  luxury;  but  it  is  a  decided  luxury 
if  we  cannot  afford  it,  and  one  luxury  makes  the 
taste  keen  for  another.” 

Progressive  extravagance,  that  is  the  trouble. 
Think  it  over,  and  see  if  you  don’t  agree  with  us. 
We  don’t  claim  originality  in  having  discovered 
this  ill,  but  we  believe  its  extent  and  its  insidious 
character  are  too  little  recognized.  —  Financial 
America. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

During  the  month  of  June,  12  formal  applica¬ 
tions  for  conversion  of  state  banks  or  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  state  or  private  banks  were  filed  and  20 
formal  applications  to  organize  national  banks  by 
individuals  not  connected  with  existing  state  or 
private  banks. 

During  the  same  month,  22  applications  were 
approved,  19  of  these  being  for  conversion  of  state 
banks  or  reorganization  of  state  or  private  banks. 

During  the  month  of  June,  21  banks,  with  total 
capital  of  $2,300,000,  were  authorized  to  begin  busi¬ 
ness,  of  which  number  16,  with  capital  of  $400,000, 
had  individual  capital  of  less  than  $50,000,  and 
five,  with  capital  of  $1,900,000,  had  individual  capi¬ 
tal  of  $50,000  or  over. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  toal  number  of  national 
banks  organized  was  10,571,  of  which  3,032  had  dis¬ 
continued  business,  leaving  in  existence  7.539 
banks,  with  authorized  capital  of  $1,074,239,175, 
and  circulation  outstanding,  secured  by  bonds, 
$735,528,960.  The  total  amount  of  national-bank 
circulation  outstanding  was  $750,671,899,  of  which 
$15,142,939  was  covered  by  lawful  money  of  a  like 
amount  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  liquidating  and  insolvent 
banks  and  associations  which  had  reduced  their 
circulation. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  most  striking  view  of  Presient  Wilson 
which  has  come  to  hand  for  some  time  is  one 
offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stearns,  president  of 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  telling  of 
his  interview  with  the  executive  relative  to  the 
Colorado  situation. 

Personalities  are  always  interesting,  and  when 
a  word-picture  of  a  notable  personality  is  prepared 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  with  sufficient  skill, 
the  result  is  worthy  of  study.  But  Mr.  Stearns’ 
picture  of  President  Wilson  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting,  perhaps,  because  it  is  drawn  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  skill;  it  is  a  spontaneous  effort — a 
snap-shot  rather  than  a  carefully-posed  and  studi¬ 
ously  executed  portrait. 

The  difficulty  with  a  snap-shot,  of  course,  is  that 
it  may  prove  to  be  merely  a  superficial  expression; 
so  Mr.  Stearns’  view  of  Presient  Wilson  may  be 
lacking  or  uncertain.  But  undoubtedly  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  correct  here  and  there — perhaps  it  is  so  on 
the  whole.  Here  it  is: 

“President  Wilson  struck  me  most  particularly, 
as  I  saw  him,  as  a  man  who  lives  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  all  his  own.  He  has  never  been  engaged 
in  practical  work,  nor  has  he  had  any  of  the  hard 
grind  in  competition  which  most  business  men 
have  gone  through  before  they  attain  success. 
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“He  seems  to  be  an  optimist,  regarding  most 
people  as  well-meaning,  God-fearing  and  well-in¬ 
tentioned.  He  lias  always  been  a  teacher,  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  college  president,  cared  for,  in  so  far  as 
the  material  necessities  of  life  are  concerned, 
without  any  thought  of  effort  in  their  direction. 
He  has  been  steeped  in  deep  thinking,  largely  on 
economic  lines,  and  is  distinctively  a  theorist.  He 
is  also  an  enthusiast,  and  combines  with  this  a 
most  positive  and  determined  character. 

“My  general  inference  from  the  conversation 
with  President  Wilson  was  that  he  took  a  some¬ 
what  socialistic  view  of  things  in  general  (using 
that  term  in  its  best  sense).” — Financial  America. 


COUNTY  DEMONSTRATORS. 

The  value  of  the  county  agent  as  engaged  in 
the  Better  Farming  work  is  agitated  to  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  all  counties.  In  a  few  cases,  ob¬ 
jections  are  made  to  the  movement  as  being  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  which  will  finally  result  in  a  lowering  of 
prices  and  a  decrease  in  prosperity.  A  recent 
article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  Carlson’s  Ru¬ 
ral  Review,  and  is  so  sane  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
reproduced: 

“The  arguments  made  by  a  few  farmers  that 
county  demonstrators  will  increase  production, 
are  based  upon  unsound  premises,  in  that  demon¬ 
strators  are  not  working  primarily  to  increase 
crop  production;  and  again,  because  farmers  nev- 
e  receive  more  for  a  small  than  a  large  crop, 
prices  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

“We  can  never  afford  to  be  other  than  fair  in 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects  I  shall  be  nothing 
if  not  fair  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  It  is 
well  in  the  beginning  to  state  that  mose  move¬ 
ments  which  it  is  claimed  will  help  the  farmer, 
if  coming  from  the  cities,  are  intended  to  help 
others  and  not  the  farmer.  Nearly  all  rural  move¬ 
ments  that  have  been  financed  by  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  terminal  elevators,  commission  men  and 
others  similarly  engaged,  are  movements  intend¬ 
ed  to  increase  railroad  earnings  and  commissions. 
To  this  extent  farmers  are  justified  in  being  sus¬ 
picious  of  everything  coming  from  such  sources. 
But  if  farmers  are  to  ma.ke  any  real  progress  they 
must  lean  to  discriminate  between  those  move¬ 
ments  that  can  do  them  little  or  no  good  and 
those  that  may  be  made  to  serve  their  purposes 
and  needs. 

“Before  it  can  be  claimed  that  county  demon¬ 
strators  are  primarily  working  to  increase  crop 
production,  one  must  know  just  what  they  have 
done  in  those  counties  where  it  is  said  that  the 
best  work  has  been  done.  If  a  careful  survey 
be  made  of  the  county  demonstrator  movement  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  found  that  in  no  county 
has  there  ever  been  any  attempt  made  to  directly 
increase  production.  In  every  county  where  the 
work  was  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  attention  of 
persons  from  outside  the  counties,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  work  consisted  of  combatting  hog 
cholera,  farm  organization,  or  boys’  and  girls’ 
corn  and  tomato  growing  and  canning  clubs. 
These  are  facts  standing  out  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  and  may  be  had  by  any  farmer  by  the  mere 
effort  of  looking  for  them. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  from  the  above 
paragraph  as  standing  in  favor  of,  or  purposely 


keeping  down  production.  A  more  narrow  cause 
has  never  been  espoused  by  man.  If  persisted  in, 
it  will  lead  to  bankruptcy  every  time,  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  what  the  product  may  be.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  sanity  of  a  manufacturer  who 
would  purposely  keep  down  the  output  of  his  plant 
to  the  minimum?  How  long  could  any  plant  be 
run  under  such  a  management?  The  only  show 
any  manufacturer  has  of  making  a  sure  profit  is 
in  so  managing  his  business  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  output  on  the  basis  of  plant  capacity. 
This  will  apply  to  farmers  just  as  well  as  to  uho 
man  who  makes  shoes  or  clothing.  The  farmer 
has  his  all  invested  in  his  farm  plant,  and  the 
only  show  he  has  of  making  anything  out  of  his 
investment  is  in  running  his  plant  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capacity.  In  this  the 
farmer  differs  in  no  way  when  compared  with 
other  manufacturers  and  producers. 

“There  never  has  been  a  more  absurd  claim 
made  by  man  than  the  one  that  farmers  receive 
more  for  a  small  than  for  a  large  crop.  If  the 
crop  was  one  that  was  all  sold  the  statement  might 
be  regarded  as  sound,  but  corn  is  the  chief  money 
crop  of  this  country,  while  other  grains  and  hay 
make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  farmer’s  output. 
The  government  agricultural  report  shows  that  56 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  kept  on  the  farm.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  his  crop  for  feed  for  himself  and  family 
and  animals,  and  for  seed  the  following  year.  If 
the  crop  is  short  and  the  price  high,  no  one  in  the 
country  suffers  more  as  a  result  than  the  farmer 
himself.  There  has  not  been  a  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  that  a  small  crop,  regardless 
of  the  high  price  that  usually  follows,  did  not 
spell  hard  times  for  the  farmer,  and  money  scarci¬ 
ty  for  all.  In  what  way  can  high  prices  benefit 
the  farmer  who  has  nothing  to  sell?  The  same 
principle  is  involved  when  prices  are  high  and 
there  is  but  little  to  sell.  The  so-called  prosper¬ 
ous  years  have  always  been  the  years  of  good 
farm  yields  and  fair  prices.  The  only  time  in  the 
memory  of  the  average  man  when  reverse  condi¬ 
tions  was  true,  was  in  1893  and  the  few  years 
that  followed.  This  was  due  to  a  vicious  system 
of  finance,  rather  than  any  conditoins  of  econom¬ 
ics,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  suf¬ 
fered  for  the  want  of  food  to  eat,  although  there 
was  an  abundance  of  food  to  be  had  if  the  money 
could  be  obtained  with  which  to  pay  for  it.” 


On  Wednesday,  July  8,  Otto  Bremer,  a  capitalist 
and  director  in  the  American  National  Bank  of 
St.  Paul;  W.  E.  Feeney,  president  of  the  Maple 
Lake  State  Bank,  Maple  Lake,  Minn.;  H.  Ingvald- 
son,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Fessen¬ 
den,  and  N.  J.  Oredson,  Powers  Lake,  N.  D.,  pur¬ 
chased  the  interests  of  A.  W.  Gray,  H.  W.  Hansch 
and  Chas.  and  F.  D.  Bradford  in  the  Farmers  & 
Merchants  Bank  of  Powers  Lake,  N.  D.  H.  Ing- 
valdson  succeeds  H.  W.  Hansch  as  president,  Mr. 
Bremer  takes  A.  W.  Gray’s  place  as  vice  president, 
.  and  N.  J.  Oredson  continues  as  cashier.  The  new 
owners  are  putting  more  money  into  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  will  make  it  one  if  the  cleanest  and 
strongest  banks  in  the  Northwest. 


O.  P.  Satrom,  president  of  the  Galesburg  State 
Bank,  is  spending  the  summer  traveling  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 

(BY  HON.  EDWARD  ENGERUD) 

THIS  PAGE  WILL  CONTAIN  OPINIONS  ON  BANKING  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  LAW,  ANSWERED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION’S  ATTOR¬ 
NEY,  AND  REFERENCES  TO  DECISIONS  OR  QUESTIONS  OF 
BANKING  LAW  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  BANKING  FRATERNITY. 
MEMBERS  HAVE  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  ASKING  FOR  OPINIONS  ON 
BANKING  MATTERS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  INTERESTED. 

1 

No.  471. 

RELATING  TO  LEASING  CONTRACT  AND 
CHATTEL  MORTGAGE  RECEIPT. 

I  have  yours  of  the  15th  July  in  which  you  sub¬ 
mit  to  me  a  blank  form  of  the  ordinary  leasing 
contract  used  in  this  state  and  also  a  blank  form 
of  contract  for  farming  on  shares.  In  the  blank 
form  of  leasing  contract  there  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause: 

“Until  such  division  the  title  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  hay,  grain,  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  raised,  grown  or  produced  on  said 
premises,  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  party 
of  the  second  part.” 

In  the  other  contract  there  is  a  stipulation  to 
the  effect  that  the  tenant  mortgages  to  the  land¬ 
lord  all  the  former’s  interests  in  all  crops  of  every 
kind  and  description  to  be  grown  on  the  premises 
during  the  life  of  the  lease,  such  mortgage  being 
given  to  secure  the  landlord  for  the  delivery  of 
the  grain,  the  repayment  of  all  sums  of  monev 
which  the  landlord  may  advance  to  or  pay  out 
for  the  tenant  and  to  secure  the  plowing  back 
of  the  land  in  the  fall  and  for  the  performance 
of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  tenant’s  part. 

You  desire  to  know  if  this  clause  in  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  contract  is  good  as  against  third  persons 
although  the  contract  is  not  filed  as  a  chattel 
mortgage.  . 

I  know  of  no  decisions  specifically  in  point,  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  court  will  hold  that 
both  contracts,  although  in  form  a  contract  creat¬ 
ing  a  relation  of  master  and  servant  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  are  in  fact  leases  of  the  land 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  contract.  In  the 
case  of  Whithed  vs.  St.  Anthony  &  Dakota  Eleva¬ 
tor  Company,  9  N.  D.,  224,  which  involved  a  con¬ 
tract  substantially  the  same  as  the  first  above 
mentioned  contract,  the  court  held  it  to  be  a  lease 
which  created  the  relation  of  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant.  For  that  reason  I  think  that  the  court  would 
construe  the  farm  contract  on  shares  which  you 
submit  containing  the  mortgage  clause  in  the  same 
way  and  give  it  effect  as  a  lease,  the  stipulations 
being  substantially  the  same. 

For  that  reason  I  think  that  the  court  would 
hold  that  the  mortgage  clause  is  effective  although 
it  is  not  filed,  on  the  familiar  principle  that  third 
persons  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
the  mortgage  clause  you  refer  to  being  a  part  of 
such  contract,  it  would  be  notice  to  third  persons 
the  same  as  any  other  stipulation  in  the  contract. 
At  least  this  would  be  true  as  long  as  the  grain 
is  on  the  farm.  A  different  question  might  arise 
if  the  grain  after  being  harvested  and  threshed 


were  removed  from  the  premises  and  sold  or 
mortgaged  to  one  without  any  actual  knowledge 
of  where  the  grain  came  from.  In  that  case  there 
would  eb  danger  of  the  court  holding  that  the  con¬ 
structive  notice  implied  from  the  fact  that  the 
property  was  in  possession  of  the  tenant  on  the 
farm  which  he  was  renting,  did  not  apply  to  the 
situation  where  the  grain  was  not  on  the  farm, 
and  hence  in  the  absence  of  the  filing  of  the  con¬ 
tract  as  a  chattel  mortgage  there  was  no  con¬ 
structive  notice. 

The  above  virtually  answers  the  other  question 
you  ask  relative  to  the  validity  of  the  receipt  un¬ 
der  the  new  law,  which  requires  the  mortgagee 
to  file  with  the  mortgage  a  receipt  signed  by  the 
mortgagor  showing  that  the  mortgagor  received 
a  copy  of  the  mortgage.  As  I  have  had  occasion 
to  state  in  several  previous  opinions  published  in 
the  bankers’  magazine,  a  receipt  printed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  mortgage  and  not  separately  signed 
from  the  mortgage  is  not  a  compliance  with  the 
law  requiring  a  receipt.  In  other  words,  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  mortgagor  on  a  chattel  mortgage 
is  not  a  signature  to  the  receipt  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  statute.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
receipt  can  be  printed  on  the  chattel  mortgage 
blank  just  as  well  as  to  have  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  for  it,  but  the  receipt  must  be  signed  by 
'tself  as  a  receipt. 

*  *  * 

No.  472. 

LIABILITY  OF  ENDORSER,  FORGED  CHECK. 

I  have  yours  of  July  17  in  which  you  state  that 
you  cashed  a  check  which  had  passed  through 
three  banks  and  came  to  you  in  the  usual  way, 
which  you  honored,  same  being  a  check  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  drawn  by  one  of  your  customers,  but 
which  you  subsequently  discovered  was  a  forgery. 
You  desire  to  know  if  you  have  to  stand  the  loss 
of  this  check. 

The  circumstances  under  which  you  can  recover 
from  the  prior  endorsers  of  the  check  are  ex¬ 
plained  fully  in  the  case  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Lisbon  vs.  First  National  Bank  of  Wyndmere, 
15  N.  D.,  page  299.  That  decision  will  give  you 
as  full  an  explanation  of  the  situation  as  I  would 

be  able  to  give  in  this  letter. 

*  *  * 

No.  473. 

FORM  OF  NOTE. 

I  have  yours  of  July  15  in  which  you  submit 
for  my  opinion  as  to  its  negotiability  a  form  of 
note,  which  after  the  usual  form  of  the  note  con¬ 
tains  several  stipulations  and  amongst  them  be¬ 
ing  the  following: 
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“In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1), 
I  agree  that  until  this  note  is  fully  paid,  the  owner 
thereof  may  call  for  additional  collateral  security 
whenever  that  securing  this  note  or  such  other 
property  as  shall  be  deposited  or  pledged  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for  that  herein  described,  shall  decline 
so  as  not  to  afford  a  markin  as  security  of  at  least 
15  per  cent  above  the  amount  payable  by  this  note, 
and  that  on  failure  to  comply  with  such  demand, 
or  in  case  this  note  shall  not  be  paid  at  maturity, 
the  owner  of  this  note  may  sell  said  property  at 
any  public  or  private  sale,  without  notice  or  de¬ 
manding  payment,  with  the  right  to  said  owner 
to  be  purchaser  when  said  sale  is  made  publicly. 

“And  after  deducting  all  legal  or  other  costs 
and  expenses  for  the  protection  of  said  property, 
and  the  sale  and  delivery  thereof,  the  residue 
shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  note,  and 
the  surplus,  if  any,  returned  to  the  undersigned, 
and  in  case  such  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  se¬ 
curities  shall  not  cover  the  principal,  interest  and 
expenses,  I  promise  to  pay  the  deficiency  forth¬ 
with  after  such  sale.” 

I  very  seriously  doubt  the  negotiability  of  the 
above  mentioned  note.  Our  statute  provides  that 
the  negotiability  of  a  note  is  not  destroyed  by  rea¬ 
son  of  containing  a  statement  of  the  transaction 
out  of  which  it  arose,  or  a  statement  of  securities 
given,  or  a  provision  permitting  foreclosure  of  any 
pledge  or  mortgage  in  case  the  note  or  any  install¬ 
ment  thereof,  interest  or  principal,  is  not  paid  at 
maturity;  but  the  stipulations  above  referred  to 
go  beyond  the  statute.  Those  stipulations  permit 
the  paper  to  be  matured  by  the  holder  at  any  time 
in  the  event  that  the  securities  become  in  his 
opinion  deficient.  The  several  courts,  including 
the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  have  held  that 
such  a  stipulation  in  a  note  renders  it  uncertain 
and  consequently  not  negotiable.  The  stipulations 
are  no  doubt  entirely  valid  and  enforcible,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  the  effect  of 

destroying  the  negotiability  of  the  note. 

*  *  * 

No.  474. 

TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  MINERAL  LANDS. 

I  have  yours  of  July  18  in  which  you  submit  the 
following: 

On  March  10,  1905,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  patent  for  a  certain  tract  of  land 
to  Jones.  There  appears  of  record  a  power  of  at¬ 
torney  given  by  said  Jones  to  one  Olson  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1905.  which  recites  that  Jones  and  his  wife 
appoint  Olson  their  attorney  to  enter  into  and 
take  possession  of  any  tract  of  non-mineral  land 
in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  attorney  is  authorized  to  execute  convey¬ 
ances  for  the  land  so  selected.  Under  this  power 
of  attorney,  Olson  on  March  10,  1905,  sold  and  con¬ 
veyed  the  tract  so  selected  to  one  Simpkins,  who 
in  January,  1910.  conveyed  the  land  to  Peterson, 
and  in  January,  1913,  Peterson  deeded  to  Kill.  At 
the  time  of  these  transfers  there  was  nothing  to 
show  on  the  records  at  Washington,  or  any  of  the 
state  or  county  records,  or  any  local  land  office, 
that  the  land  was  within  the  coal  regions  or  that 
the  land  was  mineral  in  character.  The  patent 
contains  no  coal  or  mineral  reservations  whatso 
ever.  In  July,  1910,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  entered  an  order  whereby  they  reserve  all 
coal  and  mineral  rights  in  certain  townships,  the 
land  in  question  being  within  that  reserve. 


You  desire  to  know  whether  or  not  the  transfer 
made  by  the  attorney  in  fact  under  the  power 
of  attorney  aove  referred  to  is  valid  and  the  title 
good. 

In  answer  to  the  above  will  say  that  the  power 
of  attorney  above  referred  to  is  the  usual  power 
of  attorney  in  cases  where  scrip  is  bought  and 
sold.  The  scrip  was  no  doubt  scrip  which  author¬ 
ized  the  party  to  whom  it  was  issued  to  select 
and  purchase  non-mineral  lands  any  place  in  the 
United  States  that  were  open  to  entry  fo  *  such 
scrip. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  a 
patent  for  land  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  United 
States  after  six  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue; 
and  the  United  States  supreme  court  has  several 
times  held,  and  in  fact  within  the  last  two  months 
decided  that  if  the  government  issues  a  patent  not 
reserving  minerals,  where  no  fraud  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  and  it  was  not  known  that  the  land  was 
mineral  in  character  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  the  patent,  the  government  cannot  afterwards 
question  the  legality  of  the  patent. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  the  conveyances  in 
question  are  entirely  valid  and  the  title  is  vested 
in  the  last  grantee  free  from  any  claim  on  the 

part  of  the  government. 

*  *  * 

No.  475. 

VALIDITY  OF  FORM  OF  CHATTEL  MORTGAGE 

I  have  yours  of  July  13  to  the  secretary,  in 
which  you  question  the  validity  of  the  following 
stipulation  contained  in  a  chattel  mortgage  which 
covers  grain,  among  other  things: 

“It  being  hereby  expressly  agreed  that  on  all 
grain  and  marketable  crops  above  conveyed,  this 
mortgage  may  be  foreclosed  by  a  sale  thereof 
when  harvested  in  any  usual  or  convenient  mar¬ 
ket  therefor,  at  any  time,  in  the  usual  manner,  at 
the  market  price  thereof  in  such  market,  and  with¬ 
out  notice  of  foreclosure.” 

This  stipulation  is  entirely  valid  and  is  ex¬ 
pressly  authorized  by  section  7502  Revised  Code 
1905. 

*  *  * 

No.  476. 

LIABILITY  OF  BANK  AS  AGENT. 

I  have  yours  of  July  8.  The  question  you  put 
up  to  Judge  Engerud  has  been  brought  up  several 
times  and  as  there  might  be  some  delay  about  get¬ 
ting  your  reply  from  him.  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  very  busy  just  now,  I  can  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion. 

A  party  in  Chicago  sent  you  a  deed  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  deliver  to  one  of  your  customers  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  money.  There 
seems  to  be  a  disagreement  about  the  amount  of 
money  due  and  your  customer  refuses  to  pay  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  Chicago  party,  and  has, 
through  his  attorney,  served  written  notice  on  you 
not  to  return  the  deed  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
You  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  hold  the  deed  or  if  you  should  return  it 
as  the  Chicago  party  has  demanded  that  the  deed 
be  returned.  In  this  transaction  you  are  the  agent 
of  the  Chicago  party  and  should  follow  his  in¬ 
structions  implicity.  If  he  has  asked  you  to  re¬ 
turn  the  deed  you  should  return  it.  You  are  un¬ 
der  no  obligations  to  follow  instructions  from  your 
customers,  or  from  any  other  party  except  the  Chi 
cago  party  who  has  made  you  his  agent  in  the 
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transaction  and  has  a  right  to  look  to  you  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  interest.  It  would  be  of  no  benefit  what¬ 
ever  to  your  customer  to  have  the  deed  held  by 
you,  as  you  could  never  deliver  it  without  positive 
instructions  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  there 
is  no  liability  whatever  to  you  in  returning  the 
deed. 

Secretary. 

*  *  * 

No.  477. 

EFFECT  OF  EXTENSION  AGREEMENT. 

I  have  yours  of  July  3  in  which  you  submit  the 
following: 

B  gave  a  first  mortgage  to  A  and  subsequently 
gave  a  second  mortgage  to  C  on  the  same  proper¬ 
ty.  When  the  first  mortgage  became  due,  D  ob¬ 
tained  an  assignment  thereof  and  entered  into  an 
extension  agreement  extending  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  first  mortgage  for  five  years.  This 
extension  agreement  was  made  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  second  mortgagee  C. 

You  desire  to  know  if  this  extension  agreement 
of  the  first  mortgage  does  not  prejudice  the  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  and  result  in  giving  the  second 
mortgagee  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the  first  mort¬ 
gage. 

The  extension  agreement  would  not  have  that 
effect  unless  it  were  shown  that  the  first  mort¬ 
gagee  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  second  mortgage.  The  first  mortgagee  is  not 
charged  with  constructive  notice  by  the  recording 
of  the  second  mortgage  as  he  is  not  a  subsequent 
encumbrancer,  and  consequently  unless  he  has  ac¬ 
tual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  second 
mortgage  his  rights  are  the  same  as  if  there  were 
no  second  mortgage.  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
extension  agreement  would  have  the  effect  stated 
in  the  event  that  the  assignee  of  the  first  mort¬ 
gagee  when  he  made  the  extension  agreement  had 
actual  knowledge  of  the  second  mortgage  I  would 
not  venture  a  positive  opinion.  The  subject  has 
never  been  decided  so  far  as  I  know  by  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  this  state.  There  are  some  author¬ 
ities  to  the  effect  that  such  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
tract  evienced  by  the  first  mortgage  and  the  par¬ 
ties  to  it  have  knowledge  of  the  second  mortgage 
and  make  the  agreement  without  the  consent  of 
the  holder  of  the  second  mortgage  has  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  first  mortgage  to  the  second 
mortgage.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  the  land 
is  in  the  situation  analogous  to  that  of  a  surety 
and  therefore  anv  change  in  the  contract  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  first  mortgage  without  the  consent 
of  the  second  mortgagee  has  the  same  effect  as 
to  the  second  mortgagee  as  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
tract  where  suretvship  is  involved  without  the 
constnt  of  the  surety. 

*  * 

No.  478. 

UNAUTHORIZED  SIGNATURE,  LIABILITY 

OF  BANK. 

1  have  yours  of  June  15  in  which  you  submit 
the  following: 

The  L.  G.  Company  of  your  city  drew  its  check 
on  the  First  National  Bank  of  your  city  for  $62.00 
payable  to  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company 
and  delivered  it  to  one  E.  H.  F.,  who  was  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  typewriter  company  in  your  city.  On 
the  same  day,  E.  H.  F.  endorsed  the  note  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  per  E. 
H.  F. - Salesman,”  and  presented  it  to  you,  and 


you  cashed  it.  On  the  same  day  you  presented  it 
to  and  collected  it  from  the  First  National  Bank 
on  which  it  was  drawn.  The  typewriter  company 
now  claims  that  E.  H.  F.  never  accounted  to  them 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  check  and  had  no  author¬ 
ity  to  endorse  and  collect  it;  and  hence  are  de¬ 
manding  the  money  from  the  First  National  Bank. 
You  desire  to  know  whether  or  not  you  are  liable 
to  the  First  National  Bank  in  case  it  is  held  liable 
to  the  typewriter  company.  E.  H.  F.  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

In  my  opinion  you  will  be  liable  to  the  First 
National  Bank  if  it  is  required  to  make  good  the 
check. 

When  you  cashed  the  check  for  E.  H.  F.  you 
became  the  holder  of  it  and  when  you  presented 
the  check  to  the  drawee  bank  for  payment  you 
impliedly  warranted,  among  other  things,  that  you 
had  good  title  to  the  check.  (See  Rev.  Code,  Sec. 
6367).  This  is  true  whether  you  endorsed  the 
check  or  not. 

The  drawee  bank  had  the  right  to  accept  and 
pay  the  check  in  reliance  on  that  implied  war¬ 
ranty. 

You  thus  in  effect  warranted  to  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  that  E.  H.  F.  had  proper  authority 
to  endorse  the  typewriter  company’s  name  and  col¬ 
lect  the  check. 

If  E.  H.  F.  did  not  have  that  authority  your  war¬ 
ranty  was  broken  and  you  are  liable. 

Your  liability,  therefore,  depends  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  E.  H.  F.  had  either  actual  or 
ostensible  authority  to  endorse  and  collect  the 
check. 

Not  knowing  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  I 
cannot  express  any  opinion  on  that  question. 


E.  J.  Fystrom  has  accepted  a  position  as  book¬ 
keeper  with  the  Cayuga  State  Bank. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Galesburg  State  Bank  of  Galesburg,  N.  D.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  O.  P.  Satrom;  vice  president, 

Oliver  Nimock;  cashier,  Andrew  Knudson;  assist¬ 
ant  cashier,  E.  O.  Moe.  The  stockholders  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  bank  are:  O.  P.  Satrom,  E.  O.  Moe, 
Andrew  Knudson,  Oliver  Nimock  and  G.  A.  Moack- 
rud.  The  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  this  bank  are  $36,000. 

*  *  * 

The  State  Bank  of  Davenport  increased  its  cap¬ 
ital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  on  June  1st. 

*  *  * 

A.  P.  Winter  has  been  elected  assistant  cashier 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Starkweather. 

*  *  * 


WANTED — Parties  about  to  start  a  new  bank 
in  Montana  want  to  buy  a  set  of  second  hand 
bank  fixtures  and  furniture,  also  a  good  safe.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Montana,  care  of  “North  Dakota  Banker.” 

WANTED:— Young  man  for  bank  work  who  has 
had  some  experience  as  stenographer  and  typewriter 
and  willing  to  do  any  work  in  the  bank.  Address 
F.  W.  0.,  care  North  Dakota  Banker. 
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E.  W.  DECKER  REFUSED  RESERVE 
BOARD  PLACE. 

E.  W.  Decker,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  has  declined  ap¬ 
pointment  by  President  Wilson  to  the  federal  re¬ 
serve  banking  board. 

The  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Decker  Friday,  by 
a  personal  representative  of  the  president,  who 
came  to  Minneapolis.  It  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Decker  because  he  felt  he  could  not  sacrifice  his 
personal  interests  in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Decker’s 
acceptance  would  have  completed  the  board  of 
five  members  as  it  is  now  almost  certain  that 
Paul  M.  Warburg  of  New  York  will  qualify  before 
the  senate  committee  on  banking  as  the  fourth 
member. 

The  distinction  given  Mr.  Decker  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  considered  exceptional,  more  so  because  he 
is  a  republican.  The  salary  of  the  position  is 
$12,000.  In  declining,  Mr.  Decker  suggested  two 
men,  one  a  Minnesotan,  for  the  position,  but  will 
not  publicly  name  either. 

Disclosure  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Decker  had  re¬ 
fused  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  banker 
in  his  business  came  in  press  dispatches  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Decker  had  said  nothing  and 
would  say  nothing  until  shown  that  the  news  had 
been  given  out  by  the  president.  Then  he  talked. 

“A  gentleman,  whose  name  I  do  not  care  to  di¬ 
vulge,  came  here  from  Chicago  last  Friday,  and 
offered  me  the  place.  He  was  commissioned  by 
President  Wilson  to  make  the  offer,”  said  Mr. 
Decker.  “I  would  have  been  more  than  pleased 
to  accept,  but  conditions  here  are  such  that  I 
could  not  sacrifice  my  interests  with  the  bank  and 
other  institutions  with  which  I  am  connected.  Had 
I  been  an  older  man,  I  should  have  taken  the  offer 
in  a  minute  because  I  consider  it  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  which  could  be  conferred  upon  a  Republican 
by  a  Democratic  president.  I  suggested  the  names 
of  two  men  whom  I  think  are  fitted.  One  of  them 
is  a  Minnesotan,  although  I  will  not  say  what  his 
name  is  or  in  what  city  he  lives.” 


INTERLOCKING  BANK  DIRECTORS. 

Many  members  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  please  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  on  July  22d,  reported  the  Clay¬ 
ton  bill  (H.  R.  16567)  to  the  Senate  with  Section 
9,  as  it  passed  the  House,  so  amended  as  to  elim¬ 
inate  entirely  all  provisions  as  to  interlocking 
bank  directors.  In  its  report  the  committee  said: 

“A  Senate  amendment  to  this  section  strikes 
out  the  entire  paragraph  which  relates  to  inter¬ 
locking  directorates  of  banks  and  trust  compa¬ 
nies.  In  proposing  this  amendment  a  majority  of 
the  committee  believed  that  such  legislation  as 
this  more  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  bank¬ 
ing  rather  than  of  commerce  and  such  additional 
regulation  of  bank  directorates  as  may  be  wise  and 
just  should  be  made  by  amendments  to  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  acts,  and  the  enforcement  of  it  given 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  curren  y  and  the  federal 
reserve  board.” 

This  action  is  in  line  with  that  portion  of  the 
brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  association  with  the 
Judiciary  committee  in  which  it  is  said: 


“The  general  tenor  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
furthermore,  is  in  regulation  of  the  eligibility  or 
qualifications  of  officers  or  directors  of  National 
banks,  and  if  any  further  provisions  are  necessay 
it  would  seem  that  their  most  appropriate  form 
would  be  by  way  of  amendment  of  the  National 
Bank  Act.  The  new  federal  reserve  system,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  all  the  National  banks,  has  been 
inaugurated  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  If  in 
the  progress  of  this  system  it  should  hereafter 
develop  that  certain  officers  or  directors  of  Na¬ 
tional  banks  were  abusing  their  positioh  in  any 
way  in  the  undue  control  anu  concentration  of 
credit,  this  fact  would  at  once  become  apparent 
through  the  supervisory  and  investigating  powers 
of  the  federal  reserve  board  and  the  comptroller 

of  the  currency.  Then,  if  a  situation  developed 
which  called  for  remedy,  the  facts  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  and  such  a  law  passed  as 
would  fit  the  case.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  could  thus  be  effectively  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  regulation  at  such  future  time  and 
in  such  manner  would  be  far  preferable  than  by 
the  enactment  in  advance  of  provisions  such  as 
contained  in  Section  9  which  apply  to  situations 
where  no  evil  exists.” 

H.  R.  15657  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  will 
be  considered  in  due  course  following  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  federal  trade  commission  bill,  which 
at  this  writing  (July  28)  is  still  being  debated. 


THE  PIONEER  STATE  BANK  OF  LUVERNE 
JOINS  THE  PROCESSION. 

To  Our  Farmer  Friends,  Luverne  and  Vicinity: 

We  have  established  at  this  bank  a  Free  Labor 
Agency  for  your  use  and  convenience.  When  you 
are  in  need  of  any  farm  help  ’phone  or  notify  us, 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  supply  you  with  reliable 
help.  We  are  in  communication  with  the  best 
labor  agencies  of  Fargo  and  Minneapolis,  and  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  the  best  service  possible. 
Try  to  let  us  know  a  few  days  before  you  need 
the  help  if  possible. 

We  are  also  installing  in  this  bank  a  “Babcock 
Milk  Tester”  outfit.  This  also  is  for  your  free  use. 
Test  out  your  cows  and  see  which  ones  are  your 
best  producers.  Come  in  and  look  this  over  and 
make  use  of  it.  It  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  you. 

These  conveniences  are  absolutely  free  and  we 
trust  you  will  make  frequent  use  of  them,  whether 
you  are  a  customer  of  this  bank  or  not.  It  is  our 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  invite  you  to 
call  on  us  at  any  time  we  can  serve  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  FOLEY,  Cashier. 


T.  O.  Cliantland  has  accepted  the  cashiership  of 
the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  of  Grafton,  and 
has  been  “on  the  job”  since  August  1st. 
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Pacific  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 


F  YOU  have  not  seen 
our  Agency  Prop¬ 
osition,  write  me 

at  once . 

Many  Bankers  are  adding 
$100.00  per  month  to  their 
income.  Why  not  you? 


H.  J.  C.  HIRSCHMANN,  State  Agent 

Suite  1-2  Laing  Bldg. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


PIERCE-WHEELOCKCO.,  FARGO. 


